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| Shade, Winter Greens, Flower Trees, and Flowers, that are | 
uſually propagated or preſerv d in the Gardens of the beſt F lo- þ 
rifts, and the beſt ways and methods of Raiſing, A and | 
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Plants propagates for food or for any culinary uſes: Together with nu- 
ny general CR Rules, Precepts, Obſervations, gnd Inftcuſti- | 
ons, for the 'making hot beds, altering and enriching any ſott'of 'Garden | 
ground, watering, cleanſing, and-adapting all forts of. Earth to the various: 


Plants that are uſually Planted therein. *To the ,great improvement of e- 
very ſort of ;Land, as well for uſe and profit as for Ornament aad delight. 
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PREFACE 


TO'THE 


READER. 
A% as well as Habits, are 


ſubject to that fare of be- 
ing in mode, as might be 
inſtanced in ſeveral, beſides this Cu- 
rious Art of Horti-culture : which 
never declines when once it is be- 
comeNational,only varies in Form, 
according to the ſeyeral temporary 
humours of ſuch that place their ob- 
lJefations in it. As for that parc of 
Gardening, which. is for the propa- 

gation of”? Trees for pleaſure, and 
beacifflig Seats with invegetate 
Ornaments, ſcarce any part of the 


A 2 World, 
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The Preface 
; World, but eſtimates it at a more 
than ordinary yalue.' As for that 
part which is for Flora's uſe, the 
extredn lip Þr cod partSarcUſerle 
addided to it, hol in the tempe- 
a ang the nioſt+/ For theſe lu- 
s ties afte 9ol's 
£4 ing mf nor Te 
der lively aces endure. -: 
roo great levericy, yet of the two 
extreams, the-cold is the moſt tole- 
rable, there being naturally more 
Flowers in the Meadows, of the 
Ruſſe an Territories,than i inthoſe of 
Gumea. But as for that part that 
relates to Eſculent Plants, all Nati- 
ons delight 1 in it for the raiſing of 
ſuch that are moſt prop! r for es 
Climate. Nature itlelf hath dire&t- 
ed us where and in what parts 
Gardens are to be.planted. with ad- 
' vantage, having {ponraneonſly CX- 
poſed to our view many curious 
Plants, 


an; 


to tbe. Reader. 4 


Plants, which made Yarre:taſfay, 
Divina natura dedit 'agros ; which 
is in.effe@, that diyine Natuze: hath 
indicated unto us theſe grounds that 
ate fit for theſe uſes: There reſts on- 
ly our care and:induſtry to: till and 
manure them, | which was an exer- 
_ cile appropriated'unto us from the 
 Þeginning. Thatour Engliſhſoyl 
chen is generally fit for all theſe 
ules,may appear fromits aptneſs to 
produce naturally -fo great variety 
of Trees for beauty and ſhade, 
Flowers for delight , and edible 
Plants alſo it they are ſown in it, 
which is a ſufficient encouragement 
for the Ingenious farther to proſe- 
cute this Art, which is of late years 
much improved in-every part there- 
of, Ic was not long ſince that our 
choiceſt Avenues were firſt planted 
with thoſe Ornamental ſhades that 
now-are become common, and that 

: | Ol 


The Preface 
our beſt Gardens were only worthy | 
of thoſe natural Beauties that now 
flouriſh in every'ordinary Partir ; 
many of our now vulgar diſhes of 
Tillage alfo were but lately eſteem'd 
as Rarities. Andas this Art hath with 
its Subjects encreaſed. of late years, 
ſo have the InftruEtions or Treatifes 
written to that effe&t been multipli- 
ed : Theaffeions of our Country- 
men ſo naturally tending that way, 
have given great encouragement to 
fach Publications, ſome whereof are 
very large and voluminous, others 
there are that are more accurt, and 
creat only of ſome particularPlants, 
and ways of ordering them. And as 
the Art it ſelf was at firſt lame, fo 
have the Directions for its Improve - 
ment been ; that if an inquiſitive 
perſon defires to be informed of the 
different ways,methods,or means to 
order his Garden, ec. he muſt 
"TH procure 


to the Reader. 
procure many ſeveral Tracts, and 
thoſe: differing 'very much in their 
Rules andPreſcriptions the one from 
the ather, and delivering many fa- 
bulous Stories, and direCtingyou in 
erroneous ways, affirming them to 
be true that are Mmeerly ſuppoſlititi- 
ous ; ſorne of themare only tranſla- 
ted out of other Languages, which 
were written for other Countries, 
whoſe Horticulture ( as their Cli- 
mate) varies very much from ours. 
All which Inconveniences I have 
here endeavoured to avoid, by con- 
rracting into a ſmall pocket yolume, 
.the names of the moſt and principal 

| kinds of Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers , with their proper ways 
and methods of ordering, and an 
account of all ſuch Eſculent Plants 
that are here uſually propagated for 
_ culinary uſes : Together with the 
method and manner of ſelecting 
>. "_ 


T he ; R YE; fac i 
grounds for Gardens, and. the ma- 
king Ji forming,and/ adox ning, them, 
and the. improving, preſerying, al- 
tering. or renewing.the leveralſorts 
_ of Earths for all hortulans Plats, 

 Whereinasnearas may: be Ihaye not 
troubled you with unneceſſary, : in 
{1gnificant, uſeleſs, nor falſe'Dire- 
Ctions, but have:inſerted only ſach 
that: either 1 have atually,experi- 
mented, 'to- be true;.or have.;them 
from perſons or Authors ok good xe6- 
pute;or that are-deduced tsoimlc dlid 
principles. Alſo L have not{welFd 
this-/aell Tract, ag7 troubled: your 
ſary names nor characters of the, va- 
rious ſpeciesof Flowers, and.ſeve- 
ral other Plants, but nominated'the 


mote; principal;-the other being ra- - 


ther to be ſeleQtd; when' in their 


ptime by your Eye, than. confided | 


in from lame deſciptions. It is bet- 
——— ” =o 
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to the Reader. 
ter to truſt to the integrity of a Gar- 
| dener, than ſuch Directions that are 
uſually written, and ſeem to embla- 
zon the fame of a poor ſimple Flow- 
er, which when you ſee its higheſt 
luftre in the beſt part of your Gar- 
den, (as by the. deſcription and the 
price you gayefor it, it ſhould de- 
ſerve)youare ready to remove it to 
the moſt abjeplace of yourGroves. 
It may be objected, that there are. 
many things in .this Treatiſe that 
have been formerly written of, and 
therefore it ſeems to be ſuperfluous. 
It is true, very able Pens have writ- 
ten of this Subje&, but they them-. 
{elves could not write without men- 
tioning ſome things, and thoſe not. 
few,that had been publiſhed before: 
It being very rare to find a Treatiſe 
in thisAge, wholly of a newSubjet; 
and any would efteem it a grand 
deficiency in the improvement of 

ets . Tous 
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chis Art,if none ſhould have written 
of it f nce Mr. Parkinſon, Sir Hugh 
Plat , Meager, and ſeveral others, ber 
caule thete had written before, on 
the ſame Subject. I hope therefore | 
that this objeQtionwill have noplace | 
againſt this T'ra&t,che rather becauls; Þ : 
it hath' the CharaQers ( that Mr. | 
Auftin hath propoſed in his Epiſtle, | 
Dedicatory, before his. Treatiſe. of: | 
Eruit-Trees )\ that Books of chis.na- | 
ane ſhould have, Viz, 1, That, they, | 
by of f mall bulk eat price, wherein n 
FT op e I have conformed, : C( | 
ing the variety of Matter herein We 
| courſed of. 2, That, the H ie £ be.. 
plain , and ſuited to. the Vu : In; 
his | am ſite Ihave nor trat prelfs d: 
for Lhave way 'd'as near as I could, 
all hard words and i intricate e el-. 
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ſions (now in made )not;1 viſe 
ſtirable ro this plain honeſt ang rn. 
ſtick En athoed 13+ That. theſe; 
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to the Reader. 
ral:As'to this propoſal I have exact- 
by obſervedirt. You will alſo find 


feyeral Matters here treated of, that 


have not as yet been mentioned in 


_ anyHortulane Trafts, and many Ex- 


periments very uſeful and benefici- 
al,- that were never made publick 
before : My principal deſign being 
not only to excite or animate ſuch, 
that have fair Eſtates and pleaſant 
Seats'ih the Country, to adorn and 
beautifie: them, bur to encourage 
the honeſt and plain Countrymanin 
the improvement of his Ville,by en- 
largins the bounds and limits of his 
Gardens as well as his Orchards,for 
che'encreafe of ſuch Eſculent Plants 
that may be uſeful and beneficial to 
himſelf and his Neighbours. Many 
thete are in this Kingdom, that out 
of {mall portions of Land, have by 
their induſtry and ingenuity in this 

a 2 very 


. © The Preface 
very way of Improvement, main- 
tained themſelves and their Fami- 
lies, and acquired over and above 
wherewith to enlarge their Poſſeſſi- 
ons. Several parts beyond the Seas, 

in Holland, Flanders, France, Switzers 
| land, (of a near temperature of Air 
with us)can ſhew milltitudes of Ex- 
amples of this nature ;. Taly alſo in 
Pliny's time,now the Garden of the 
world, was then improvable by-his 
way of Tillage : As appears by that 
Hiſtory of C. Furius Creſinus, who 
out of a ſmall piece of ground raiſed 
more advantage, than his Neigh- 
bours out of their greater Poſſefſi- 
ons, but then not without the Impu- 
cation of Sorcery,ſuch was the igno- 
rance and envy of that Age. 

In this Country in many places, 
1gnorance,floth,and envy,are great 
impediments to this way of  Im- 
_ provement. , no Country in the 

| World 


to the Reader. 


World being without ſome perſons 
fraught with lazy and envious hu-. 
mors. Therefore we cannot be ex- 
empt from them, the beſt of Airs na- 
turally nonriſhing the worſt of Ani- 
mals, and the beſt of Gardens natu- 
rally producing the worſt of Weeds. 
As for ſlothful men, they are the 
greateſt burthen to themſelves, bur 
envious men, although they are ſo 
reat an affliction to themſelves, (as 
Horace obſerved, that the Sicilian 
Tyrants never invented the like tor- 
ment ) yet are they alſo the worſt 
Neighbours to good Husbandry,not 
only to the conſtant depraving the 
endeavours and ingenuity of the in- 
duſtrious, but uſing all means they 
can to'impede or prevent their pro- 
_ ſperity: Like unto him that poyſon- 
ed the Flowers in his own Garden, 
becauſe his Neighbours Bees ſhould 
get no more honey from them., A- 
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oainſt ſuch as theſe eyery ingenious 
and induſtrious man ought to be 
well provided, with a competent 
proportion of patience and dilcreti- 
on, and not to be diſcquraged from 
y-4 Yi=- proſecuting his intentions of impro- 
emicen. Ving his Ville, either by this way 
here propoled, or by ſome of the 
5/tm: ways formerly treated of for the 
planting of Fruits, .or ſome other 
ways of Husbandry more advanta- 
g10us than the old beaten way, ſo 
much by ſome contended for, there 
being no Land, eſpecially the ſmal- 
ler Farms , bu® is capable of im- 
provement by ſome of thoſe me- 
thods propoſed : Although I know 
that there are many that contend for 
the ancient way of Husbandry, and 


Manufactures, as of old we have 
done, {lighting and contemning the 


nm 


Improvements that are daily made 


living upon our own Growths and 


1 


| to the Reader, 

in all manner of Husbandry and 
Horti-culture, and in all Mechanick 
Arts and Manufactures, ſeeming to 
emulate the felicity of former Ages, 
not conſidering the great mutations 
that are made inthe World, as well 
in the various occupations and ex- 
erciſes of men; as in things of high- 


er natures. Many new Arts are diſco- 


vered, and new ways of Trade, not 
only to encreaſe Manufactures, bur 
to facilitate the greatlabour and ex- 
pence men are put unto in the yul- 
gar method of uſing them,of which 
very little hath hicherto been writ- 
ten, and of which (as time and op- 
portunity ſhall favour me) I intend 
ro diſcourſe particularly, (having 
made a thorow ſcrutiny into many 
Trades, Arts, andOccupations,to di- 
{cover the great imperfeCtions and 
defects of them. ) Which may be 
of great ule to the advancement of 

a 4 . ' Trade, 
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'Trade,and to the converting the la- 
bour and induſtry of the People of 
this Nation, and their beaſts of la- 
bour to the greateſt advantage, there 
being nothing more wanting in this 
Nation than hands to work up, and 
people to manage the great plenty 
of Materials England aftords. Not 
that I will propoſe Conje&ures and 
Probabilities for real Experiments 
and Inventions, gain Priviledges for 
their ſole uſe, and leave others at 
their own colt and pains, to di{co- 
ver the Truths and Errors of them, 
and if they prave advantagious, to 
engrols the profit to:my ſelf;as ſeve- 
tal have lately done : But faithful- 
ly to convince the Impartial of for- 
mer defects, and moſt apt ways to 
improve ſuch mechanick Arts and 
Deligns, thatthere may be as well 
an Improvement of the Manufa- 
Etures and mechanick Arts, that 
_ are 


to the Reader. 
are pperated out . of our own 
growths and productions,as well as 
an encreaſe of ſuch growths and 
productions themſelves, all condu- 
cing to the honour ,' reputation, 
ftrength,and advantage of this Na- 
tion. Many. have ſet to their helping 
hands to ſeveral parts of that de- 
ſign, but rather by way of Propoſals 
or Encouragements(which havenot 
| been altogether vain and uſeleſs) 
others.by irregular and unſucceſsful 
Attempts, by which means ſome 
light hath been given to other things 
that have not proved unuſeful:As it 
is obſerved that thoſe that attempt 
the Philoſophers Stone, failing of 
their end, yet they diſcover many 
rare things of uſe and delight;and as 
hath been moſt evident, that the ma- 
ny Attempts that within theſe forty 
years have been made to keep Bees, 
(thoſe profitable Inſe&s)in wooden 

| Cates, 
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Cafes, and thereby annuallyt ot ake 
their honey, and yet preferve their 


lives:Although the Invention or ra- | 
ther conceithath not yet ſucceeded, | 
yethath the hopes of gain prompted | 
many to ſtock themſelves withBees, | 


which deſign is now more likely 
' than ever to beeffetted ; many in- 


genious men having undertaken at | 


their great coſt and pains theſe two 
laſt years,and are yet upon their Ex- 
periments,to {ee the end of it, very 


much to the reputation and advan- | 


tage of him that gives them leave 
ſoto do. w SL 
There are ſeveral Objections may 
be raiſed againſt Improvement of 
Lands by Garden-Tillage : Some of 
them I ſhall cake notice of in the en- 
ſuing Tra& ; the other are ſo flight, 
that they arenot worthy the menti- 
oning, all ſeeming to proceed from 
the fame principles, as thoſe _ 
| nat 
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that would not that their Neigh- 
bours ſhould breed Cattel at an ea- 


| |! fie rate,to hinder them from ſelling 


their own at adear rate, and that 
| would not have the Farmers that 
| live onthe dry lands, ſow anyClover, 
St.Foyn,or ſuch like, becauſe the pro- 
| ductions of their lower and richer 
lands ſhould yield them the greater | 
price, endeayeuring to reduce all 
places to their old natural way of 
husbandry,all lands toyieldno other 
commodity,than whatit will ſpon- 
taneouſly produce,deſpiſing Art and 
Induſtry,deeming them as Innovati- 
ons. Nevertheleſs I hope I may ex- 
cuſe theſe perſons, being our own 
 Countrymen,from ſuch ſtupid igno- 
rance,and impute it to their Intereſt, 
which thus biafſeth theirjudgments, 
& puts them ſomtimesto the charge 
of a conteſt, which their ignorance 
only wouldnever provoke them to. 
FED 
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Of Gardetis of Pleaſure,and the 
Solid Ornaments thereof. 


"He Excellency of a Garden is 
+ better manifeſted by Experi- 
ence, which is the beſt Miſtreſs, 
than indicated by an imperfe& 
Pen, which cannever ſufficiently convince 
the Reader of thoſe tranſcendent pleaſures, 
that the Owner of a Compleat Garden 
with its Magnificent Ornaments, its State- 
ly Groves, and infinite variety of never 


B dying. 


The Art of Gardening. 
dying ObjeFs of Delight every day enjoys: 
Nor how all his Senſes are fſatiated with 
the great variety of Objedsit yields to eve- 
ry of them : Nor what an influence they 
have upon the paſſions of the mind, redu- 
cing a diſcompoſed fancy to a more ſedate | 
temper by contemplating on thoſe miracles | 
of Nature Garders afford 5 deemed Mira- |} 
cles, becauſe. their admired and ſtrange . | 
forms and effe&s proceed from occult | 
caules. | 
' The Original of Gardens was from a | 

Divine Hand : And they alfo long ſince | 
delighted in by the wiſeſt of Kings, andin | 


< => _ a Jjanans Ao. nk f_—_— 6 " S 


principal eſteem ever fince by the beſt of | 


men : The Heathen dedicated them to | 
Priapxs the Son of Veras, and celebrated i 
them as Objects of admiration and delight, | 
and left their immortal names to poſterity; 
as the 'Garders of the Heſperides, Adonis, | 


Alcinows, ec. The memory of the Latter 


being yet freſh in the Ifle of Corfir, where 
in a moſt delicious ſcituation it formerly 
was ſuppoſed to be,'as a late Traveller 


 * M.Fran- * hath affirmed. 


Tarquin the Proud © (a Roman King ) 


ters ro the thought no place more' worthy than his 
Royal S9- Garden to give Audience to an Ambaſſa- 


N. 4 . 7 If? » T7 3Þ 
dor ſent unto him :. And the Glory.and, 
| ES | 1{THhalais 4 EOS Pride 
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Pride of the Rowars in the. time of their 
Emperours; was 11 nothing more feen than 
in their Gardens, which for the-infinite 
delight they. took in them, they dedica- 
ted to Venus their Goddeſs of pleaſure, and 
glonied more 11 their Chaplets and Gar- 
lands of Curious Greens and Flowers, than 
8 our vain Contemporaries now do in their 
# richeſt party-coloured habits, which he 
# that reads what Pliny obſerved of them, 

E will readily believe. | 
E Theltahars, in the time of their Anci- 
$ ent Glory, thought no Palace nor Habita- 
E tion :compleat without its Garden , on 
& which they ſpared for no coſt, as well in 
Y their forming them, as for the naturalizing 
ſeveral exotick Plants they brought from 
EZ Africa and: other Foreign places. Which 
= Gardens they have from Age to Age ſo im- 
I proved, that-it is now become it ſelf the 
Garden of the World; ' And as Archite- 
ture, thati ſplendid Art, hath ſpread it 
felf with other Sciences into theſe Northern 
Climates, -{o hath the Art of Gardening 
beeri handled along with it, as though the 
former were imperfe& without the latter!: 
The Glory of the French Palaces, fo often 
repreſented to ourEngliſhEyes in ſculpture, 
are adornd with their beauteous Gardens 
| S527 before 
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| The Artof Gardening. 
before them, which wanting, they would 
ſeem without Luſtre or Grandeur. 


Neither is there a Noble or pleaſant 
Seat in Exgland but hath its Gardens for 
pleaſure and delight ; ſcarce an Ingenious 
Citizen that by his confinement to a Shop, 
being denied the priviledge of having a re- 
al Garden, but: hath his boxes, pots, or 
other receptacles for Flowers, Plants, e*c.| 
In imitation of it, what curious Repreſen- 


tations of Banquets of Fruits, Flower-pots,| 
Gardens, and ſnch like, are painted to the 


life, to pleaſe the Eyes, and fatisfie the 
fancy of ſuch that either cannot obtain the} 


Felicity of enjoying them in reality, or tof 


ſupply the defe&t the Winter annually 


brings ? 


So that we may without vanity colt 


.clude that a Garden of pleaſant Avenue, 


Walks, Fruits, Flowers, Grots, and othe 
branches ſpringing from it, well compo 
fed, is the only compleat and- permanent 
inanimate object of delight the world af 
fords, ever complying with our various 
and mutable Minds, feeding us and ſup- 
plying our fancies with daily Novels. | 

All. curious pieces of Archite&ure, Lim 
ning, Painting, or whatever elſe that ſeem 


pleaſant to the eye or other ſenſes at firlt 
ſight 
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ſight or apprehenſjon , at length become 
dull by too long acquaintance with them. 
But the pleaſures of a Garden: are every 
nt 8 day renewed with the approaching Arora. 
or ( crown? d 
us While with ſucceeding Flow'rs the year 3s 
PB Whoſe painted Leaves enam:l all the ground; 
Ee Admire not them, but with more grateful 
Eyes | (prize. 
"US To Heaven look, and their great Maker 
In acaln night the Earth and Heaven agree, 
UE There radiant Stars, here brighter Flow'rs 
we ſee. "— | 
hel Gardens, as if immortal ner deca 7, 


the| And fading Flow'rs to freſher ſtill give way, Rapinus. 


to 

Ily Such is 1ts pre-excellency that there is 
K ſcarce a Cottage in moſt of the Southern 

ors Parts of England but hath its proportio- 

ww: nable Garden, ſo great a delight do moſt 


of men take 1n it 3 that they may not on- 
POE ly pleaſe themſelves with the view of the 
nz Flowers, Herbs and Trees, as they grow, 
af but furniſh themſelves and their Neigh- 
oun bours upon extraordinary occaſions, as 
ups Nuptials, Feaſts, and Funerals, with the 
proper products of their Gardens. 


B 3 F loweys 
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Flowers in many things convenient are, 
Our Tables, and our Cupboards we prepare ] 
With them 5 and better to diffuſe their ſcert, 
We place them in our Rooms for Ornament, 
By others into Garland: they are wrought 3 

og ſo for off rings to the Altars brought. 
Sometimes to Princes Bangyets they aſcend, 

" Rapinus. And Fo their 1, ables F FAgrany Odours lends; 


It furniſhes our 'Kitchin Fed. Tables with 
various Eſculents, as well ſatisfying nature 
as plcaling our Apperites, It yields us va- 
rious Spirits,: Eſleers, Perfumes, Waters, 
Unguents, Confrves, Preſerves, and mar 
"ny other Ny , uſefu), and pleaſant 
Derical and Medicinal Curioſities, , which 
the ſame Rapinys hath elegantlyexpreſſed: I | 
tf his Poems on the ſame Subject, and:s at il 
FM concludes, ENS ms 


© x ſhould too tedious be, if I ſhould ſing ©; 
The mighty Aids which Herbs and E lowers 
To tie aijeaj: 2s men are ſubjeFto: (bring 
' For theſe the Gods with Faves did endue. NN 
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CHAD... 


Of the Scituation and Soyls of a Gars 
den, and their Improvement. 


SECT. L 
Of the Scituation of a Garder. 


_ of the Scituation of a Garden, it be- 

L ing ſo abſolutea Concomitant to your | 

Habitation, that a Garden remote or by 

its ſelf isneither pleaſant nor uſeful. There- - 

fore where-ever your Houſe is, near it 
muſt be your Garden. 

But in cafe you have not yet Jaid the 
foundation of your intended reſidence, 
then may you conſider what Ground or 
Soyl 1s beſt for your Plantation and Par- 


FT may ſeem needleſs to ſay any thing 


tirre, without which you can never make - 


the other compleat. 

Therefore as near as you can, let the 
Soyl be good, deep and light, that Trees 
and Tillage may proſper in it, and then 
you need not queſtion but Flowers will 
| | B 4 thrive 
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thrive there: Letit have the free and 0 pen 
Air to the Eaſt and South, but the South- 
Eaſt is to+be preferred, and the North de- 
fended by tall Trees, which are better 
than Kills, which give too great a reflexi- 
on of Heat in the Suminer, and impede 
the cool Breezes that frequently comeout 
from that Coaſt. If the whole Garden be 
at ſome diſtancedefended by tall Trees, it 
will very much break the fierce Winds y-_ 
ſerene Airs that in the Winter and 
uſually annoy the moſt delicate Plants os. 
Flowers, and will allo yield a cooling, re- 
freſhing, fweet and healthy Air and Shade 
in the hotteſt Seaſons. ' 

Tf the Soyl be dry and warm, a plain 
Level is beſt for a Garden, but if 1 it be 
cold or moiſt, then declining or ſhelving 
towards the Sun 1s the beſt poſition, be- 
cauſe by Foſles or by the Walks: -only the 
water naturally glides from it. And in 
ſach a Garden, Trees Plants and Flowers, 
will thrive exceedingly. 

Theſe Rulesare good where you are to 
make your election, what ſort of ground, 
and where you defi 1gn your ſeat : I might 
havealſo added, the ſprings of water in or 
near your (; arden, are great additions to 
the Improvement, Beauty and Glory or it, 

ut 
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but that it's hoped few will ſeat themſelves 
where that Element 1s wares unleſs it 
be for the ſake of ſome pleaſant Grove, 
Proſpet; or delicate Air, Woods and Wa- 
ter, being' two of the beſt Ornaments of 
the Seat, which may be had in moſt places, 
together witha good Air, but ſeldom Wa- 

ter anda good Proſpett. | | 
If yqu arefixed or limited toa place or 


\ ſcituation, that puts an end to Election, 


and then yau are to conſider the nature of 
the Soyl you are on, what it is apt to pro- 
duce,how to be corrected and improved. 


— 4 


© # SHRETFE 


SEC T. I E 


Of the different, and moit natural $ oyts 
for Gardens. IR | 


Ands are uſually inclinable to Loam, 

] . Clay, Chalk, Marle, or Sand. 
A Loamy Land is uſually free, and apt 

to vegetation, warm and ealie to till, the 


ſadder the colour the better ; if it be free 


from ſtones and gravel, with a ſandy mix- 
tureand mellow withal, it is eſteemed the 


beſt for Gardens, for the moſt ſorts E 
_ Fruits and Flowers. 


There 
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There is much Land that is mixed with 
Clay 1n too great 'a proportion, which 
maketh 1t apr. to bind, and is cold and 
moiſt in the Winter ſeaſon retaining wer 
too much, and apt to chap inthe Summer, 
It 1s injurious to moſt Fruits and Flowers, 
and therefore hath moſt need of help of 
any other. . LOC, 

Chalky Land''is generally very ſweet, 
and kind to many Plants that are ftot very 
tender, it bcing cold in the Winter, and 
fſaffers not its Plants to put forth early in 
the Spring, it isnot difficult to be correCt- | 
ed, and made more natural to the choiceſt | 
Fruits and Flowers. 6 

Marle is a very good mixture in Land, | 
fo that it be not in too great a quantity, it. | 
being much of the nature of Chalk, but 
eaſier to be tilled and improved. 

Sandy Landis very warm and free, ve- 
ry apt tor vegetation , and' amicable to 
molt of oar choiceſt Fruits and Flowers, 
But if the Sand predominate, 1t will re- 
quire a conſtant ſupply of proper Soyls to 
carich it.  - 
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SECT. IL 


Of the i Improvement of ſuch Soyls. 


Here are many parcels of Land ly- 

| ing near Towns, Villages, and 
Houſes, that are of that excellent mixture 
of Loam and other Earths, that they are 
capable to: entertain moſt of the delicate 
Fruits, Flowers, and other Curioſities, that 
are fit to be planted or propagated in 
your beſt Partirs, without any other mix- 
ture or compoſition , other than conve- 
ment dung of. Oxen, Cows, Sheep, Pullen, 
Pidgeons, and ſometimes old and rotten 
Horſe-dung, to preſerve it in its due and 
wonted fertility, it being by continual 
weeding and the attraQion 'of- the Plants 
you furniſh it withal, apt to ſterilize. So 
that where your ground is thus naturally 
fertile and ' prone to vegetate, you riced 
take no other care than to apply proper 
Soyls or Compoſitions, according as the 
nature of your Plant requires, or to1nain- 
tain it in 1ts full vigour. | 
_ - Claiy Land being cold, moiſt, and tiff, 
1s to be converted by labour, and mix- 
tures of a, contrary nature, if you dig it 
TH often 
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often, the Sun, Rain, and Froſt will make 
it more friable and fertile : For take Clay 
_ and lay it on any other Land, it will in 

time diſlolve, and: mite" in minute parts 
with it, that you ſhall hardly difcern it, 
fo alſo it will be much altered by culture 
on its own Baſis, the wet being carefully 
drawn from it by declining Canals for 
that purpoſe, Water being theonly thing 
that maintains 1ts ſtubborn nature, if it 
reſt on It. 

But to accelerate the operation ,' and 
make it ſp:edily more benign, Sand is an 
excellent Ingredient, eſpecially rhat taken 
_ up in the bottoms of Rivers, ;or where 
haſty currents have left it at the foot of 
Hills, or Sea-fand where it may be had, 
Any old Thatch or corrupted Vegetables, 
as Weeds, Fern, &*c. buried in the Tren- 
ches as you dig it, drains the wet from it 
anc] makes 1t more mellow. But above a- 
ny thing Peat aſhes, Turt aſhes, or any 
aſhes proportionably , and well-mixed 1s 
the higheſt improvement, you can add to 


wo, 


your cold, ſtiff, and moiſt Land. There 
are ſcveral- other additions that will im- 
prove it, as Rotten-wood, Saw-duſt, the. 
bottoms of Piles of wood great and ſmall, - 
but theſe being not to be had 1n any great | 
| | quan- | 
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quantity , will ſerve only. in theſe Beds 
where you intend to plant your choicelſt 
Flowers, but.Chalk, Lime, Marl, and ſuch 
like, although they ſweeten it at the firſt, 
yet in the end it unites with the Clay, and 
15 ſoon converted into its own nature. _ 
Chalky Land uſually yieldsa good rich 
ſurface, therefore you mult avoid plant- 
ing too deepin it, and where you can 


 withconveniency,the ſinking your Walks 


and with the ſame matter to raiſe your 
Borders, is a very good improvement of 
this ſort of Land. You may alſo deal with 
it as with the Claiy Land, though in a 
more moderate way, for Chalky Land is 
naturally-cold,and therefore requires warm 
applications, and 1s alſo ſad, and will the 
better bear with light compoſts, which is 
the reaſon that Chalk isſo great an impro- 
ver of light, hot, and dry grounds, elpeci- 
ally having ſuffered a calcination. © 
Lands feated on Marl, are uſually very 
rich, although cold and heavy, you need 
not doubt of the depth of it : for the turn- 
ing it upand expoling it tothe Air, con- 
verts it into good earth,a mixture of light 


_ and warm ſoy] exceedingly advantages it. 


Sandy Lands, or Land that hath acom- 
petent mixture of Sand in it, is the warm- 
. ll 
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eſt and lighteſt of all, and: according to 
its fatneſs, it is the moſt free and. apt to 
produce the moſt of Vegetables you plant 
in it. Sandy Lands are beſt improved by 
mixture of Chalk, Lime, Marle, the ſe- 
dimentsof Ponds, Lakes, or ſtanding Wa- 
ters, and need a more conſtant ſupply of 
ſuch additions than any other, unleſs you 
have the command of ſome Spring or 
ſtream of water toirrigateit, and prevent 
the Suns exhaling the moiſture it ſo eaſily 
parts withal, for we may conſtantly obſerve 
in rainy Summers , what vaſt products 
Sandy Land will afford us, compared with 
thedry. The ſame you will find in your 
Gardens, but the hot dungs, are here to 
be neglected, and the more cooling made 


uſe of. 


"There are ſeveral other ſorts of Land, 
that are known by ſeveral other names, 
which I might here enumerate, but theſe 
being the genera], and moſt Lands falling 
under ſome or one of thele capacities, 7 
ſhall not erouble you with them, here bre- 
vity being my ſtudy. 
Bur if your Lands or Grounds within 
thepreciact of your Garden, be ſomewhat 
of adifferent nature or quality from theſe 
before mentioned, yet may thoſe Bengt) 

Ire- 
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dire&ions as concerning that Land: it is 
neareſt of nature /unto., ſerve for your 
Land. | And if you have any Trees, Plants, 
or Flowers, that delight in Land different 
from, the more general part of your Plan- 
cation, , | then-may you! compound your: 
mould in ſome place proper for ſuch Plant; 
direQions for which you will find diſper- 
ſed in this ſucceeding Tract , eſpecially 
when come to treat of Eſculents. 


: CHAP. IL 


of the Haji of a Garden, and it's Fen- 
|  cing and "TT 6 Þ 


of th the * For or18 "ich 4 Gadd; 


S before I dbtgved concerning 
the ſcituation; 16 now may/it be 
L- A. 235 to the form, that if ye are al- 

ſ -<ady limited and bounded, by reafon of 
I{ the ſcituation of your houſe, and the con- 
riguous parts about. your. intended plane. 

: "DIS JW SC: cata, : 
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_ tation, you muſt caſt it into as good a forni 
or model as you can; but if you are at li-_ 
* berty, then may you make your election 
of what form pleaſeth you beſt: 
The Round is very pleaſant, and ſome 
curious Gardens-there are of that Form in 
foreign parts. The Walls about ſuch a 
Garden are vety good for fruit,the Winds 
being not ſo ſevere againſt'a Round, as 
againſt a-ſtreight Wall: "The Walk alſo 
that circundates that Garden is not unplea- 
ſant, for that you may walk as long as you 
pleaſe in it always forwards without any 
ſhort turning, ſome ſtreight Walks there 
' may be that tend from the circumference 
to the Centre. The ſeveral quadrants may 
be ſab-divided and planted with Fruits, the 
borders of the round Walk, and the croſz 
Walks being ſufficient” for Flowers and 
Plants of beauty. and delight. At the Cen- 
tre of this Garden may be planted a Foun- 
tain, or in-defe& of _water a banquetting 
houſe or houſe of pleaſure. 
A rude draught of ſuch a form is here 
preſented to your view, the outermoſt 
Walk being adorned with 'Cypreſs Trees, 
the inner parts of the Graſs Plats with Fire 
_ Frees, and'the-Quadrants within the leffer 
Circle , planted with variety of Fruit 
| Trees, 
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Trees, and the principal. Walks round and 
ſreight., bordered with Flowers, and 
delightful Shrubs.and Plants. 
{Encompaſled with -a Pallifade in the 


light in the fight of it, but'is, neceſſary in 


entre of your Garden, is a Fountain of 
bring water always flowing, ſerving not 
only to refreſh the Spirits 0 ſuch-thar de- by 


dry:and hot ſeaſons,” to preſerve: your 


choiceſt Plants from injury. 


The Square is the moſt perfeft and plea- 


fanr-form that you can lay your Garden 
into, where your ground will atford it, 
every Walk that 1s1n1t being ſtreight, and 
Fer Plant and Tree ſtanding in a dire& 

ine, repreſents it ro your Eye very plea- 
ling. The delight you take 1n walking mm 


: for when you walk in a round or cir- 
cle, you are more ſubje& to treſpaſs on 
the borders, without continual thoughts 
and obſervation of your Ground. 

You may divide your Square into three 


parts by Pallifades, the long way begin-  _ 


wt cing much the more as you are leſs care- 


ningat your Houſe, the middle third part * 


containing a large Gravel walk, adorn'd: 
on each fide with a border of your-moſt 


Selett Plants, Shrubs", and Flowers, be- 
tween thoſe SOreges and :oI0p Palliſades, 
- C---- green 
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: green walks with Borders next the Palli- 
ſades, on which you may plant Perenmal 
Greens, and your more ordinary Plants 
and Flowers. 

The other two partitions of your Square 
you may convert the one of them into an 
Orchard, the other into a Kitchin Garden, 
which will be no ſmall Ornament to your 

middle Garden of pleaſure. 
- But if you are willing to celebrate ſo 
fair a ſpot of Ground as the whole Square 
to the delights of Flora, then may you di- 
vide it into lefler Squares, and make of 
them Graſs-plots, leaving only borders on 
their confines for your variety of Plants. 

The new mode of Gravel Walks and 
Graſs-plots, is fit only for ſuch Houſes or 
Palaces, that are ſcituated in Cities -and 

great Towns, although they are now be. 
come preſidents for many ſtately Country 
Reſidencies, where they have bamiſh'd out 
_ of their Gardens Flowers, the Miracles of 
Nature, and the beſt Ornaments that ever 
were diſcovered to make a Seat pleaſant. 
But it's hoped that this new, uſeleſs, and 
unpleaſant mode, will like many other va- 
nities grow out of Faſhion. 
A draught ofthe Square Garden Þ have 
here given you, which may be varied as 
every 
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every Defigner pleaſeth, each' principal 
Walk is bordered with Flowers, each prin- 
cipal Corner with Flower-pots, and the 
middle of the greater Square with Statues. 
The farther end fenced with a Pallifade, 
that the proſpe& of the adjacent Orchard 
may not be loſt z where now the Statues 
ſtand, if Water be to be obtained, Foun- 
tains would be placed with more delight. 

The infinite variety of Forms that might 
be drawn and here repreſented to you, 
would but encreaſe your charge, when 
perhaps every Builder may better pleaſe 
himſelf in the ſhape and contrivance of 
his Garden, better than any other can do 
for him. 


But theſe few Rules are not amiſs to be 


obſerved , viz. That you endeavour to 
make the principal Entrance into your 
Garden, out of the beſt Room in your 
Houſe, or very near it, your Walks being 


places of divertiſement after a ſedentary 


repaſt, The Aromatick Odours they yield, 
pleaſant refreſhments after a groſs diet, and 
ſuch innocent Exerciſes, the beſt digeſtive 
to weak Stomachs. Let there be ſome 
other Door into your Garden, for Garde- 
ners, Labourers, ec. Andlet your prin- 
cipal Walk extend it ſelf as far as you can 

C 2 jy 
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in length, diredaly from your Houſe, a- 
> bs. with the choiceſt Plants for Beauty 
and Scent, and that there may be a ſucceſ- 
fion of them through the Year, not with- 
out Flower pots, which grace the beſt of 
Gardens, 

If your Ground you intend for a Gar- 
den, lyeon the ſide of a Hill, your Walks 
may be made the one above the other, and 
 beas Terraces theone tothe other; the de- 
clining (ides of them,being either of Graſs 
alone or planted with Fruit. 

Tf your Houſe ſtand on the fide of a 
Hill, and you muſt make your Garden et- 
ther above i it or below it, then make your 
Garden below it, forit is much more plea- 

. fant to, view a Garden under the Eye than 
above it, and to deſcend into a Garden 
and aſcend i into a Houle, than on the con- 
- trary. 

As for all other Forms and Scituations 
of Ground aboveyour Houſe, you muſt va- | * 
ry your Models according to the place. 
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SECT. 11, 


Of Fences and Were! fo 4 Garden. 


] Hen you have diſcinazhd the beſt 

1x Land, and pleaſed your felt with 

F the compleateſt Form you can imagine for 

WW your Garden; yetwithout a good Fence, 

to preſerve it from ſeveral Evils that uſual- 

© ly annoy it, your labouris butloſt. Your 

Fences mult be conſidered of according to 

the place you: reſide, a and nature of the 

-Sey1,: and is either, ' of Brick, or Stone, of 
Earth, Pale, Pallifade, or Quick-ſetts. 

Of all which the Brick-wall is the beſt, -; of - 
| it being the. waritieſt (except Board) and nie 
$ very dry and con-natural to Fruit.* And. 
W where Brick.are'plenty, it is not a dear”. 

| Fence, conſiderifity that their form mucty | 
- accelerates the rating your Wall, and hae. 
even jofnts require but little Mortar. Yow . 
Li may alſo make the Wall much thinner with 
\ a than any other Material ( Square 
Lil tone only excepted ) becauſe you may 
- I make Nieches at a reaſonable diſtance, or 
{Shook Pillaſters on both fides or only one: - 
"1 {ide,which will ſupport the Wall, although 
| | very. thin in the intervals : This Wall needs 
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no other Coping than Bricks, ſet on edge 
ſide-ways without any over-hanging -or 
dripping, as hath been uſed, 

By which means of building them thin 


3n the intervals with Nieches or Pillaſters, 


at fit diſtances and (lender copings, almoſt 
half the materials are ſaved 1n the building 
ct them, and moſt of the'workmanſhip. 


Theſe Walls are very kind to Fruits, un- © 


der which they bear abundantly ; the Nie- 
ches and Pillaſters conduce very: much ta 


the breakiag off the cold Winds, and ſhel- 


ter the Fruit from them. 

Next unto the Brick ,, Stone-Walls are 
preferred, the Square hewn Stone out of 
the Quarry, eſpecially Sand or Free-ſtone, 
is the beſt, the cold white Stone like unto 
Chalk or Lime-Stone 1s not ſogood, Fhe 
Rough Heath-Stone or Burre is very dry: 
and warm, but by itsunevenneſs is uncon- 
venient to tack Trees againſt, unleſs you 
diſperſe here and there in the Building 
ſome fmall ſquares of Timber, or Brick- 
bats, 1n the Joynts whereof Nails will en- 


ter and take. Flints are very coldand un-* 


even joynted, and therefore the worſt of 
all Stone tor a Garden Fence. EN 
All Stone Walls muſt be well coped with 


Jong Dung, leſt wet infinuates it ſelf be- 


tween 
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tween the Stones, and decay it 1n a little 
time. Acoping of Tyleis the beſt,if made 
to carry off the drip 3 or 4 inches from 
the Wall. 0 Ee 

In many places where Stone is dear, and 
Brick ſcarce; and Lime and Sand not near, 


Walls are often made by a Compoſt of 


Earth and Straw tempered with it. - This 
Earth muſt be either of a clayiſh nature, or 
have a little mixture of Clay in it, it muſt 
be well wrought and mixed long with 
Dung orStraw, which ſerves to hold it to- 
gether until it be throughly dry 3 and 
then according to the skill of the Work- 


man, wrought up into a Wall and cover- 


ed with Thatch, being not able to bear a 
more weighty Coping. 


Theſe Walls well wrought and well co- 


ped and preſerved dry will laſt many years, 
and very warm and kind to Fruits, that 
is, to ſuch that are content-to be humble, 


theſe Walls being rarely built high. 
In the building rheſe Walls, pieces of 


Wood or Hooksof Iron ought to be placed 
in, at convenient diſtances, ſtanding three 
or four inches without the Wall, to which 


| Poles or Rails are to be.faſtned, and to - 


them your Fruit-trees , there being no 
tacking”Trees to the Wall it ſelf; 
C 4 This 
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This way of Feneing is much ufed in 
- ſome Parts, and ſomewhat reſembles the 
French way of making Walls for Fruits for 
what-cver they.are made of, they are 'vla- 
ſtered over, and hooks of Iron or Sheeps 
ak bones placed in the building of the 
Wall, at ſome convenient diſtance to affix 
the Poles unto, a»1n the {mall French piece 
called the Planters Manual, adapted only 
for that Counticy, may be obſerved. Alſo 

Rapinus at large- deſcribes the making of 
that Wall, and both of them preſcribe the 
plaſtering of them, as well to deſtroy the 
vermin that would otherwiſe {helter them- 
ſelves in the rotten cavities of thoſe Mud- 
Walls, as to accelerate the maturation of 
your Fruits. 

So that herein Emgland where other ma- 
terials are ſcarce, and-fuch a ſtiff Loam in 
the place, theſe Mud-Walls may prove be- 
neticial , not only for fecurity , warmth 
and privacy, but for the advancement and 
melioration of your Eruits, more efpecially 
if Lime be not wanting to make a plaiſter 
to cover it after that French mode. 


It is not improbable that a mixture of - 


Loam, Lime, Sand and Gravel, or ſmall 
Sand ſtones, may by being raiſed berween 
twoplanks, and ſo by degrees tothe height 

of 
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of a'Wall, and then well defended by a 
light coping, makea very good and dura- 
ble Fence and Shelter for your beſt Fruits. 
This ſcems to be the ſame way that P/zzy 
mentions. The Walls to be made in his 
time-, which then had continued many 
Years, and not impaired, reſiſting all 
Weathers; he mentions Turrets and Scon- 


ces to have been made after this manner, *' 
Lib. 35. Chap. 14. 


Good Oaken Timber ſawn into Pales 4; of 


make a very good Fence, and not dear 
where that Timber 1s plenty : Next unto 
Oak, Fir or Deal Boards will ſerve, but 
ſcarce any other Board will endure the 
mutability of the Weather long. * 

Theſe Boards ought to be well ſeaſon d, 
elſe will they ſhrink and chap exceeding- 
ly, which will be1inconvenient, as well b 
rendring your Solitary Walks leſs private, 
asby admitting cold Breezes to your ten- 
der Fruits; but in cafe your Board do not 
meetin the dryeſt and hotteſt ſeaſons, you 
may add a ſmall Battel to each Interval, 
fixt to each Rail by Nails between the 
Boards, that the {welling and ſhrinking of 
the Board may not 1njure the Battel, 

Theſe boarded Fences are the warmeſt 
tor your render Fruits,and maturates them 


be. 
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beyond any other, but being ſubje& to 
decay, are not repairable without damage 
to your Trees. 

I have already mentioned the moſt prin- 
cipal and beſt Fences for the outfides of 
your Garden, for Privacy, Security, and 
advantage to your Fruits. There are yet 
neceſſary other Fences for. the cantoning 


or dividing your Garden into leſter parts, 


for the ſeveral ufes you delign them for, 
or for the ſecurity of ſome particular parts 
of your Garden, or Fruitsor Flowers, from 
the hands of every one that may otherwiſe 
have liberty or occaſion to walk there, 
yet not to impede or diminiſh the pleaſure 


1n viewing thoſe objedts of delight thus de- | 


tended. | 

Theſe open Fences are made of Board 
of about three or four inches broad, and 
three or four foot long, either nailed to, 
or let thorow two Rails, with heads cut 
either round or like a Lance, and painted 
white with Linſeed Oy],” and white Lead, 
two or three times over,to make them en- 
dure the Weather. 

But the beſt material to make theſe Pal- 
lifades withal is Iron, ſo framed as are the 
Iron Balconies in Loxdox, fave only that 


theſe appear above the Rails with ſquare - 


painted 
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painted Heads which ſeem moſt beautiful, 
by reaſon that Flowers and other delight- 
ſome plants appear ſo plain through them. 
This Fence is alſo permanent and needs no 
repair. 

In imitation whereof, there 1s newly 
made in ſome few Gardens a Pallifade of 
Boards,of about three or four inches broad, 
which as before it was ſet flat-wiſe; each 
pale in the Pallifade is now ſet edge-wiſe, 
the upper Rail running through earch pale, 
and the foot cut with an Ox mouth, and 
ſet onan Arras Rail,cither near the ground, 
or reſting on a ground-pinning of Brick. 
The head of each pale is about three or 
four inches above the upper Rail, divided 
into two parts, the middle. vacancy being 
about one third part of the whole breadth, 
the two extream - parts for about four or 
tive inches, being cut with ſquare pyrami- 
dical points, do very much reſemble thoſe 
made of Iron. As you ſtand againſt them 
they appear open, and every thing very 
conſpicuous through them like the Iron 
but as you view them obliquely they ap- 
pear full, only their ſharp heads more open 
and not unpleaſant. Theſe Palliſfades, al- 
though they require ſomewhat more tim» 
ber and workmanſhip than the ordinary 
ſoll, 
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ſoil, yet are by:far the more compleat and 
beautiful , every motion of your Body 
from its place, begetting a variety in the 
object. {19} 

Theſe open Fences are much more plea- 

fant and uſcfal in your Partirs and inward 
Gardens than cloſe Walls, for theſe pre- 
vent not your view of the whole, nor hin- 
derthe free air from your Plants, which 
is as-neceſlary in ſome degree as warmth, 
which ought to be obtamed/from Shelters 
and Fencesat a diſtance, not by too great. 
a reverberation of heat, and ſtifling 1n the 
Summer for want of air, either of which 
proves fatal to/moſt Flowers. 
6.0f Quick Gardens are oftentimesſecur'd by quick 
| Fencess F ences, whereof the moſt eaſte to propa- 
| gate 15 that of the white Thorn, which be- 
19g well planted 1n double, treble, or more 

Cheſts or Rows of Plants, and kept weed: 

ed and defended for three or four years, 

will thrive very well in moſt forts of 

Land ; and being kept clippd, ſheer'd, or 

cut with a ſharp hook, will grow fo thick 

that a Bird cannor-find its way through, 
and that from the ground to fix or ſeven 
foot high, and proves a very great ſecu- 
rity agaiaſt bad Weather , evil Neigh- 
bours and Cattel 3 but is a ſhelter for 

| Snails 
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Snails and other Vermin that will con- 


ſtantly annoy your beſt Plants, and are 
not therefore to be planted near your 


| Partir wherem you plant your beſt 


flowers. | 


A Quick Hedge of Holly is the mo 
beautiful and moſt compact of any, but 


«the tediouſneſs of its growth is enough 


to diſcourage any man from attempting 
Its propagation, its ſeed being two years 
before they appear above the ground, and 
its Plants long before they let you know 
of their like or diſlike of the ſo1l. 
Pyracantha planted for a Fence, proves 
very ſtrong by reaſon of its ſharp thorns, 
and ſtubborn branches : Sweet-bryar allo 
1s very good, and makesa fragrant Fence, 


but the White-thorn will not give way to 


either of them , being eaſily propagated, 
moſt tonfile of any, durable, of a delicate 
colour, and early appearing in the 
Spring. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of the Walks, Arbours, and Places of 
Repoſe in Gardens. 


T is not the leaſt part of the pleaſures 
| ofaGarden, to walk and refreſh your 
—- ſelf either with your Friends or Ac- 
quaintance, or elſe alone retired from the 
cares of the world, or apart from compa- 
ny that ſometimes may prove burthenſom 
to you, and when your own Laſlitude,or 


the Heat, Rain, or ſcorching Beamsof the 
Sun, render the open Walks unpleaſant, to 


© repoſe your (elf under ſome pleaſant Tree, 


I. Stones 


 PValks 


or in ſomeCovert-or Shade, until you are 
willing to try the Air again. 


SECT. L 
Of Walks, and Materials for them. | 


L7H to accommodate you for 
VV. all ſeaſons wet or dry, hot or 
cold, it 1s convenient to have Walks and 
| Places 
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Places in your Garden proper for them. 
As for Walks, the beſt for the Winter and 


wet ſeaſons are thoſe paved with Stone, 
about the breadth of five foot in the midſt 


of a Gravel Walk, of about five or fix foot 


Gravel on each fidetheſtone, or of Graſs, 
which you pleaſe, for on theſe flat Stones 
may you walk ſecurely under-foot in all 
weathers, without prejudice to your ſelf 
or Walks. 


Next unto the paved ſtone are the Gra- 2: 6ravel- 
vel Walks to be preferred, which if made "FIR 


with a fine skreened red Gravel, do very 
much adorn your Garden, and being laid 
round: and kept rolled with a Stone Rol- 
ler, caſt off the Water, and are very ufe- 
ful in moiſt weather to walk on. 
' The Gravel Walks are beſt under your 
Fruit Walks, becauſe the Beams or Rays 
of the Sun reflect from them againſt the 
Walls, much better than from Graſs, and 
yery much advantage your Fruit. 

The great inconveniences theſe Walks 


j are ſubject unto are Weeds and Moiſture : 


To prevent the Weeds, you muſt be ſure 


| toremove all manner of Earth clean from 


Or 


1d 


the place before you bring in your Gravel, 
and in caſe the Earth be not ſtiff enough 
of it ſelf, it would not be amiſs to ſup- 

w port 
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port the ſides with two or three courſes of 
Brick, or at leaſt a Brick ſet on end edge 
by edge, to prevent the falling 1n or mix- 
ture of the ſide Earth with your Gravel ; 
yct ſo that the upper part of your Brick 
may be aninch beneath the ſurface of your 
Walk, that it may not be diſcerned. If 
your Ground be good and apt to vegetate, 
ſeven , or eight inches deep ought your 
Gravel to lye , leſt the Weeds find their 
way through : you ought alſo to cleanſe 
the Ground under from the Roots of 


Graſs, Weeds, as Nettles, Docks, &*c. leſt 


they find their way through the Gravel. 
You may fill your Walk with ordinary 
- courſe unskreened Gravel five or-ix inches, 
and after that islevelled, then lay on your 
laſt Courſe of fine Gravel, and roll it well: 
if your upper Courſe of Gravel be two or 
three inches thick, and at any time your 
Walk grow diſcoloured or molly, you 
may ſtir it with a Spade as far asthe fine 
Gravel lyes, and finely rakeit, then roll it 
again, and it will appear to be as freſh as 

at the firſt. | 
- The other inconvemence theſe Walks 
are ſubject unto1s Moiſture,eſpecially after 
a Froſt, which very much looſens the Gra- 
vel, and long ſoaking Rains make. it apt 
: ro 
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to ſtick tro your Feet : For the beſt red_ 
Gravel hath a mixture of Clay or Loam 
in it, which makes 1tin dry weather bind 
the better ; to prevent which,ſeveral Expe- 
dients are lately made uſe of. Some do 
grind or beat ſmall the ſhells of fiſh garher- 
ed on the Sea-ſhore, and therewith add a 
thin coat on the Gravel, which by conſtant 
rolling incorporates with it, and isnat apt 
to adhere to your Shooes, as 1s the Gravel 
it ſel Others that live near to Brick- 
kilns, make uſe of the refuſe parts of Bricks 
that are under-burnt, which will eaſily 
pulverize, and Jay that on the Gravel- 
walks, which prevents the ſame inconve- 
nience, and adds much to the beauty of 
your Walk, and is eafily renewed as there 
65 occaſion. 

On the edge of your Gravel-walks, you 
may lay on each fide a narrow Walk of 
Turf for your uſe in hot weather, or when 
you are willing to favour your Feet or 
your Gravel,which being kept out {treight 
on the edges, beautifies your Gravel. - 

But if you will have your Walk only. 
Gravel, then will it be neceſlary to edge it 
with Brick -three or four inches above 
the ſurface: to prevent Earth or Rubbiſh 
from intermixing with it , Bricks ſet on 


end 
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end (ide by ſide, is the ſecureſt and moſt 


laſting way for this purpoſe. 

Walks of Grafs are very oleaſant, and 
much _to be preferred in the Summer to 
any of the other, being cold and eafie to 
the Feet. They are either made by lay- 
ing them with Turf, or by raking them 
fine, and ſowing them with Hay-duſt or 
Sced (which may be had at the bottom of 
a Hay-mow or Rick) and well rolled-and 
weeded from all groſs Weeds, will ſoon 


| become a fine Graſs-walk ; it theſe Walks 


allo be laid a hittle rounding , they will 
calt off the Water the better. and be more 
commodious for your uſe than if flat. 

A Water Table on each fide, of two of 
three inches deep, cut every Year atiew, 
not only receives the waſte Water,but pre- 
ſerves the Graſs or Weeds from mixing 
with your. Borders, and preſents your 
Walk much -more pleaſant to your eye, 
than if it were otherwiſe. 

- To deſtroy Weedsin:the Gravel- Walks 
or paved Walks, where you cannot cott- 
vemently eradicate them, you muſt water 
tt with very. falt Water, or with the L- 
quor they have at the Salters, which they 
call Bittern, which abſolutely deltroys all 
vegetation,where 1tis caſt 1n aninditferent 
good quantity. It 
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It is none of theleaſt oblefations a Gar- 4: 9 7 
den affords, to have Terrace Walks, on ,,.44s. 


which you have the benefit of the Air, 
and profpe@ on your Garden. Theſe mn 
former Ages ( and now allo in more hot 
Countreys ) were much celebrated, the 
Hortipenſules or Pendantgardens were at- 
ter this manner made above the ordinary 
level, for the advantage of the Air and 
pleaſure of the Eye, and ſomewhat to add 
to the magnificence of the. Place, being 
very Beautiful as well as Commodtous. 

They are uſually made where much 
Earth or Rubbiſh is to fpare, which would 
coſt time and labour to remove, and here - 
is diſpoſed of to advantage, with. the on- 
ly expence of a Wall on the out-ſfide to 
ſupport it, or if you pleaſe on both, but 
the inner {ide to your Garden may be 
made declining and clothed with Turf. 
"The Wall on the out-ftde furmounting the 
top of the Walk about three foot, and on 
the edge towardsy our Garden may be ſet 
a Rail, or Rail and Balliſters, or a Pallj- 
fade, or a quick tonfile hedge of about 
the ſame height the Wall is of, that nei- 
ther ſide prevent the Air nor impede your 
proſpect. | 

In fome Gardens where Water isat your 
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command, the ſinking of an Aquzdudt or 
Piſcary will afford you materials for your 
Terrace-walk, both of which are beſtand 
moſt proper to be madeat the fartheſt di- 
ſtance from your Houſe. 


SECT. IL 
Of Arbours, and Places of Repoſe. 


times and in all ſeaſons, either in 


T? make your Garden pleaſant at all 


Fe. Of 4 le 
bours. 


 % 
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reſpect of the great variety of Weather, or 
your own diſpoſition or indiſpoſition, it 
will be very neceſlary to accommodate it 
with places of ſhade, to skreen you from 
the ſcorching Sun-Beams , Canopies to 
preſerve you from the Rain, and Boxes to 
ſeclude you from the too cold Breezes: 
That although you are not willing to ex- 
pole your ſelf too much in the intemperate 
Air, or your preſent inability or unapt- 
neſs for a Walk be ſuch, . that you cannot 
with delight enjoy it, yet that by them 
you may not loſe thoſe exhilerating plea- 
ſures your Garden moſt times affords, 

For cool Receſlesin the hotteſt times, it 
hath been uſual to erect or frame NIpud 
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with Poles or Rods, and plant them a- 
bout with ſhady Trees, which are an Or- 
nament to ſome Gardens, but to be reject- 
ed, I. Becauſe they require much repair, 
and care to preſerve them 3 for in your 
Garden of pleaſure you ought to be frugal 
of coſt and pains, leſt your delights be- 
come occaſions of prodigality, and your 
recreations burthenſome to you. 2. Be- 
cauſe the Seatsare apt to be moiſt and foul, 
it being apt to impair your healthto fit on 
a cold Seat , Salubrity being one of the 
Advantages expected from a Garden. 3.At- 
ter a. ſhower 1n the Summer, is the plea- 
ſanteſt time to recreate your Senſes amongſt 
your odorous Plants, and then this place 
of receſs is wholly. uſeleſs, the dripping 
continuing long after the ſhower. 4. The 
uſual cool Breezes that you will ſenſibly 
feel in thoſe Arbors, balance all the con- 
veniences you can expedt from them. 

But if the Weather and time of the day 
invite you to (itin the Air without incon- 
vemence, a Seat: under the ſhade of ſome 
Platanus, Lin-Tree, or the like, is much 
more pleaſant, than to be hood-winked - 
1 an Arbor. 


You may have a Seat made of thin and 2. of 
light materials, and painted with Oyl of a **** 
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white colour, or as beſt pleaſes your fan-. 
cy, Which may be moveable with a little. 
help, and placed ſometimes in one place 
and ſometimes in another as the Weather 
happens. This Seat may be made cloſe be- 


hind and covered, that being ſet with the. | 


back to the Wind, will beboth warmand. 
dry. ret 
To the Nieches of your Wall may you 
pl.ce Seats covered over, that you may 
reſt your ſelf in at your pleaſure: At the 
ends of your Walks are the moſt proper. 
places for ſuch Seats, that whilſt you fit in 
either of them, you have the view of your 
BREE he 

* The beſt Form for theſe Seats is round, 
the one ſemicircle within the Wall, the 
other without with a Cxp#lo, the outward 
part to be ſupported by three or four, or 
more columns of Timber or Stone, the 
other part reſting on the Wall, the top 
covered with Lead, Slate or Shingle, with 
its due Corniſh about that part that is off 
from the Wall. OInWs 
© Or you may make them of a long ſquare 
Form, about two foot in the Niech of the 
Wall and as much without , covered. as 
the round, but caſting the drip ſide-ways 
or backward. as 
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. -Having:ſeveral of theſe Seats facing to 
.cach Coaſt,be the Wind or Sun either way, 
you, have a place to defend your ſclf 
from it. | | | 
| You may- alſo cover your Benches or 
Stools with Mat, and lay the Floors with 
Board, which will much conduce to your 
owneaſe and health. 


Arbours, Benches, and Seats are very 3 Of Plea- 
neceſlary , being preſent expedients for #947. 


them that are weary 3 but that which 
crowns the pleaſuresof a Garden is a place 
of repoſe, where neither Wind,Rain,Heat, 
nor-Cold can annoy. you.. _ .. Ed, 
This ſmall Edifice,uſually term'd a Plea- 
ſure-houſe or Banquetting-houſe, may be 
made at ſome remote Angle of your Gar- 
den : For the moreremote it is from your 
Houſle,- the more private will you be from 
the frequent diſturbances of your Family 
or Acquaintance,. and being made at an 
Angle, part within your Garden and part 
without , you will have the priviledges 
and advantages of Air and View, which 
otherwiſe you will want, and-which ren- 
der. it. much more pleaſant than to be 
without them. I 
The Windows and Doors, the one or 
other reſpefing every Coaſt; may be'gla- 
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zed with the beſt and moſt tranſparent 
Glaſs, to repreſent every Obje& through 
it the more ſplendid , with Skreens of 
printed and painted Sarcenet, to preverit | 1 
1n the day, and ſhutters of thin Wainſcot, | | 

 1n the night, others from diſturbing your 
ſolitary Repoſe. "TY | 

Allo you may reap the pleaſure and ad- || | 
vantage of the Air from either Coaſt, by | ; 
opening that ſide of your ſmal} Edifice, || |. 
from whence you would receive it, ex- | | 
cluding on the other fide that which might 
otherwiſe annoy you. 

4- of 890- In the other corner of your Garden, or ſh | 

-——r=ya ſome oppoſite place to ſuch Pleaſure- || 

Plants houſes, may you ereCtanother of theſame Þ} « 

Form to anſwer it as to your view, which || | 

may ſerve asa place to preſerve your ten- 
der Plantsin, during the extremity of the 
Winter, and it is uſually term'd a Greez- 
houſe , becauſe ſeveral Winter Greens 
are therein preſerved, that will not en- 
dure the ſeverity of that ſeaſon; in italſo 
may you diſpoſe on ſhelves your dry 
Roots of Flowers and Seeds , until the 
time of the Year mind you of interring 
them. MFG 

On theſe ſmall Edifices may you beſtow 

what coſt you can afford, and make them 
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(as they deſerve to be ) the principal Or- 


naments of your Ville. 
It is not unuſual to raiſe a Mount with 


the waſte Earth or Rubbiſh, you may 


otherwiſe happen to be troubled withal, 
at ſome convenient diſtance from your 
Houſe,on which as on your Terrace-walks 
you. have the advantage of the Air and 
proſpett, and whereon you may ercct a 
Pleaſure or Banquetting-houſe, or ſuch like 
place of Repoſe. 

"The moſt famous of this kind is that 


near Marlborough, whether firſt raiſed by 


Art or Nature is not yet determined, how- 
ever it hath a moſt pleaſant and eaſe af. 
cent, and from the Summit whereof you 
have a good Air and a fair proſpect. 
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5. Of 
Mounts. 
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© CHAP. IV. 


Of Springs, Rivers, Fountains, Water- 
works, and Grotto's, neceſſary for a 
Garden. 


T is not to be denied, that a kind and 
[ fruitful Soil may produce all ſorts of 
Phants proper for a Garden of plea- 
fare, uſe, or advantage, which may render 
fach a place delightful ; yet cannor fich 
a Garden ever be ſaid to be complete, nor 
- 31 its full fplendour and beauty, without 
this Element of Water. Wherefore Rap:- 
zus adviſeth that, 
” (ent, 
Tos then who would your Villa's Grace ang- 
And on its honour always are intent ; 
You who employ your time to cultivate 
Tour Gardens, and to make their glory great, 
Among your Groves and Flowers let Water 


om, 
Water's the Soul of Groves and Flowers too. 


Beſides the particular uſes you may put | 
it to in watring your ſeveral Gardens, it- 
ts very pleafant to have your 'Piſcaries, 
8 Ruivulets, 
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Rivulets, Fountains , @&c. about your 


Valle. 7-11 a 
$E'CE. .L 
Of Springs. 


Af Any pleaſant Seats, Vills, and Gar- 
dens there are, that are very well 
ſituate for air and proſpect, that are of 
themſelyes dry, which defect may be ſup- 
plied from Springs of water riling at ſome 
diſtance, and-may+be conveyed by Pipes | 
to ſuch places in your Ville or Garden as F 
you deſire. oy 

. Tn places where Wood 1s plenty, the of Pipes 
Elm is the moſt proper material to make” 
Pipes withal for the conveyance of water 
from the Spring. to your Garden, not be- 
ing ſubje& to be torn by froſt, as are the 
Leaden or Earthen Pipes, either of which 
you muſt be ſure to lay deep enough be- 
low the ſurface of the Farth,that the froſt 
may not reach them. | 

Leaden Pipes are the moſt-convenient 


| where water is to be raiſed to any conſi- 


derable height, being not apt to grow 
leaky, nor to decay, but you muſt be ſure 
IN to 
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to lay them deep in-clay as you can, bat 
not in any mixture of Lime or ſuch like, 
leſt it decay the metal : alſo you muſt 
have a Turn-cock at the loweſt part of 
your Pipe, where muſt be a paſlage, that 
out of it you may let the water at the be- 
ginning of a Froſt, to prevent the pipes 
from breaking. | 

Earthen Pipes may be made of about 
three foot in length, and made to fit the 
one mo the other 3 and as they are lard 
deep 1n a ſoft bed of earth, clay, or ſand, 
the joynts may be clofed with a cement of 
quick-Lime, Linſeed-Oyl , and Cotten- 
wool, and bound about.the joynt with a 
piece of Leather, and: a turn or two of 


 'Pack-thread : but theſe Pipes are not for 
forcing the water to any height, being apt 


to break, but are very neceſlary cheap 
and ſweet for the conveyance of any 


' Spring without force to the place you 


defire. - | 

Sometimes 1t happens that Springs lye 
concealed in the earth, which may, if dif- 
covered, prove very uſeful in your Ville, 
and pleafant in your Garden, which to 
ditcover, obſerve the Precepts of Ra- 
f2uns, | 


Where 


» 08 
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Where ſmall declining Hillocks you perceive, 
Or any Soyl where Flags and Ruſhes live, 
Where the fat ground a ſhiny moiiture yields, 
If Weeds and prickly Sedge oreſpread the 

Fields; 
Their hidden Springs with confidence exped, 
For Sedg y places will to Springs dired. 


Alſo ſeveral Ruſticks there are, that can 
diret'you to the neareſt Spring being ac- 
quainted with the nature of the foil and 
place. 

Theſe if they lye above or level with 
your Garden, may be brought by pipes 
nto it 3: but if they happen to lye below 
It, then muſt you erect Ciſterns or Re- 
ceptacles above your Springs, that they 
may.command your Garden, and raiſe the 
water. into them by. Machins made for 
that purpoſe, moyed by men, horſes, or 
the: wind 3 which when. full, may ſerve to 
ſupply -your Garden for a certain time, 
and when expired, . the ſaid Ciſterns may 
be again filled by-the former means. 


SECT. 


Raginus. 
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SECT. IL. 
of Rzvers. 


Lthough ſmall Cryſtalline: Springs 
A brought in Pipes may be ſufficient 
to irrigate your Groves and Plants, and 
ſupply your Grotts and Fountains ;/and 
add very much to the. «tan of o_ou 
Garden 3 yet, 


F F 


——— 1f my advice you take, | 

I: the low Places of your Garden ale 
Beſides the other Springs, large Trenches too, 
Lo _— from every part the 8 treams may 


For little Brooks and Sp prings are not: REL 
Nor pleaſe a much as 4 more noble F tool. 


A fair Stream or Current Glowing cho 
or/ near your Garden, adds much to: the 
Glory and Pleaſure of it : On'the banks 
of it may you plant ſeveral aquatick Ex0o- 
ticks, and have your ſeats or-places of re- 
poſe under their Umbrage,and there ſatiate 
your ſelf with the view of the Curling 
Streams and 1ts nimble Inhabitants. Theſe 
Gliding Streams refrigerate the Air in a 
SUM- 


<< - _ uu o 3qEO3H3q ===> © ry wm my 
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Summer eyening, and render their banks 
ſo pleaſant , that they become reſiſtleſs 
Charms to your Senfes, by the murmuring 
Noiſe, the Undulation of the Water, the 
verdant Banks and Shades over them, the 
ſporting Fiſh confin'd within your own 
limits, the beautiful Swans, and by the 
pleaſant notes of ſinging Birds, that de- 
light in Groves on the Banks of ſuch Ri- 
vulets. DISD 

Whereſuch a Stream or Rtvulet cannot 


naturally ghde through your Garden but 


near unto it, it's probable that part of it. 
may be raiſed by fome Machinte, at ſome 


diſtance from your Garden, and by an A- 


quzdud conveyed through it, which wlll 
be more commodious ( the charge. only 
excepted in the bringing it thither ) than 
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the natural Current. T. Becauſe-natural 


Currents are ufually in the loweſt grounds, 
which are not ſo proper for a Garden, 
as a declining or ground above the leyel 
of the adjacent Lands. 2. For that an Ar- 


tificial Current is not fubje& to thoſe-ex-. 


travagancies , that the natural uſually 
are, by over-flowing after haſty Rains. 
3. Thoſe waters that are brought by Art 


are eafily carried-off again, and may be 
conduQted to ſeveral parts of your Garden, 


ON 
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on the edges of your declining Walks, 


whether they decline little or much ; if 


but little, then may Canals be made in the 


natural Earth, without any danger of de- 
cay or wearing, as Rapirus obſerved of 
the Water running through the Gardens 
of Lian Conrt. 


For by the Gardens fide. the Rivers paſs, 
From no ſteep Cliff,but down a bankof Graſs, 


But if your Garden ye on a more decli- 
ning Bank, then are your Aquzdudts to be 


paved and edged with Stone or Brick, leſt 


the Velocity of the Current by degrees 
eat away the Earth before it ; theſe Aquz- 
duds may be carried almoſt level, and have 
their Precipices at ſeveral diſtances, as the 
form of your Garden will bear: Theſe 


 Water-falls will appear very pleaſant if 


made broad at the end, as the fame Poet 
tells you, 


Nor ſhould it leſs deſerve of our eiteem, 


When from an even Bed, diffus'd the ſtream, 


Runs down apoliſhd Rock, and as it flows, 


Like Linnen in the Ajr expanded ſhows. 


4. Wa- 
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 4.W aters brought 1n by Art may better 
be confin'd in Canals regularly made, and 
Fiſh kept in them eaſter preſerved than in 
the natural, where inundations uſually un- 
ſtock your Piſcaries 3 therefore if you can, 
chooſe rather to bring a fair Current of 
Water through your Garden, above' the 
level of the main River ; if it cannot be 
done by an ordinary Aquzdug, yet may it 
by an Engin placed in the River, where 
the,one part of the Water ſhall conſtantly 
raiſe another for your purpoſe,the manner 


| of making and ordering whereof is not 


proper for this plac... 


 —— Vide Syitema Agriculture. 


SECT. IIL 
Of Fountains. 


FE. Vented are principal Ornaments in a 

Garden; ſcarce a famous Garden in 
Exrope without its Fountains, which were 
primarily intended for Bathing, and are 
in the more Southern Countries uſed for 
that purpoſe to this day. The Italians bes 
ſtow very great coſt in Beautifying _—_ 

E 
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for that uſe : the Frezch are very prodigal 
in their Expences about Fountains : and 
ſeveral curious Gardens in England have 
them 3 but here only for Ornament, they 
are-generally made of Stone, ſome ſquare, 
others round or oval, and of divers other 
forms, ſome flat in the bottom , others 
round like a Baſon. it; 

3 Into ſome the Water 'is caſt by Pipe 
from the ſides, out of the Mouths of ſeve- 
ral figures repreſenting Animals, or out of 
the Pipes of Exrs of Stone ſtanding on the 
Brim of the Fountain, or the Water 1s caſt 
from ſome Fignre or Statwe erefted in the 
middle of the Fountain , or from Pipe; 
ſtanding upright in the midft of it. 
There muſt alſo be waſte Pipes or Cayi. 
ties to convey away the Water from ſuch 

Fountains, which'muſt be ſo made that at 

your pleaſure you may drain your Foun iſ. 
- tain and cleanſe it, and muſt be of capa . 

ty tocarry off all the Water as it come, 
leſt it annoy your Garden, for the greater 
quantity of Water you have, the .more 
pleaſant will it appear. | 


Plenty in Fountains always graceful ſhows, 
And greateit Beauty from abundance flow, 


But 


But where neither Springs nor Rivers 


.can be obtained to complear your pleaſures, 


yet for uſe and a little for delight may 
Water be procured from the Heavens, by 
preſerving the dripsof the Houſe, and con- 


veying it to ſome Ciſtern made for that 


purpoſe in your Garden which may re- 
ſemble a Fountain, or make a fair recepta- 
cle in your Garden for the Water that 
may be gained from the declining Walks 
of your Garden or from adjacent Hills, 
as Rapinxs direts. 


But if the Place you live in be. ſo ary, 
That neither Springs nor Rivers they are 
mgh, 


Then at ſome diitance from your Garden 


make, 


'Within the gaping Earth a ſpacious Lake, 


That like a Magazine may comprehend 


The aſſembled Floods, which from the Hills 
deſcend. LR 
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F5) | 
Here follows a 


DESCRIPTION 


| Of ſeveral Sorts of 


FOUNTAINS. 


I. He Ball raiſed by a Spout of 
Water. | | - io 
IL. The Hater repreſenting 4 
double Glaſs, the one over the other. 

HE. A Dragonor ſuch like, caſting Water 
out of its mouth, as it runs round ox. the 
Spindle. : 

IV. A Crown caiting Water out of ſeverd 

Pipes as it runs round 
V. 4 Statue of a Woman, hat at the turn 

ing of a private Cock, ſhall caſt Water ont 

of ber Nipples intothe Speftators Faces. 

' VI. The Royal Oakwith Leaves, Acorns, 

and Crowns dropping , and ſeveral ſmal 

ſpouts round the top. 

VIL The Ciitern into which the Water 


flow! 
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flows by the Pipe A. the Air iſſueth out at 
the Pipe b b b. the. ends whereof make the \ 
Muſical ſounds in the Trough of Water at C.. 
which is ſupplied with Water by the PipeD. 
which in time dreins the Ciſtern, which waſte 
Water precipitates into E. and from E. into 
the common Dreiz. 


Theſe Waters are to be preferr'd for the: 
irrigation of your Plants to any other,and  - 
in caſe you make your Ciſterns well, and 
czm2nt the joynts of your Stone with Pa- 
rifan Cement, or with our own Lime com-. 
pounde4 with. Linſeed' Oyl, they will re- 
rain the Water for a long time. 


D O— 


SECT. IV. 
Of Water-works, 


Eſides thoſe natural courſes that are 
'I. propoſed, for. the leading the water 
from the one place of your Garden to the 
other.after it 1s entred into its limits, there : 
are ſeveral ways of ordering it, where it 
s either naturally or artificially advanced 
above the level of your Garden. 


E 3 1he 


| Rapinus, 
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The docile Streams will any ſhape put on, 
A thouſand different courſes they will rum. 


Therefore the Water muſt be conveyed 
from ſome Ciſtern or Conduit , ſtanding 
above your Garden at fome diſtance by 
Pipes, or elſe it muſt by ſome Artifice: be 
raiſed into a Ciſftern of Lead over fome 
Lodge or Grot in your Garden , that 
from thence it may by ſmaller Pipes be ſe- 
cretly conveyed to your ſeveral Works. 

As to the Fountains where it may be caſt 
through various fgures,as before was hint- 
ed 1n thelaſt Section. 

Or it may be made to riſe in the midſt 
of a Fountain or your Grotto, through 
the branches of an Artificial Tree, each 
Sprig being hollow, that 1t may continu- 
ally drop with Spouts on the top, for the 


erecting of greater quantities of water. - , 


Or 1t may riſe in one ſmall upright 
Stream, carrying a Ba of wood or it, 
which being exaGly round and placed on 
the mouth of the Pipe, and the Water by 
the opening of a ſtop-cock made for that 
purpoſe admitted by degrees, the Ball will 
riſe and be ſupported by the Spout of was 
ter, to five, {ix, or ſeven toot high, after 

the 
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the ſame manner as a ſingle Peaſe may be 
elevated by your Breath on a Straw ; but 
in caſe your Ball be apt to fall, then may 

' you perforate it- through the Centre 

ſmoothly and exaaly in the middle, and 
place this {mall hole directly on the mid: - 
dle of the mouth of the Pipe, and fo raiſe - 
the Ball by degrees, and the ſmall ſpout of 
water that paſſes through the Centre of 
the BaY, will preſerve 1t -in 1ts due po- 
ſture. | | oe 

By a Copper Cylinder made to fit on the 

- | top of the Pipe, out of which the water 

violently flows, to take off and on at plea- 

ſure, may you ſometimes make the water 
reſemblea large Glaſs inverted, by placing 

a flat piece of Copper on the top of the 

Cylinder, and leaving only a narrow cir- 

cular paſſage under it for the water freely 

to flow out of it on every fide. Another 

Pipe or Cylinder of a leſſer f1ze, made to 

riſe off the middle of the ſaid flat piece of 

Copper or Cap, with. a like Cap on the 

top of it and a paſlage left as before, will 

cauſe the water iſſuing ont of both theſe 

Cylinders the-one over the other, to pre- 

ſent a Glaſs within a Glaſs both 1n- 

verted..: F 

Allo Crowns,Birds,Beafts, made of light 
_ E 4 Braſs 
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Braſs or Copper, hollow ard eafje to turn 
on a Cylinder,the one end of the Cylinder 
ts to be (ct on the top of the Water Pipe, 
tne other end to force the Water with cer- 
tain thin Veins in the inſide of your hol- 
IL Figure, which will make it to move 
ſwiftly about,cjeCing the water out of the 
ſides or Mouth of the Figures in its moti- 
on, which 1s very pleaſant to behold. | 
ecret Pipes may be under the Ground, 

the ends not appearing above it, that when 
any Ladies unawares or caſually walk or 
ſtand over them, by the turning of a ſtop- 
cock you may force the Water upright un- 
der their Coats to their ſudden ſurprize.  , 
You may alſo place on Pedeſtals of 
about three foot high, ſeveral Figures at 
abo at three foot diſtance, ten or twenty 
of a {ide : the interval between theſe Ft; 
gures may be 8 or 10f otover. Through 
theſe Pedeſtals and Figures ſma]] Pipes 
muſt be brought, that the Water may out 
'of the Mouth of the Figures be ejected 
into the Air, the one Figure directing it 
towards its oppohite Figure, beyond it and 
a little ſideways, ſo that at the turning 
of a ſtop-cock, each Figure ſhall caſt out a 
ſtream of water over like a rain-bow, that 
you may walk under theſe Spouts as _Y 
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| ſo:many Arches, without any drop falling 
on you. 


But that which is very dehghtful is the 
ſinging of the ng Ts imitated 
by the motion of the Water, and is thus 
performed : In ſome Cavity of your Groct 
or other Edifice where you defire at any 
time to hear this Muſick, you mult place 
a large Ciſtern of Lead, containing ten, 
twenty, or thirty Gallons, as you pleaſe : 
This Ciſtern muſt be well cloſed on every 
part (except the uſeful paſſages for Pipes) 
mto 1t:near the top muſt the Water be ler 
in freely through a Pipe of about an inch 


diameter 3 then you muſt have alſo near 


the top, two,three,or four ſmall Pipes 1f]u- 

ing out,tending a little downwards.at the 
end of which you muſt fix your Pipes made 
of Braſs or other metal,made before you fix 
them like an ordinary F:ſtula, wherewith 
Children exerciſe themſelves in their pa- 
ſtimes, ſo that when you try it with your 
Breath, and hold the lower end in Water, 
it {hall pipe and chuck as the Nightingal - 
ſometimes doth;you may make two,three, 


or four of theſe of ſeveral (1zes, the biggeſt 


not large, and they will give fome diſtin- 
ction in ſound, theſe being fixed to the ends 
of the ſmall Pipes ifſuing out of your Ci- 
2 ſtern, 
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ſtern, md the lower ends of them dipping 
into a t 
| bottom of the Ciſtern ; when by the turn- 
ing. of a ſftop.cock the Water flows in- 
tothe Ciſtern, it expelleth the Air through 
theſe Pipes, which give you: your defired 
Muſick, until. your Ciſtern be full, then 
muſt, you ſtop the Cock, that the Ciſtern 
may empty it {elf again, and be ready for 
another time. 

The Pipe through which it empties it 
ſelf. may be at the bottom of the Ciſtern, 
of about the diameter of one third part of 
- an inch, ſothat the Pipe that ſupplies the 
Ciſtern with Water, muſt of neceſſity be 


of Capacity ſufficient to afford Water 


enough for this under Pipe, and to enforce 
Air for the mulical Pipes, therefore this 
emptying Pipe you may leflen as you find 
occaſion. | 
The Water that runs through this lower 
Pipe, may deſcend into the Trough that 
1s under the muſical Pipes, to ſupply that 
with Water. | _ ; 
Inſtead of this lower-Pipe, you may 
have a Siphon made 1n your Ciſtern, the 
inner foot of it to reach the bottom of 
the inſide, the neck thereof to be near ta 
the top of it,butnot altogether ſo high,the. 
: QUtET 


ough of Lead a little below the 
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outer foot of it ſomewhat lower than the 
bottom, that when the water flows into 


the Ciſtern, and ſtops the inner foot of the 


Siphon, the Air forthwith gives you your 
Muſick until the Ciſtern be full, then. of 
its ſelf the water paſſes through the Siphon 
until the Ciftern be erhpty. In this. way 
lefs water will make your Muſick, becauſe 
there 1s no decreafe of it until the Ciſtern 
be filled , but then you muſt not delift 
until it be fall, elfeit will not ffow.out of 
the Siphon. You , muſt alſo fupply the 
Trough before your mufical Pipes with 
water from ſome other Pipe, therefore the 
former way is the more facile, © _ 

By rhis means may you make' many 
Maufical Artificial Sounds, and to continue 
n, proportion according to the quantity 
of your Water and capacity of your C1- 
ſtern, the Water that flows 1n waſte from 
it, being made to fall from one precipice 
to another, which with its murmuring 
noiſe 1ntetmixed with the Muſical Pipes, 
makes 'an excellent charming harmony, 
eſpecially none of it being in view, but 
concealed in Rock-work made for that 
purpoſe, _ ws 
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SECT. V. 


Of Grotto's. - 
[:; oftentimes happens that in theſe Nor- 


thern Climes, the {Eſtival heats are more 
troubleſome than they are nearer the Zo- 
diack,, the Sun continuing here longer a- 
bove the Horizon 1n the Summer Zion 
than in thoſe parts, which occaſions that 
intemperancy that many times we are fen- 
ſible of, for as we have leſs of the preſence 
of the Sun in the Winter, ſo have we that 
defeft ſupplied 1n the Summer. 

But thoſe that inhabit more Southerly, 
and have the Sun more perpendicularly o- 
ver them, are more ſenſible of the acute 
heat of that bright Orb about the middle 
of the day, generally than we. are, and 
therefore about the heat of the day, they 
uſually ſequeſter themſelves from their or- 
dinary occupations, and betake themſelves 
to their ſhades and cool places of receſs 
for ſome few hours. EL 

Such that have convenient places 1n 
their Villes, make themſelves Grotto's or 
Caves1n the Earth for that only purpoſe, 
on which ſome have beſtowed ſo much 


_ coſt 
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coſt and labour that thoſe Grotts have 
been theobje&t of admiration of, and part 
of the Subj of ſeveral Hiſtories written 
by ſeveral Travellers and Strangers, as are 
their Baths and Fountains. | | 

For the ſame reaſon may our Grots be 
as neceſſary for us, to repoſe our ſelvesin 
the time of our Summer faint heats, al- 
though they are not here ſo conſtant eve- 
ry year as 1n thoſe parts, yet are they leſs 
tolerable, for want of. theſe nocturnal 
breezes they uſually enjoy. 23 

Therefore either in the ſide of ſomede- 
clive of a Hill, or under ſome Mount ot 
Terrace artificially raiſed, may you make 
a place of repoſe, cool and freſh in the 
greateſt heats. It may be arched over 
with ſtone or brick, and you may give it 
what light or entrance you pleaſe. ''You 
may makefecret rooms and paſlages with- 
in it, and in the outer Room may you 
have all thoſe before mentioned Watet- 
works, for your own or your friends di- 
vertiletnenies, oo 

It is a place that is capable of giving 
you ſo much pleafure and delight, rhat 
you may beſtow not undeſerved!y what 


_ colt you pleaſe on it, by paving it with 


Marble, or immuring- tt with Stone or 
Rock- 


Rock-work, either natural or artificially 
reſembling the 'Excellencies of Nature, 
The Roof may be made of the ſame ſup. 
ported with Pyllars of Marble, and the 
Partitions made of Tables of the Tame. 
'The.moſt famous.of this kind that this 
Kingdom affords, is that Wilto3an Grotto 
near unto. Salzsbry, on which no coſt was 
ſpared.to makeit compleat, and wherein 
you may view, or might have lately fo 
done, the beſt of Water-works, far excel. 
ling what Rapinas thus ſings of late 
Richlier's Palace in France. 


Here variouſly diſpos d the Fountains run, 
Fo headlong fall; ther riſe where they 
begun, 
:Recerve all forms, . and move on every ſide, 
With borrid noiſe, Chimera gaping wide, 
Out of her open mouth the water throws, 
For from her Mouth a rapid Torrent flows, 
From her wide Throat, as Waves #n Circles 
owt, | you bs 


A Serpent turning ſprinkles all the rout. | 


But they that cannot command the wa- 
ter, to crown: the pleaſures af their Gar- 
dens, , yet are there few that cannot find 

ſome conyenient place for this puyeſs it 
hoes being 
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_ as neceſſary in them'to avoid'the 1i- 


uvefying 'Air,' as in' other places the un- 
pleaſant Brecues. 


th ——_—— —— 
— — —— 


CHAP. V. 
of $ tatues, 'Obelicks, Dal and ah 


why pact Ornaments. 


N all places where thi che is'a Summer ,, Starnes. 
and a Winter, and \where' your Gar- 


dens of pleafareare fornetimes clothed 
with their verdant Garments,'and beſpan- 
gled with vatiety of Flowers, and'atother 
times wholly diſmantled of all theſe; here 


to recompence | the loſs of paſt leaſures, 


and to buoy up their Hopes. of another 


' Spring, many have placed'in their Gar- 


dens, States, and Figures of ſeveral Ani- 
mals, and- great variety' of other curious 
pieces of Workmanſhip, that their Walks 
might be pleaſant at any time in thoſe pla- 


| cesof never dying pleaſures. 


Herem the-ancient Romans were excel- 


 fively prodigal.fparing of no'coſt toadorn''-'* 
" their Avenies with curious Figutes for 
their Winter 'diverfions, (as well aswith 


Fare 
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rare: Plants for their Summer delights, 
Which vanity (although one of the moſt 
excuſable) is deſcended on the 1talians, 
whoſe Gardens are the mirrors of the 
world, as well for thoſe Ornaments, as for 
their excellency of the Plants that are pro- 
_ pagared in them. : 
| This mode of adorning. Gardens with 

curious Workmanſhip is now become Ez- 
gli, how many.Statues- made by excel- 
lent Art, are there to beſcen in his Maje- 
_ ſties Gardens, and in the Gardens of divers 
_ of the Nobility 'of England? But. what 
great pity:is that in many places remote 
_trom Citiesand'great Towns, theſe Statues 
. thould: drive out of their view thoſe: nu- 
_ tural Beautiesthat fo far exceed them ? 
..., Much more ornamental fre Statues pla- 
__ced.in Groves and Shades, and in or near 
. your: borders of the choiceſt Plants than 
_- on the naked ſurface of the Earth, which 
_. beget not that ſurpriſe in the: SpeCtators, 
- -as the other. 


| Statues are commendable in the midſt 


of Fountains and groum Squares in Groves, 
and at the end of obſcure Walks. 


2.0belist;, In the room. of Statues in the midſt of 


olumns may not be improper,ſo that zhe 


Four Green, Jquires, Obelicks , or ſingle 
| Work 


es 

* 

& b 
- * 
a, 


place, 
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 Workmanſhip be accordingly. Neither 


can there be a more proper nſe for an 
Obelisk, than to ſupport a Globe with its 
Axis ducly placed reſpecting both Poles, 
and its circumference on the Equinoctial 
Line, exactly divided into twenty four 
parts,and marked with twice twelve hours, 
that on it at a diſtance by the ſhadow only 


of the Globe on its ſelf, you may diſcern 


the hour of the day, and obſerve how the 
Day and Night, and Summer and Winter 
happen throughout the Univerſe. 

Many Dials of various and curious . 
Workmanſhip are made, and may be pla- 
ced on Pedeſtals -in the midſt of the 
Squares inſtead of Statues, which better 
become the ſhades. 


Dials of Glaſs, were it not for the a 3+ Dial 


alties they are ſubje& unto, pre-excel any 
other for Beauty,eſpecially the Globe with 
Its Axis through the midſt and duely eleva- 
ted with ſmall Beads on it, placed ar their 
due diſtances according to the lines of the 
Celeſtial Globe, painted on the ſuperficies 
of your orbicular Glaſs, which will not 
only give you the true hour of the day, 


but all other variations that a Dial can di- 


ret: But more of theſe things in another 


F Other 
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s. Of an. 
Aviatye 
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Other ancient Ornaments of a Garden 
are Flower-pots, which painted white and 
placed on Pedeſtals, either on the ground 
in a ſtreight line on the edges of your 
Walks, or on your Walls, or at the cor- 
ners of your Squares , are exceeding 
leaſant. 
. 1. They are uſually made of Potters Clay 
and burnt, which when full of Earth and 
frozen 1n the Winter are apt to break, un- 
leſs you place another ordinary. pot of 
Earth in the inſide of it wherein to plant 
your Flowers, you deſign to propagate 
1n.them. 
- Bur to prevent that caſualty of break- 
ing, ſome are made of Lead which are 
much to be preferred. . 
...,One' of the pleaſures that may be 
eſteemed belonging to a Garden is an 
Aviary, which muſt be near your houls, 
that you may take ſome delight 1n it there 
as well as in your Garden, and may 1n all 
ſeaſons take care of its inhabitants: As for 
its bigneſs, manner of making and order- 
1ng, It 1snot proper 1n this placeto be dil. 
courlſed of, we being rather for an Aviary 
at large, that the whole Garden with 1ts 
Grqves and Avenues may be tull of theſe 
pretty ſingers, that they may with. their 
charm- 


% 
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charming Notes , rouze up our dull 
Spirits that are too intent upon the 
cares of this world, and mind us of the 
Providence , the great God of the U- 
mverſe hath over us, as well as theſe 
Creatures. 
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Of the divers Trees, Flowers, 
and Plants, that beantifie 
and adorn a Garden. 
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CHAP. I. 
of Trees for Ornament and Shade. 


Aving lightly paſſed over the | 
H Scite, Form , Security and dead 
Ornaments of your Garden; itÞÞ i 
is time now to give you an account of Þ F 
ſuch Vegetating Ornaments , that are b 
proper and very well becoming the Gar Uu; 
dens of the moſt curious. And becaukſ m 
the Cypreſs 1s the moſt beautiful and molt 
ericbrated Tree, I ſhall begin with Peren-£ St 
mal Greens. E- 
SECT 
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SEC T. o 
Of Winter Gli 
OF all the Trees that havetied propa- 7: Of the 


ated in our European parts, none'®” ” 
| = have yet merited thateſteem as the Cypreſs 
» BY hath done, it being the moſt umform, 
2 ſtreighteſt, and moſt ſlender of any other, 
preſerving its Verdure throughout. the 
Year. 
[ts natural Country is Candia, where 
- | (4s Pliny writes) if a manplowthe gr —_ 
and not ſowe 1t with ſome other en 
preſſes will come up, and preſently oo 
above ground, from whence tlic) have 
been ſpread into the moſt parts of Exrope, 
ſo far as the extream cold will gIve them 
he Þ leave. 
ad Their Szed ſeldom or neyer ripens here 
tf in Erglazd, but ſuch as you have from 
off Foreign parts, you muſt ſowe about the 
re |} beginning of April , which whea come 
ar- | up and carefully watred and weeded, you 
ak | may remove. - 
oft Theſe Trees may be either planted as 
en-| Standards, or in Hedges, and clipped as 0- 
ther tonlil Hedges uſually are, ifyo1intend 
t 3 thcm 
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them for ſtandards, at about three or four 
years the middle ſhoot ought to be cut off 


near the top, and the whole tree kept cut 


into a Pyramidical form, and not bound as 
1s the uſual cuſtom, only clip them not 
latein the Year, leſt the Froſt prove too 


_ flerceand kill your Trees. 


For if they are not cloſe bound but 
clipt,and ſtand not ina cold moiſt Ground, 
they will .endure the hardeſt Froſts and 
ſharpeſt Winds: For I have known many 
that ſtood in the loweſt part of the Gar- 
den killed.. with the extremity of cold, 


| When others that ſtood on a Terrace more 


2. Of the 
Laurcl. 


obvious:to, the cold Winds, eſcaped, and 
for no 'other reaſon as I could judge but 
their dryand healthy Soy] they grewin. 

As the Cypreſs tor its Beauty, fo.:the 
Laurel for its Glory hath been in great 
eſteem with the Ancients, whoſe branches 
have crowned the Heads of Emperors in 
their Triumphs, and thoſe that were Vi- 
Qors in War or any Solemn Games: the 
Laurel branches are alſo Emblems - of 
Peace, and. of Pre-excellency in any in- 
genious Science or Enterprize, the-ancient 
Romans attributed unto it an extraordina- 
ry property it had againſt the evil.effeds 
of Thunder and Lightning, and thercfore 
planted 
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planted it near unto their Houſes and 
Lodgings. | 

[t 1s one of the beſt Ornamental Trees 
you can plant either for beauty or ſhade,it 
will cloath your moſt (hady Walls and 
will endure the moſt ſcorching beams of 
the Sun, 1t will mount to twenty or thir- 
ty foot in height and be content to be 
humble and tonhl, no Weather will annoy 
it, it delights moſt in moiſt Ground 3 


In watry Vales, where pleaſant Fountains 
flow, 


Their Splendent Leaves the Lovely Laurels 
ſhow. * 


And agrees beſt with a cool ſhady 
place which: 1s equal to a watry. 

They grow tall and bear great plenty 
of Berries from which the Trees are eafil 
propagated , or from layers or flips, ſet 
in a cold moiſt place. 

The Laurws Tinws is a Shrub yielding 
ſweet ſcented Tufts of white Bloſſoms in 
the Winter as well as the Summer, 1s eaſi- 
ly propagated from {ackers or layers, and 
deſerves a place among({t the beſt of your 
perennial greens. 

The Bay-Tree our old Engliſh Plant is 
F 4 a fine 
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a fine odoriferous Tree, but worn out of, 
that great eſteem that formerly was had 
of it, by the more beautiful and hardy 
Laurel. 
| Few Greens exceed in beauty either 1n 
- Branch or Leaf the Phylirea,which ſpreads 
ſo fairly and near the ground, and riſes to 
that height, and ſo eafily managed with 
the ſhears, that it is eſteemed one of the 
moſt p'eafant Plants that nature yields, it 
is very hardy and endures our generally 
molt ſevere Winters, having never known 
them nipp'd with fierce cold but once 
(Anno 1663.) and then the Branches be- 
ing for the moſt part cut off, the Tree re- 
aſk imed its former Luſtre. | 
It is raiſed of Seeds, and may be 1 increa- 
ſed by Layers and ſometimes by Slips, it 
will not eaſily bear a remove till the cold- 
eſt ſeaſons are over. 
There are two ſorts of it, the one with 
a {ſmaller and more edged Leaf than the 
other, which yields great plenty of blo: 
ſoms in the Winter which laſt until the 
Spring, bur the barren Tree is the more 
beauritu), 
Theſe Trees may be cut into any forn 
high or low, in Hedges or in (i ngle Tree, 
and will cover a Scat or Bower ma ſhott 


time, 
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- incomparable for Uſe, Defence, Sight and 
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time, and more neatly than any Tree 
whatſoever. 

A Species of the ſame is the Maternxs, a 4: Of the 
hardy pleaſant Shrub, not aſpiring to that TTOu 
height as the Phylirea,but is apt for Hedg- 
es, and eaſily managed. | 

Moſt of the ancient Gardens of Ezgland + of bog 
were formerly beautified with this never | 
dying Box, becauſe you might have redu- 
ced it to any form or ſhape high or low, | 
but by reaſon of the ill Savour emitted 
from it, and by its ſpreading Roots continu- 
ing long in a place ſterilizing the con- 
fining Earth , it is now. bamſhed our 
Gardens. | 

Our Modern Planters have brought into 5: &f th: 
our Gardens to adorn our Walks., the **"** 
Exgh-Tree, which growing tall and ſtout 
againſt all Weathers, and its ſmall twigs 


| ſticking cloſe to the Trunk, clothing it 


always green, no Sun nor ſhade offend- 

ing it , 1s one of the moſt ornamental 

Trees you can defire. 

| Iſhould undervyalue the judgment and 7,7 *** 
opinion of our beſt Arboriſt Mr. Evel:z,if 1 n 
ſhould not numerate the Holy amongſt the 

molt. {elect of our Hortenſe perennial 
Greens, which he eſteems to be the moſt 


rY74- 


9. Of the 


Cedar. 
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Ornament, I need fay no more of it, ſeeing 
his learned Pen hath ſufficiently embla- 
zoned its fame. - 

The Firr-Tree 1s rather for the Woods, 
than for the Garden, yec by reaſon of the 
{lender and aſpiring trunk of the ſtreight 
Firr, and the facil keeping and preſerving 


| Its Branches in a compleat Circular order, 


it doth very well become a Garden, 
planted at the Corners of your ſquares, or 
in direct Jines at a little diſtance from 
your Walks. | | 

Having one of theſe Trees whoſe top 
was periſhed, I clipt it with my ſheers, 
and reduced it to a fine Conick ſhape; 
and find it as eaſſe to be managed with the 
ſheers, as any other Plant. 

They are eafily propagated from the 
ſeed taken out of the cloggs and {ownin 
March, and very well endure a remove, 
all other ſorts of Firr and Pines, beſides 
the ſtreight ſmall leaved Firr are to be 
excluded your Garden of pleaſure, being 
not capable of being reduced to a com- 
pleat form, h 

For the rarity of it more than for its 
beauty.may the famous Cedar find a place 
in your Garden, the name whereof is ſuffi- 
cient to revive thoſe ſtupendious FFition 
vE - 
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ofthe Magnitude, Durableneſs, Excellency 

and Virtues of that moſt ſacred of Trees. 

Not unbecoming your Garden, is the '* Of the 

Ilex or ever Green Oak which is hardy, * 

though ſlow in growing, and propagated 

from 1ts Seed or by layers. 

- The greater Tree Stone Crop isa beauti- 11. of Tee 

ful green not common but raiſed from *'®”* 

layers and preſerved in ſome Gardens. 
The Strawberry Tree as it 1s fo termed 12: Of the 
from the red Berries it uſually bears, © 
_ although difficultly raiſed from Secds or 
Layers, and with the like difhculty re- 
moved whilſt young, yet thrives very well 
in the warm part of your Garden, adding 
mach beauty to it by 1ts green leaves all 
the Winter , and its Berries in the Au- - 
tumn, 

One of the moſt Vulgar yet moſt uſefu] 13: of 
and -neccſſiry Greens is the Roſemary, a 47 
Plant natural to many places in 9pazzr, 
but here nouriſhed in the warmeſt places 
of our: Kitchin Gardens ; I have obſerved 
in'ſome:Country Gardens a dwarf kind of 
Roſemary kept ſheered that hath been ex-. 

; ceeding comely, - thePlant 1s ealily mani- 

ged, did not the moſt ſevere colds deſtroy 
it,but that dwarf kind is the more hardy. 

The large double Koſerary 1s the more 

Orna- 
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Ornamental to a Garden; but that with 
a double bloſſom the more rare. | 
14 OfPy The Pyracantha or ever green Haw- 
74:24 thorn is a compleat Tree for a Fence, its 
Thorns being ſtrong and ſharp, it is alſo 
very beautiful when 1ts Berries are ripe, 
which are of a Coralline red, its leaves e- 
ver green, but not very thick. 
15. 0f 4= The Arbor vite, ſo called from ts ever 
ber vt4. oreen and hardy leaf, may. be planted to 
make up your number of Greens, for its 
_ rarity, but not for its beauty, any more 
than the Saviz, which is much like 1t. 
16. of cs The Celaitras or Stati-tree, doing a 
lafirus. few green leaves over the Winter, and as 
Mr. Rez adviſeth, is fit to be mixed with 
Pyracantha tor the making of the ever 
green Hedg. | 
Thefe ever green Plants have 1n them 
a ſtrong refinacious Juice , that fortifies 
them againſt the cold, and is the cauſe of 
the continuing of the leaf ſo long on the 
Stalk, as may be obſerved in the +t7rr and 
Pize, what an abundanceof that Terebin- 
tine Sap do they contain, endaring the 
moſt fierce colds the Northern Chmate 
yields, the Cypreſs and the Roſemary, both 
yield a very hot and refiny ſap. 
The Holly affords us out of its bark, that 
__  glurinous 
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glutinous lime that enſnares the heedleſs 
Fowl , which diffuſed naturally into its 
leaves, enables them againſt all the incon- 
_—_— of Winter and Cold. The 

bylirea bgth a very ſtrong Sap that pre- 
Gre mh abate by its Blofloms aford.- 
ing ſo much matter for the Bees to feed on 
in the Months of Fammary and February. 
All the other Winter Greens have more 
or leſs of the like reſinatious and gluti- 
nous Sap or pr that is not ſo eaſily 
preyed upon by extreme colds. 


—_— id 
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Of Variegated or Gilded-leafed Plants. 


8 hp Perenmial Greens are very Or- 
namenta], planted in their proper 
places of your Garden and Avenues, by 
reaſon of their perpetual Verdure, that 
the Winter that ſeems elſewhere moſt bar- 
ren, here amongſt theſe Greens appears 
like a perpetual Spring,yet muſt theſe give 
place to the moſt beautiful of Trees and 
Shrubs of the ſame kinds (as to their du- 
rableneſs) by reaſon of their variegations, 
but much excelling them, "1 
For 
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For what can be more' pleaſant than to 

have Groves or Walks (when the Flowers 

that are but for a day are retired). appar- 


ments, ſome with yellow and gxeen, others 
with white and green, phavr'v. the two 
royal Metals that by the Gilders , hand 
adorn the Palaces of Princes. The moſt 
excellent of all which gilded Plants 1s the 
x. 6i1dd Holly, whoſe Bark as well as Leaf is va- 
Holy, riegated with a bright yellow, the more 
yellow the Leaf is the more beautiful is 
the Plant ; if Vulgar Greez Holly be ſo 
glorious and refreſhing an Object, as Mr. 
Evelin hath CharaGterized it to be, then 
certainly the ſame with a due mixture of 
a bright yellow muſt pre-excel. In fine, 
whoſoever hath once ſeen this Tree will 
not think any Perernial green equab to 
it, for-it isike the true ſcarlet dy, which 
preſent debaſeth all other Colours. | 
2. Gilded The Gilded Laurel is a very pleaſant 
Zaurc. Tree although inferiour to the Ho//, for 
want of that Oriental Verdure and more 
polite Leaf, but this Plant is more rare 
| to be obtained than the Gilded Halj. 
2Gildes Of Phylirea alſo there is a ſort. that 1s 
Phylira much variegated with. white and is very 


and 414+ pleaſant, as the like there is of Alaterywe, 
which 


relled with Gilded - party-colour Gar- | 
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which 1s not altogether ſo hardy asthat of 
the Phylirea,yet both moſt worthy of your 
care. 

The Leaves of Box are on fome Trees 4: 5i!dea 
Gilded with an edge round each of them ®** 
with yellow, but' theſe Trees do not an- 
nually produce all their Leaves Gilded: 
ſometimes they are green, and ſometimes 
Gilded, yet are theſe Treesnot tobe want- 
ingin your Golden Grove. 

There is beſides the Roſemary that is g. Gilded 
Gilded with yellow, aſort of it variegated Amy 
with white, very delightful tothe Eye and 
not fo common. as the yellow, but both 
theſe are to be 'preſerved under warm 
Walls or other Fences to ſecure them from 
the too ſevere Winds. 

The Periwinckle is a low creeping Plant, 6:64lded 
ſome bearing white, ſome blew Flowers, - i 
growing wild in many places, and ſcarce Th 
worthy of a place in a Garden, except for 
the covering the Ground in the Shades of 
your Groves and Avenues, with 1ts ever 
green and running Branches, but the Gzl- 
ded Periwinckle whoſe Leaves are 'excee- 
ding well variegated , much refembling 
the Gzlded Phylirea or Alaternws, 18 as com- 
pleat an Ornargent for clothing the Earth 
of your Golden Groveas any of the ge rom 

recs 
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Lilly. 


8. Gilded 
Nights 
e and 


Mugworte 
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3 | Trees are for the more lofty part oft. 
| n. Gilded © 


And although your Gilded Trees are 


- moſt becoming in a Grove or Walk, and 


the Periwinckle be proper for a humble 
Ornament, yet ſome Plants of a middle 
rank or degree may not unbecome fy 
ſplendid an Obje& 3; of which none can 
be more ſuitable than the Lilly whoſe 
Verdant Shining, Pale-green Leaves are 
curiouſly painted by Nature's Pencil 


. with yellow, appearing at a great diſtance 


as well as near very beautiful z theſe Leaves 
from the Ground to the top of the Stalk, 
from the Spring to the Autumn, being 
much more comely than the Bloſſom, 
which is the fair white Lilly. 

It 1s known to all Naturaliſts that the 
beſt Garden groundis moſt prone to weeds 
which are its Spontaneous productions, 
and ſeeing that Weeds are expected 1n our 
Grove as well as in our Garden, it were 
better that it were in part ſupplied for 
want of Gilded leaved flowers with Gil 
ded Weeds, whereof the Night-ſhade, 
otherwiſe anoiſome Weed, but. with its 


variegated Leaves, and here and. there 


thinly diſperſed, . with GzIded Mygwort, 
another Weed of the like nature, would 
make a good mixture with the other 


richer | 
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richer dyes, hke the ordinary Colours in 
a Pifture which ſerve to illuſtrate the 


more excellent. 


Some other ſorts of Gilded Plants there 
may probably be 3 but theſe are all thatT 
have hitherto obſerved. As theſe have 


"been caſually met withal, and from them. 


others have been raifed, ſo by the ſame 
reaſon may other ſorts be'diſcovered that 
yet have not been obſerved. 

For travelling through ſome part of _ 
Glamorganſhire, and diſcourfing 'of theſe 
Variegated Greens, one of that Country 
aſſured me that in that County wasa very 
large Holy with all its Leaves curioutly 
Gilded, growing wild ina Wood, which 
was not unlikely, for from the Woods 
they firſt came, -but that which was moſt 
ſtrange was that the ſame Tree ſhould be 
neglefted , and not a great number of 
Plants raiſed from it. "NL 

The reaſons why fuch variety of co- 
lours ' ſhould appear in - the Leaves of 
Trees and Plants 1s not to be diſcovered, 
{eeing that we may obſerve the like in 
the various colours of ſome ſorts of Beaſts 
and Birds, and they as well as theſe are 
alſo apt to degenerate. And as theſe curi- 
ous Plants are by accident, or ſome ſecret | 

- inclt- , 
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inclination of nature diſcovered unto us, 
ſo they are the more to be valued, and on 
them may we the better beſtow our de- 
light and admiration. 

| 9. The Thus will we conclude this Seftion, of 

Embroi- monſtrous curioſities in the Leaves of 

der. Plants, with that of the Elder-tree. It 


happened that about two years fince, 


| 

| 

( being Arno 1674.) a Gardener near iÞ ' 
London,by accident diſcovered in a hedge I * 

an Elder-tree, whoſe Leaves ſeem'd to be || ' 
embroidered, by the ſwelling of the veins | * 

that ſpread themſelves throughout the I *? 
Leaf, and appearing of a different colour | * 
from the reſt of it, they being of a curi: þ } 

ous texture, made them appear to the | # 
Eye moſt beautiful and rare, which Tree | 

he tranſplanted into his Garden, as no i * 
{mall curiokity. ; 

_ _—— Lv 

SECT. IIL b 

tC 
Of other Trees propagated for their Beauty | © 
and Shade. Ol 
= | nn Irt 
r. ofthe FJEſides theſe Perenmal Greens and 0- te! 
| Platanithe ther rarities in Nature that ſeem to lig 


take up ſo Jargea room in your.Planta- Þ PA 
_ TIE ton, | 
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tion, yet are there other Trees that inthe 
Spring and throughout the Summer, do 
very much adorn your Groves and Ave- 
ues, and cool and refreſh thoſe that de- 
light to walk in them in the heat of thoſe 
ſeaſons. The moſt principal of which is 
the Platanxs, a Tree ſo much admired by 
the Ancient Roxrars, that they preferred 
them before any of their own Native pro- 
ductions, and that for their Shades only, 
it ſo abſolutely excluding the Beams of the 
Sun in the Summer, and admitting them 
in the Winter. The Branches are but thin 
and {Jender, the Leaves broad and of co- 
Jour pleaſant, the Tree groweth large. 
Pliny records that in his time, a Plaze-free 
was of that bigneſs that being hollow 
within, eighteen perſons uſually fate on 
Benches in it, and ſupp'd with Licinias 
Mutianws its owner. This Tree delights 
In Water : for the Tree that grew to that 
bigneſs, had a cool Fountain adjoyning 
to it, and thoſe that had not ſo convent- 
ent a place for it, yet it ſeems by Pliny, 
out of their extraordinary affe&ion to it, 
Irrigated 1t with better Liquor. He alſo 
tells you of another that the Emperor Ca- 
lgula had in his Ville, in which was a ca- 
pactous Room, that fifteen perſons might 
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ſit at a repaſt, and yet ſpace enough for 
their Servitorsto wait on them. In truth, 
the World doth not yield a more beautz 
ful Tree for ſhade than the Plare.It grows 
and proſpers well if planted .in a moiſt 
ground, or be conſtantly watred whillt it 


= young, and will ſoon arrive to your 
deſired bigneſs | 


ts Unto the Platanas, 
T:lia. 
High ſhooting Linden, next exad#s your care, 
With Gratejul Shades: to thoſe who Fake th the . 
Air, 


This Tree ſeems to contend with the Plz 1 
tanus tor beauty and ibade, only its Leave 1 
are not ſo fuir,but for its conick or pyranu- 1 
dical Form it exceeds moſt Trees, and for c 
its ſweet ſcent, wherewith it perfumes the I] © 
Airin the Months of July and Auguit,there c 
1s no Tree comparable to it. of that mag- : 
nitude. The Bees will teſtifie 1t, whoin FI ., 
innumerable multitudes oather on the © - 
rows of theſe Trees when they are in 
bloſſoni. They are. reducible almoſt to 


any form, if planted at a diſtance they oh 
ſpread, if near they alpire. They delight F 
in moiſt aad good ground, and are very F| . 


qui 
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quick of growth. The many large Ave- 
nues planted of them in moſt places, -ſuf- 
fictently demonſtrate their beauty, ſhade, 
and flavour. 


The Horſe-Cheſaut for the beauty of its 


' Leaves in the Spring, and the compleat 


form of its Bole, is not unworthy of a 
place amonglt the belt of Trees for Shade, 
and Ornament. This Tree 1s very lately ' 
made Engliſh, being brought 1n its Seed 
or Nuts from Conitantznople, 1t profpers 
very well here in good light Mould, its 


| buds all the Winter and until it ſprings, 


are covered with a ſhining glutinous mat- 
ter or Gum, and about the beginning of 
My, it uſually makes ics. whole Years 
(hoot in_eight or ten days, and then di- 
lates its Leaves, more pleaſant than which 
ſcarce any Tree yields. 


Chriits Thorn, ſo named, for that it is 4- Paliu- 


ſaid to bz the ſame wherewith our Saviour 
was Crown'd at Jeruſalem, near which is 
tie natural place for its growth. This 
Tree may be placed in your Garden as a 
rarity, as may that which is yet a greater 
wonder called 


_ TheGliſtenbury thorn, being in appear- ;. m1, 
ance a vulgar waite Thorn, yet badding 6't»b75 


and yielling pleatifally its bloſloms in De- 2% 
G 3 cember. 
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cember. T have for ſeveral years obſeryd 
it in Bloſſom at Chriſtmas, ſometimes it 
bloſſoms before if the Weather be mild, 
but if the cold be very ſevere it will retard 
it : thoſe Bloſſoms are ſucceeded by Berries 
and Leaves, although Winter, as the or- 
dinary white Thorns are in the Summer, 
They that read the divinity of the Mona- 
ſtery of Glaſtenbury, may the more eaſily 
believe the report of this Tree, that by its 
bloſſoming on the twenty fifth day of Ne 
cember, it doth not only indicate unto y; 
the very day of our Saviours Nativity, bu 
condemns our floth and contumacy in not 
rejoycing with it at ſo glorious a diſpen. 
ſation. 

This Tree flouriſhed many Years in Wit 
ton Garden near Salisbury, and I ſuppoe 
3s there yet, but is not altogether ſo exat 
to a day as its original from. whence it 
came was reported to be, it's probable the 
faith of our Anceſtors might contribute 
much towards its certainty of time. For 
imagination doth operate on inanimate 
things, as ſome have obſerved. 

'* Thus have you a brick account of the 
moſt delighttul, pleaſant and ornamental 
Trees wherewith to beautifie your Gar- 
act, Avenues and Grove: , Which are way 
and 
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and cool receſles from the noiſe and cares 
of the world, and the hot gleams of the 
Sun, and are an artificial Epitome of the 
larger Woods, Forreſts,and Groves, ſo much 
celebrated by the Ancients, who attribu- 
ted unto them moſt divine honour. , 

Here you may 1n a ſmall Room and at 
an eaſie expence, reap the advantage of 
thoſe more ample poſſeſſions. 


 Thas bleſt 3s he, who tir'd with his affairs, 


Far from all noiſe, all vain applauſe, prepares 
To go, and underneath ſome ſilent Shade, 
Which neither cares nor anxious thoughts 
invade, | Es 
Does for a while himſelf alone poſſeſs, «if 
Changing the Town for Rural happineſs, 
He, if he pleaſe, into the Groves may ſtray, | 
Liſten to th* Birds which ſing at break of day. Rapinus. 


—_ — 


.-3/ SECT. ÞFYV. 
Of the Propagating and Planting the 
faid I rees. 


$ [3 He ſeveral Trees before mentioned, 


{ are variouſly propagated and re- 
moved at various times, being many of 
them Exoticks : And therefore the nature 


of the Climate is to be conſidered. 


G 4 Such 
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Suchof them that are natural to this, 
or 4 more Northerly-Climate, may be re- 
moved at any time of the Winter, but the 
nearer the Spring the better, and are ge- 
nerally raiſed of ſeed, as the Holy, the 
_ Engh, the Firr, the Py racautha, and the 
Glaſtenbury-thorn. The Lawrel, the Bay, 
the 1:lia, the Caſtanez Equina, lickaves 
raiſed by layers as well as by ſeeds, yet 
will endure a Winter removal. 

The Cypreſs, the Pire, the Cedar, and the 
Celaitrus are more tender, and although 
they are raifed of ſeed only, yet ought. 
they to be removed in the warmth of the 
Spring about March or April. As alſo the 
Plants, Slips, or Layers of the Phylzrea, Ala- 
ternws, Ilex, Arbutus and Roſemary, whe- 
ther from ſeed or Layers, becauſe they 
are brought hither from a more Southerly 
County 

The $l;ps or Lajers of all your Gi/ded 
Plants, deſerve 'your care in removing. 
them at the Spring, or ſuch times as the 
plain. Trees of the fame kind ought 
to. be. 

The Box, the Greater Tree ſftone-crop,Ar- 
bor Vite, Savin, Platanus, and the Palins 
75, Are increaſed by Slips and Layers ons 
ly, which muſt be laid or flipped in 
the 
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the Spring, and (except the Palinras) may 
be removed all the Winter, the Palinrus 
only in the Spring. 

It 1s obſerved that it is the beſt way of 
planting the Box, to ſtrip away the Leaves 
from the Slip, and not to wind the Stem, 
but to ſet it whole without winding. 

[t is alſo ſaid, that every {hp of a Bay-tree 
will grow if ſet in March, the great Leaves 

. being ſtript_ off, but they. muſt be ſhaded 
and ſometimes watred if need require, elſe 


they will not ſo eaſily take root. | 
The Gilded Trees or Plants muſt be in- 


creaſed by Layers, Slips, or Grafts, for it 
is obſeryed that by raifipg of them from 


Seed they degenerate. 


— 
ym . 


CHAP. 1I. 
, Of Flower=trees. © 


| \ | Fter your Garden, Avenues , and 


as you deſire, and thoſe adorn'd 
 ſofar as necellarily they ought to be, with 
thoſe graceful and immortal Greers and 0- 
ther pleaſant Trees yielding ſhade _ _ 

| ight, 


Groves, are reducedinto ſach form - 


k 


_ 
*%, . 
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light, it then behoves you to furniſh thoſe 

intervals that remain, and the borders of 
your. Walks with Flowers, the wonders 
of Nature for the richneſs and variety of 
their Colours, Scents, Forms, and Sea- 
fons. Amongſt all which thoſe Shrubs or 
Trees yielding fo great a variety of thoſe 
objeds are moſt on prized, and of theſe 
is the Roſe to be preferred. _ 


SEET.L 
Of the various kinds of Roſes. 


they only adorn but perfume your Gar- 
dens. 1 


Now [ percezve from whence the Odours flow, 
While on the Roſes kinder Zephyrs blow. 

Out of the Prickly Stalk the Purple-Flower 
Springs, and command: the Vulgar to adore, 
The Garden-Yucen doth now her ſelf diſplay, 
Soiling the Luſtre of the riſing Day. | 


£ 
V. 
f 


near thegroundz when that ſingle yellow 


_ the Auſtrian Roſe, being but ſingle, yet in x19, 
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Between the Tulip and the Gillyflow- 
er, they are the greateſt ornament to a 
Garden, whereof the Te/ow Province Roſe 1+ Of yel- 
is the moſt beautiful, where it brings forth _—_ 
fair and kindly Flowers, which hath been 
obtained by budding a ſingle Telow Roje 
on the ſtock of a flouriſhing Fraxcford Roſe 


is well grown in that branch, inoculate 
your double yellow Roſe, then cut off all 
ſuckers and ſhoots from the firſt and ſe- 
cond,leaving only your laft, which muſt be 
pruned very near, leaving but few buds, 
which will have the morenouriſhment,and 
yield the fairer and moreentire bloſſom. 

This Treeor a layer from a Roſe of the 
ſame kind delights moſt and blows faireſt 
ina cold, moiſt, or ſhady place, and not 
againſta hot Wall. 7 5 

The ſingle yeHow Roſe is ſcarce worth 
the planting except for the uſe aforeſaid. | 
. The neareſt in Colour to the former is 
much eſteem for its Bloſſom, whole Leaves 
are of a ſcarlet colour within, and on the 
outſide of a pale yellow. Rad 
\ The ſweeteſt and moſt uſeful of Roſes > Dal 
is the Damask, which in my Lord Bacons q 
time was by him obſerved not to _ 

cen 
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been in England above one hundred years; 
of theſe Lamask kinds there is one that 

- beareth Bloſſoms with the farſt, and ſo con- 
tinues with new Blofloms until the Froſts 
prevent it , and 1s therefore called the 

4 Tt: Monthly Roſe,and is not inferior in ſmell to - 

"ld the Damask, and deſerves a place amongſt 

 yourmolſt ſele&t Plantszthis ſeems to be the 
 Roſethat Pliny mentions to be growing in 
Spain,that blow and flower all the Winter. 

& The a: The Damask Province Roſe differs from 

54 Pr:- the ordinary Damask, 1n that only it is 

#77 49% very double and fair but not ſo ſweet. 

6.76 rþ The Damark, Roſe with ſome of its 

and Lonca- T eaves marked with a faint bluſh is uſually 

per kj! termed the York and Lancaiter Roſe. 1 ſup- 
poſe becauſe it was the firſt variegated 
Roſe that was here known after the U- 
niting thoſe two Horſes or Roſes. 

5 Aty. But the beſt of Damask Roſes and inferi- 

Herts Koſe- Gyr to none. other 1s the Damask com- 

z pleatly ftriped, uſually called Mr. Harts 

Role; it 1s a. very plentiful. bearer, the 
Flowers exceeding {ſweet ' and very beau- 
tiful , and. that Garden is defective -that 
1s without It, F916 {Ling 

*. T--3;- There are two Roſes bear the name of 

£2 Roſe. Belgick Roſes, the one of a bluſh Col:ur, 

bearing many Flowers at' the end of a 

5-20; Branch, 
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Branch, and 'thoſe very- ſweet ; and this 
Tree is eſteemed the greateſt Bearer of all 
Roſes. The other is of a red colour, very 
double: and beautiful , and' m good e- 
{teem. "HT LK R's 
The ordinary Red Roſe is generally g. the Re4 
known, the Hungarian Roſe is little better, $9 
and the Red Province 1s eſteemed only for 
ts fairneſs, asis the Dwarf Red Roſe tor its 
_ humility. | 
| The Roſe that moſt 1]luſtrates the whole 10. Ze 
kind is the Roſe-nmnd;, being Red ele- 
gantly ſtnp'd with White, two fo divers 
colours appearing plainly at a diſtance; its 
icent 1s weak, but that defec& 1s fupplied 
by its beauty. | | 
The Marbled Roſe is a very fair Red !!: 7% 
Roſe, fully and curiouſly marked or dap- xp. 
pled with dark colours, that it very much 
reſembles Marble, from whence it hath its 
name , and deſerves a place amongſt the 
beſt Roſes. 1 EE 
The Velvet Roſe 18 the darkeſt of all Ro- 12. The 
ſes, and its Leaf much reſembling Velvet, /***% 
it's not very. double but ſome more than 
others, This Tree and the Roſa mund;, 
are very great Encreaſers. X 
TheFrancfordRoſe yieldeth large thoots, 13. Th 
and-1s fit for the budding of the Teloy Franford | 
| Ro ſe Roſes | 
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Roſe on it, the. Flowers not much to be 
commended, nor is that of the Roſe with- 
| out Thorns, or the Virgin Roſe. 
| Arn The Cram Roſe 18 1n eſteem only for 
| Zoſee its ſweet ſcent and early blowing, being 
the firſt of Roſes. | 

15. The The vulgar white and bluſh Roſes are 
| mr known to moſt, the Roſa Carina lo calld 
cazizz. fromits whiteneſs like untoa Dogs tooth, 

yet not ſo perfetly white as the Vulgar, 
but muchmore double,and for that reaſon 
It 15 eſteemed. 
17-Muk The double Mw5k Roſes flower later 
% than any other Roſes except the Moxthly 
Roſe - Their ſcent gives them their name, 
and deſerve a place in your Garden, but 
the ſingle called the Spariſh Mk Roſe, 1s 
not of ſuch value, 

18. Evo Oneſortof the Musk Roſes keepeth on 

eres Role. ts oreen Leaves all the Winter , which 
property hath impoſed 1tsname3; its Flow- 

ers are fingle,yet not to be {lighted þy the 
curious. 
' rg. Doulde Thevulgar ſweet Briar for its excellent 

Eglantine. odour in the Spring, deſerves a place near 

your Houſe or places of repoſe, yet not 
ſo much as that which bears a double 
bloſſom , for which it is preferrd to 
Ir,, and 1s one of the beſt of odoriterous 
Plants. | The 


an. I onws TT JJ 
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The Gelder Roſe or Gelderland Roſe.ſup- 
oſed thence to have its name, or rather 
Elder Roſe,from the likeneſs of its branches 
to Elder,having the name of a Roſe I place 
it here, although not in'any thing reſem- 
bling it. It is a hardy Tree, and yields 
great plenty of Snow-white bunches of 
Bloſſoms, and very well becomes a Garden 
or a Chimney by a due mixture. 


 ———— 


SECT. IL 
Of Ordering of: Roſe Trees. 


Oſes have been in fo great eſteem 
, from all antiquity, that the curious 
have been very diligent in their propagati- 
on, amendment and diſcovery, ſeveral ha- 
ving been in ſeveral Ages produced that 
were not known to the Times preceding, 
and various ways have been invented and 
found out for their propagation, improve- 
ment and preſervation. 

The moreexcellent forts of them have 
ſucceeded very well'by Grafting on the 
Stock of the common ſweet Briar. 

And by inoculatien ' may they be in- 


| creaſed on the Stocks of the common Roſe 


Trees 3 


Gelder Roſe. 
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Trees; the time for this work 1s about 
-- Midhimmer;-.. 755; 5 | 
_ And when you. have thus. obtained 
one Tree of a "cox of the more rare, you 
may multiply them by -Jaying them; 
which may be done without the help of 
Boxes or Pots, the Branches being pliable 
and the Tree it ſelf humble, 'only by bend- 
ing down the Tree and laying the Bran- 
ches in the Earth, and covering the mid- 
dle of them,being firſt prickt with an Aw] 
about ſome joynt, that is to be under the 
Earth. This may be done in the Spring, 
ſometimes watring the Layers 1n dry 
Weather, then in the Autumn molt of the 
Spriggs will have-taken root, and are 1n 
- their prime tobe removed 3 theſe will 
never degenerate, and all Cions proceed- 
ing from them will be of the ſame. - 

To make. Roſes bearearly, they muſt be 
planted in a very warm place, or on a de- 
clining Bank towards the Sun, and irriga- 
ted with Water, enriched with the hotteſt _ 
dungs or ſhavings of Horn and Lime ſteep- 
cd in Water : ſome fay warm Water will 
accelerate their blowing, 

To make thembearlate,the way approv- 
ed of by ſeveral upon experience, is at 
the time when they begin to bud, to. clip 
; | Or 
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ot ſhear off all the Buds, and when other 
Roſes have done blowing, theſe will ſhoot 
forth new Buds; thus may you annually 
continue this pleaſant Flower longer than 
naturally it would, by cutting ſome of 
your Trees that they may ſucceed the 
other. 

Some fay , if you cut the tops of the 
Trees in the firſt of the encreaſe' of the 
Moon after the Bloſſoms are faded, that 
_ another ſhew of Blofloms will appear 
about Michaelmas, but the other is the 
more certain way, | 

To have Roſes until Chriſtmas, you may 
plant the monthly Roſe 1n ſome Niech 
| of your South-wall, and you will have 
Roſe buds freſh and fair.in OFober, and 
in mild Winters in November, which by 
ſhutters artificially made may be defend- 
ed from the cold ( ſometimes admitting 
the Sun) until Chriſizzas, you may add 
artificial warmth to them if you pleaſe, I 
have had fair Roſe buds in November with 
younger by them, which might have been 
thus preſerved. | 

Mak Roſes are tobe planted againſt a 
high Wall or fide of ſome Building, and 
not check'd in their growth upwards, leſt 
you hinder their bearing. 

H SECT. 


T. T'llow 


Taſſeminte 


2. YVVhite 


Faſſemine. 
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SECT. III. 


Of divers other Flower-bearing Trees. 


Efides the great variety of colours and 
B delightful ſcent that the Roſes have 
for the greateſt part of the. Summer yield- 
ed you, yet there are ſeveral other ſweet 
and pleaſant Obje&s Nature hath furniſh- 
ed you withal, if you will lend your al- 
fiſtanceto convey them into your Garden, 


of whom none are more gratefully odo- 


riterous than the Jaſmirs. 


Nor knows he well ta make his Garden ſhine, 
With. all delights, who fragrant Jaſſemine, 
Negle&s to cheriſh. —— _ Rapinus 


The moſt common is the Yelow Jaſe- 
mine, but the white far exceeds 1t in beau- 


ty, and-yielding one of the moſt odorife- 


rous Flowers 1n nature, as the perfumes 


_ © made thereof witneſs. In the Autunnal 


Seaſon theſe Liſt furniſh you with many 
Bloſſoms tor a long time until, the Froſts 
prevent them, both theſe requirethe help 
of a Wall or Pallifade, their Branches be: 


10g but {lender and weak, yet enduring - 


the moſt ſevere Colds. The 
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Thlxochitle isa Plant requires a tall Wall 
to aſpire againſt : at every Joynt it hath 
ſmall claws or tendrils , inſinuating into 


Brick, Wood, or any other penetrable' 


ſubſtance, and requires but ſmall affiſtance 
to prune 1t, it affords a beautiful Scarlet 
Bloſſom, in Americe being one of the In- 
oredients to the famous Drink Chocolate. 
The two former Jaſlemines are great En- 
creaſers, and all of them may be 1ncreaſed 


| by Layers. 
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"The Indian Faſſemine or the Mexican 3: 114ian 


Taſſemine. 


Not inferiour to the beſt of the former 4- 7h Per- 


is the Perſian Faſſemine,tor that it 1sa beau- 
tiful Shrub, yielding in the prime of the 
Summer moſt pleaſant and well ſcented 
Bloſſoms, which welcome you to the choi- 


ceſt Flowers, Trees will yield. As the Perſs- 


an Nuts and Iris, ſo the Perſian Faſſemins 
precede in Bloſſom all others in reſpe& of 
time, and therefore are the mare valued, 
they are eaſily increaſed by Layers. 


fran 7aſſe 
mine. 


Not much unlike in Bloſſom to thelaſt 6 Li- 


is the Syringa Pipe Tree or Lilac, but the 
white more rare, being but of humble 
growth, the Bark of a whitiſh colour, the 
Leaves of a very pleaſant pale colour, af- 
fording you Branches of fine ſcented white 
Flowers in April and May, and is a Tree 

H 2 yield- 


lack 


IOO 
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yielding ſuckers plentifally , which very 


well merit room in your choiceſt Avenues, 

The double bloſſomed Pomegranate Tree, 
1s eſteemed the rareſt of all flowrin 
Trees, yielding ſo pleaſant a Branch, i, 
a much more luſtrious Bloſſom. 


Pomegranates next their Glory vindicate, 

Their Boughs in Gardens pleaſing Charm: 
create, 

Nothing their flaming Purple can exceed, 

From the green Leaf the golden Þ lower: 
proceed, 


This Tree deſerves 'the choiceſt place 


12 your Garden and under the warmelt 


Wall, being tender whilſt young, but after 


very hardy, the Flowers are double, fair 


_ and beautiful, exceeding all others, bom 
by Trees: they are ealily propagated by 


Layers. 
'* This delicate Plant deferves a little of 


. » ;your..care and aſſiſtance, in ſeparating 
- from. it the many Suckers that uſually 


-proceed from it, and keep it to a few or 
but one Branch, and ſometimes enrich 
the Ground with well conſumed Hog) 
dung 3 for it 15 the plenty of nouriſhment 


"makes them apt to blotlom, and too many 


Branches 


a oa <a oat ol 
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Branches or Suckers rob them of it, you 
need not houſe them, but if you doubt 
your Wall ſtands too open to the cold 


Winds which only can hurt them, it 1s 


but taking a Mar or placing a Skreen be- 
fore them in the Winter to defend them 
from 1t. 


The dwarf Almond is a very humble 7. Dwarf 


Shrub; bearing in April many fine Peach-< 
coloured Bloſſoms, and 1s a very pleaſant 
Plant, and yields plenty of Cions, it de- 
ſerves a place in your Garden and needs 
not to be houſed, it enduring all Wea- 
thers. - | 


The Mezerion from whence ſoever s. mew- 
tranſported is one of the moſt hardy Plants!” 


in nature, ſending forth its pleaſant, 
beautiful and odoriferous Plants in the 
coldeſt ſeaſons of this Northern Climate, 
uſually in Farrary, and continues in bloſ- 
ſom in Febraary and March, after them 
Leaves, and then its Coralline berries, by 
whom it 1s increaſed. The Shrub is of a ve- 


Ty ſoft conſiftence, and although cold, will 


not kill it, yet 1s it very tender in the 
ehoice of its Ground , I ſuppoſe a light 
Ground ar a very moilt are not proper 
tor it, | 


H 3 . There 
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There are three ſorts. of- them, the one 


of a Peach colour, another more ied: 
| being not ſo common, the other and the 


©. The Sena 
T*tt. 


moſt rare is the White. | 
There are two ſorts of Sexa Trees, the 
Great Baſtard Sena and the Scorpion Seng, 
both of them yielding a pleafant Leaf and 
fine yellow Bloſſom , not unbecoming a 
good Floniſt's Garden , they are ſlender 


_ and require the help of a Wall, endure all 


Weathers, are tonſile and therefore re- 
ducible into any order, and are increaſed 
by Seeds, Layers or Suckers. 


10. Spires The Shrub Spirea is a ſmall Tree bear: 


Fritex. 


Tt. Arbor © 


Jude, | 


ing ſmall Peach-coloured. bloſſoms about 
the Month of Auguſt, it'sa hardy Tree and 
1s increaſed by Layers. -. 

The Judas. Tree yields a fine purpliſh 
bright red bloſſom in the Spring , and 


7s increaſed by Suckers and Layers. 


12. Labur- 
Rin. 


The Bean Trefoyl, ſo termed from the 
likeneſs of its Leaves to the herb Trefoyl, 
and its Pods to Beans, it affords many fine 
yellow bloſſoms, and is a very pleaſant 
though common Tree, it 1s increaſed by 


ſeeds, cuttings, and layers , and requires 


ſome artificial helps to ſupport its weak 
Branches, there are three kinds of theſe, 
the ſmalleſt 1s called Cytiſus ſecundus 
Clufii, Not 
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Not much unlike to the yellow Jaſſe- '3- 5anJb 
| mine is the Spariſh Broow, only its flowers 
are like our ordinary broom as are the 
:Cods,only larger : it flowers in May, and 
, 1s increaſed by Seeds and Suckers. _ 
| The donble Virgins Bower is a climbing 14.Yi1gins 
| Tree, fit to cover ſome place of repoſe, 397" 
| or to be\fupported by props for that pyr- 
" BE poſe , it bears many dark blew double 
| Flowers in J-ly,Auguſ?, and until the cold 
prevents them : you may.cut off moſt of 
i the ſmalleſt branches in the Winter, it 
ſhoots early and ſpreads very much.in a 
| Summer, it iscaſily increaſed by Layers, 
E There are of them fingle both purple 
| and red , but this double is to be pre- 
ferred. | 
The Homey-ſuckle, eſpecially either of the oe bod 
| more generous kinds of it.is a Plant which 
though vulgar yet deſerves our pains in 
propagating it. The double and thered 
| are the moſt choice, and are eaſily propa- 
| gated by Layers. OD 
- Periploca 15 a. Plant that twiſts it ſelf 16. Prri- 
about a Pole as doth the Hop, it lives over!" 
; the Winter and yearly puts forth ſmall 
blew bloſſoms, is increaſed by Layers, and 
entertainedin Gardensonly for variety ſake 
and not forits beauty. | 


H 4 Of 


_.19. Atbea 


18. Hype- 
yicum 
FruteXxo. 


fl wer d 


flower'd 
Cherry. 
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Peach Tree. 
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Of the Shrub Malow there are two ſorts, 


Fruticeſa the purple and the white, they endure the 


Winter, are uſually. planted Standards, 

bring forth their Flowers in Azgzf# and 
September until the wet or cold prevent 
them,the Tree is increaſed by Layers. The 
bloſloms reſemble the blotſoms of a Mal. 
low, whence it hath its name, and 1s a fair 
Autumnal ornament to your Garden, for 


it buds and blows very late in the 


Year. | 

 Hhpericum Frutex 1s a Shrub yielding 
abundance of ſmall! (lender ſhoots, which 
in May are very thick ſet with ſmall white 
bloſſoms, that the Tree ſeems' to be all 
hoary with froſt or covered with ſnow: 
It is increaſed by Suckers and endures all 
weathers, and very well becomes the 
choiceſt Gardens. 


19. Doble © There is a ſort of Peach Tree yielding 


double Flowers fair and beautiful, deſezve 
a placeunder your Wall. 


20. Double | - The like there is of Cherries, a ſort that 


bears a fair white bloſſom very double, | 


| but yielding no fruit as doth that of the 


Peach, yet a welcome-+Plant. to a good 
Floriſt. 

There are Apple Trees and: Pear Trees 
that yield double Flowers, but they are 
not ſo muchregarded, Thus 


pwn Y &f wa” i057 
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Thus by propagating and preſerving 


ſuch Flower-bearing Trees and Shrubs, may 


you have your Gardenand: Groves replete 
with great variety of curious Flowers from 
the end of Jaruary, when the hardy Me- 


2Zerion expoles its ſeveral coloured ſweet 


ſcented bloſſoms to your view, until the 
cruel froſts and winds check the Monthly 
Roſe, Athea fruticoſa, Virgins Bower, and 
White Faſſemine ; and fo throughout the 
whole Summer between thoſe two ex- 


treams, and that without the trouble of 


removing , altering, ſhading , skreening 


from cold or other inconveniences, which - 


moſt other Flowers are ſubje& unto, and 
are therefore much rather to be preferred; 
yet if you are willing to undergo the lit- 
tle trouble of defending the Mozthly Roſe, 
or White Faſſemine, you” may have blol- 
ſoms from them later, and Roſes even un- 
til Chriſt2as, 7 4 


Tos 
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Of Bulbous-rooted. Flowers. 


Ext unto the Flowery- bearing Trees 
: are thoſe of Bulbous roots to be 
ho preferred, for their eafie propa- 
-gation and management, and durableneſs 


in-all ſeaſons hot and cold. 


+ S E C T; E 
Of Tulips. 


F all which the 7#lp hath obtained 
and not undeſervedly the preference, 
yielding ſo great a Variety, that they are 
not here to be enumerated, every Year 
producing new Flowers. Nor is it all the 
words I can invent can convince you of 
the beauty of theſe Glories of Nature, 
but muſt refer you to the choice, yourſelf 
or friend for you, can make out of that 
Magazin of Varieties that are collected 
for the Ingenious Floriſt. 
Their Colours are yarious, from the 
| deep- 


]- 


ls 


| 
; 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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deepeſt dy of any other Flowers to the pu- 
reſt White, intermixt with the brighteſt 
Yellow,tranſcendent Scarlet, grave Purple, 
and many other compounds of theſe in- 
clining to the Blew and Green. 

Their Seaſon of ' —_— continues 
long, the Precoces or early Tulips, begin- 
ning ſome. of them to blow at the Yernal 
AXquinox, the Med7as which are the prime, 
continue all Aprz] and fometimes the half 
of May, till the end whereof the Serotines 
orlate Flowring Tulips continue. 

When the principal of them diſplay 
their Colours in the-heat of the day, there 
15not a-more glorious fight in Nature, nor 
15 it to be imitated by Art, no_ Limner 
nor Painter dares pretend to ſo'great 
$kill : but as all things elſe that are in 
exceſs are ſooneſt apt to decline, ſo theſe 
that precede all others in beauty and 
luſtre, ſooneſt fade, not any of them con-+ 
tinuing in'its Glory above erght or” ten 
days, unleſs- the mildneſs of the weather 
or ſome artificial ſhade, preſerve” them, 
nor are they ſucceded by any other from 
the ſame root. fd I! 

Tulips are not only preſerved by taking © 
them up yearly , when the ſtalks are 
turning yellow or begin to be dry, but 

| are 
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are by that means multiplied and increa{- 
ed exceedingly. | The uſual way isto take 
them up at that convenient time, and 
ſpread them thin on ſome board or floor 
until they are thorow dry,then cut off the 
ſtalks and ſo let the rootslye in ſome box 
or boxes or other conyenient places until 
September or OFober , then ſeparate the 
main Bulbs from the leſſer Chives, taking 
all thatare large (and round though ſmall) 
for Roots that will yield you Flowers the 
next year, and ſect them in the places ap- 
pointed for them, but let the ground be 
digg'd or otherwiſe looſened, - that the 
Root may the better dilate it ſelf and en- 
creaſe, for in a narrow or ſtiff hole, your 
Root will remain till the next year as you 
left it, | | 
When you plant them, ſtick into the 
ground by them ſmall ſticks marked with 
the numeral Letters, which you may do 
ad infinitum, and in a ſmall book for that 
purpoſe, may you inſert the mark and 
name of the Flower. EPS. 
When you take them -up and diſperſe 
them into boxes or other receptacles, you 
may transfer the marks with them. 
- The ground you plant them, 1a, ought 
not to he too luxurious, this Noble Flower 
5 4 f 15 
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is content with a little Room and poor 
Soyl. 


In the worſt mold this Flower better thrives, 
And barren Earth miraculouſly gives 
More beanty to it, than a fertile ground, 


And when leaſt ſtrong,tt is moſt comely found. 


The vulgar field or hazle Earth with alit- 
tle mixture of Sand 1n it 1s the belt, for 
the richneſs of the Soyl cauſes them to run 
(as they termit) into dark and plain co- 
lours. But if your ground be naturally 
rich, or that your 1z/ps have grown ſe- 
veral years in it, you may abate it and 
ſupply it with that which is fit, or lay a 
bed of ſandy Earth about a finger thick- 
neſs below the balb, when it is 1n its pro- 
per place, that ſo the'fibres may receive a 
check.” -'7xlips may be' raiſed in Jarmary 
and February on hot beds, but they muſt 
| be- the precoces that ' are to flower 
(13, SE OY 
Some preſcribe: to plant your Tzlips in 
a natural- earth ſomewhat impoveriſh'd 
with ſand; fo that alittle below the root 
the earth may be better within reach of 
the Fibres, 
Ifthe ground bedigg'd where your _ 
"ho 


ITO 


lips ſtood the laſt year, it 1s equal to x 
change of mould,the roots rarely falling in- 
to the ſame Earth again where they were 
before. : 

Your ſmall Cions or off-ſets you may 
plant in a Bed by themſelves, which will 
furniſh- you at another time with great 
variety. 
As Twlips run or degenerate, take the 
up and plant them in your outward 
Groves, your prime colours will multiply 
faſt enough. | 
_ Tulips thatare apt to decline towards a 
fadder colour, may be taken up a little 
before they come toflower,and laid in the 
Sun to abate their. luxury, which will 
make them come better the' year fol- 
lowing. 


From ſuch Tulips that have their 1- 


mis , ( that is the ſeed-like things that | 


ſtand up about the Seed-Vellel,) and bot- 
toms of dark colours, and their Seed-Vel- 
{el three ſquare, may feeds be obtained 


when they are thorow. ripe in Fuze or Ju- 


ly, that may after a long expectation at- 


| bloſloms; but thisJabour and patience are 
: CS to0 - 


tord you great variety of Flowers... Theſe 
ſeeds may be ſown in September, and eve- 
ry two years removed until they: yield 
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too great far an ingenious, and fit only 
for a dull Florifs. 
' The often removing of the roots of 
Tulips and their off-ſets into various 
ground, gives you a great encreaſe and 
great variety of colours, without that te- 
dious way of raiſing them. | 


The next of kin to the Tulip is the Fri 2.0f Fri- 


tilary, whereof there 1s ſome variety, as 
the White, Yellow, Red, dark coloured, 
ſome of them checquer'd and thence cal- 
led the Checquered Tulip, but the double 
1s the moſt rare, their ſeaſons and manner 
of ordering much like that of the Tulip, 
only the dry Roots ought to be planted ' 
about the beginning of Augui?. 


SECT. II. 
Of Hyacinths and Star Flowers. 


He Hyacinths areall bulbous rooted, 
except the tuberous rooted 1zdiar 
Hyacinth, which we reſerve for the con- 
ſervatory. The ſorts of them that are 
termed Muſcariesor Grape flowers, where- 
of there are many diverſities, as Yellow, 
Aſh coloured, Red, White, Blew, and Sky 


colour- 
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coloured, are pretty things, and may fot 
variety ſake but not for their beauty be 
planted. | 

But there are other varieties of ther, 
as the fair hair'd branched Jacinth , the 
fair curled hair d Facinth, the Blew, White, 
and Bluſh,ſtarry Hyacinth of Peru, and the 
blew Lilly leaved ſtarry Hyacinth , that 
yield fair Flowers on large ſtalks that a- 
dorn your Garden and Flowerpots. Theſe 
flower in Mayand may beremoved in Au 
. gt, they loſe not their fibres, and are 
therefore not to be kept long out of the 
ground, 

There ate ſeveral ſorts of them that loſe 
their fibres, and may be kept longer out 
of the ground, and are to be preferrd to 
the other, for that they come early 1n the 
year from February until April,and are ve- 
ry ſweet and well coloured. 

The principal whereof. is the great O- 
riental Hyacinth, called Zzmbul Irdi, or 
Pa toot, or Celeſtial Hyacinth, from its fair 
bloſſoms. 

Some are more double, as well White as 
Blew, and therefore are to be eſteemed, 
the vulgar are ſome white,ſome ofa Cream 


colour, others of a deep blew and ſome of 


a pale,but all are very becoming a Garden 
| m 
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in the Spring of the year, before they are 
over-matched with tlowers of a nobler 
Hue. ve 


The neareſt of kin unto the Hyacinths of Star- 
are the Star-flowers, whereof ſome of fowers- 


them are valuable, as' the Ornithogalume © 
Arabicum or Star-flowers of Arabia which 


| flowers in May ; the great white Star of 


Bethlehem 11 June; the Star-flower of 
Naples in April, and the Ethiopian in Au- 
guſs - theſe of Arabia and Ethiopia are 


. tender, and coming out of ſo hot Coun- 


treys will not endure our ſevere Winters, 
therefore their Bulbs muſt be planted in 


rich warm earth in Boxes or Pots, and 


ſecured in Winter from froſts. 


—_—. 
D—— 
- — 


SECT, III. 
Of Daffdills. 


HE Narciſſas is a Flower fo well 

known, that it's needleſs to ſpend 
many words on it but for its great varie- 
ty, bright colour, and early flowring, the 
better kind of them deferve to be planted 
here and there under your Groves and 
Avenues, and other Shades where they 


[ proſper 
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proſper very well, and waſte no ground : 
they are hardy plants, and multiply much, 
ſome of them are white and ſweet-ſcented, 
blowing latein the Spring 3 ſome are fingle, 
others double, and others very double, 
ſome bear many flowers on a ſtalk, others 
but one 3 ſo that from the end of March 
to the beginning of May they furniſh you 
with flowers for your Pots. | | 
The Janquils are,of the ſame kinds and 
afford tome variety, and flower much a- 
bout the ſame time with the Datfodils, 
The Lewcoinm or Bulbous Violet is rec- 
koned amongſt the Daffodils 3 it is ſome- 
times called the Szow-drop,becauſe it ſhews 
its Snow-white flowers fometimes in Ja 
7uary, and generally not long after, for 
which early blowing it is eſteemed. 


SECT. IV. 
Of Likes TP. 


F F Nder this name have been of old 
:_ * many famous flowers. Some nnagine 
the moſt it}uftrous Tylip was once intend- 
ed by it, when Solomons glory was eſteem- 
ed inferior 'to one of them, but there 15 
little reaſon for that opinion : for tn Plizys 
A time 


ad 


'b 
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 ſcendent whiteneſs (an Emblem of Purity 


and red ſpotted, Tellow and ze/low ſpotted, - 
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time near about the time of our Saviours 
being upon earth, the Lily was in great 
eſteem, than which no flower was more 
in requeſt in the choiceſt Gardens, except 
the Roſe, which Solomoz himſelf admired 
as well as the L:4y; and then the Tulip 
was but a hedge Flower. and ſo remains 
in the Aſian Gare az 1s reported 5 
Neither 1s there any Flowes of that tran- 


and Innocency) as the L:/y. 

But there are of ſevera] colours and ſea- 
ſons, lowers that are of that Family : As | 
for the Spring the Crowz Imperial, ſingle crown im- © 
and double, Orange coloured, red and 
yellow, they are but dull Flowers. 

Then there are the vulgar Red Lily Re Lily. 
fingle and double, whereof only the dou- 
ble 1s worthy your notice. 

The White Lil/zes both ſingle and dou- Phite Lily. 
ble are planted in moſt Gardens for their 
colour, and the uſe of their roots, which 
in Pliny's time added much to the repy- 
tation of the Plant. Fs 

Of Martagons there is great diverſity, Martagen. 
the Imperial, the White, white ſpotted, Red 


with divers other variations, but none of * 


great value.. 
FEY I 2 SECT. 
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SECH1:V.- 
Of Saffron Flowers. 
He Colchicunes or Meadow $ affron, (0 


2 termed, being firſt raken out of the 
Meadows. Theſe Flowers are called Naked 


 Boyes, becauſe they appear naked out of 


the Earth, and are withered and gone be- 
fore the green leaves appear. 

Of theſe Colchicums there 1s ſome varie- 
ty beſides the plain colour, ſome ſtriped, 
others chequered, whereof the Colchicun 
Chio 1s the moſt beautifu], but the double 
15the more ſplendid, gracing your Garden | 
in the Autumn when moſt other Flowers 
are faded. All theſe variegated and double 
Flowers are to be eſteemed for that they 
cone {o late in the year, and make a de- 
licate medly : they put forth their green 
leaves early in the Spring following, and 
when. thoſe wither they" may be taken up 
and encreaſed, and replanted about the 


end of Aguſt following. 


The Crocus or Saffron Flower, ſo called 
from 1ts reſembling that Plant in Root, 
Leafand Flower. There are great variety 
of theſe Flowers, and much. variegated of 
ſtriped 
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ſtriped with White, Yellow and Purple, 
their three principal colours. 

They bring forth their pleaſant but 
ſhort Bloſſoms in February and March 3 
there are ſome of them Auturmnal that 
flower in September and OFober, as doth 
the true Saftron : the Roots are taken up 
when the Leaves wither, and planted a- 
( | gain: about a month or two before their 
- | flowring time : they increafe very much, 
and adorn the edges of Borders, or cloſe 
; under Walls or Pales. 
Em. 
e - SECT. VL 
: | Of ſeveral other bulbous rooted Flowers. 
| FRO | 
: | Here are ſeveral other bulbous root- 9f the 
« ed Flowers, which for variety are ©” 


n || to be entertained, as the Myly, whereof 
d there are many different forts that are in 
p flower in May, Fane, and Ju! Y, a nc {eryve 
Ve tomix in your Flower-pots and Chimnics : 
they are planted and increaſed as other 

4 | hardy Bulbs. | | 
Mt, The Aſphodils are of no great beauty : of 4/Þ40- 
ty but may be planted and increaled as other #* 
or | Bulbs for their variety. | 
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As may. rhe Phalang' #4734 Or S pider wort, | 
whereof there are the White and the Blew, 
ſome flower in May and June, but the 
Blew in Auguſt and September. 

Gladiolus or Corn Flagg, there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts, Red and White, and ſerve only 
for Flower Pots and Chimnies, are hardy, 
and to be planted and increaſed as the 
other Bulbs. 

Of the Satyrions, or Bee flowers,or Gnatt 
flowers, there 1s ſome diverſity, they are 
taken owt of the Fields and Meadows, 
are very beautiful where they are remote 

from the plate of their extraction, they 
are very tender and therefore are caute- 
ouſly to be removed, they are tobe taken 
up Earth and all, unleſs 3 you can obſerve 
where to find them when dry,-you muſt 
endeavour to plant th&n-in Ground con-. 
natural to that from whence they came. 
The Doges Tooth Violet, fo called from 
the likeneſs of its Bulb ro Doggs Tooth, 
there are of them Purple, Red, White and 
Yellow, they are in much. eſteem being 
brought far, and difficult to be obtained, 
not increaſing in this Country 3 they are 
planted In good natural (not dunged) 
Sotl about the middle of Agrjz, and flows 
erin March. 
The 


rious and odonferous bloſſoms are receiv- 
edin the Gardens of the beſt Floriſts. 


The Grecian Cyclamen from far they bring, 


The Red and White both is: FO in the 
Spring. 


Some ſorts of them alſo flower in the Au- 
tumn, and one or other of theſe beauties 
adorn your Garden from April to OFober. 
Their Roots do not loſe their fibres, 
and are therefore difficultly removed,their 
time of removing is in Jze or July,or be- 
fore their time o* blowing. They are rat- 
ſed of ſeeds which muſt be ſown, as ſoon as 


ripe, in boxes, and then at two years end 


tranſplanted into your Garden, were they 
will endure any weather. 


omni — 


SECT. VIL 
Of the Iris, Bulbous, and ' Tuberoſe. 


bs te conclude this Chapter of Bulbous of the Bul- || 


rooted Flowers, I ſhall here inſert 99 7% 


the Ir3s, there being of them as well with 
bulbous as tuberoſe Roots, not that they 
4 are 


The CATER or Snkdeat for their cu- oft the Cy= | 
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are inferiour in beauty to any of thoſe pre. 
ceding, except the Txlip, but that I am un- 
willing to divide' them whoſe Flowers re 
tain the ſame form, although they differ ip 
their Roots. DB. | 


Now Iris ſprings which from the heavenly 
bow, | 
Is nam'd, and doth as many colours ſhow : 
Its Species, and its TinGures different are, 
According to the ſeaſans of the Tear. 
= | Rapinus, 
The bxlboas affard very great variety,ſome 
of them (as the Perſian) flowering in Fe- 
bruary or March, others in April, May, Jun, 
and Jz!y, There are ſome of them' very 
fair and beautiful, their Colours areeither 
Blew, Purple, 4p coloured, Peach coloured, 
Tel/ow White, or Variegated. Their Roots 
may be taken up as ſoon as the Leaves be 
gin to wither, Gon after they are quite 
withered, the bulbs will iſſue out more 
fibres, and then it 1s too late to remove 
them, otherwiſe you may keep them dry 
till Auguſt. : | 
They delight in a good ground, but not 
too rich, on a ſunny bank, but not too hot 
'to the South or Weit, the Eaſtern Aſpedt 
13 the beſt, 
En Thoſe 


, - * ; ; "3 
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Thoſe Flower de Laces with tuberous of the 76 | 
Roots are not altogether ſo various as the "74: 


ulbous , yet affording to the ingenious 
loriſt many cufiaus Flowers,the beſt and 
moſt excellent whereof 1s the Chalcedoniar 
Iris, vulgarly called the Toad flag from 
its dark. = te Flower. This Species of 
them ought to be carefully ordered, elſe 
it will not thrive well, it requires a 
warm and rich Soil to be planted in, 
and becauſe it is apt to ſhoot forth its 
green Leaves before Winter, it expedts tq 
be a little defended from the cold. Theſe 
Bulbs may be taken up when. the Leaves 
begin tq be dry, and kept fome time in 
the houſe, and then replanted in Septere- 
ber or OFober, which will make them 
thrive the betcer. _-. 
The- other forts of the Tiberoſe rooted 
Flower de Lucesare much more hardy,and 
increaſe ex eeadingly in good ground, and 
are therefore not fo fit for your choiceſt 
Garden. : 


CHAP. 


ug; 

©. .CHAP. Ivy, 
Of Tuberoſe rooted Flowers, 

A-* ter having paſſed 'over thoſe cy. 


rious Plants and Flowers, that are 

with the leaſt pains'agd care to be 

planted, propagated and preſerved, T ſhall 
now grveyou a brief account of fuch that 
are a little more difficult tobe managed,yet 

' require they no more trouble than th 

ſaffticiendly recompence with their mob 
eaſant Flowers : 'The moſt felet where: 


of is the Anemone. 


SECT. L. 
Of Anemonee. 


He Anemone, which is a Greciſ 
nifying Wizd,thence it is called = 
Wind Flower, for thatitis obſerved never 
to open but when the Wind blows, or at 
leaſt in thoſe Countries where it 1s natu: 
rally producedit may have that property. 
It was in great cliven amongſt the An- 


cients - 


— tft oa Wain > 
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cients for the beauty of its Flowers 'mix'd 
in their Chaplets and Garlanuds, although 
' then there were not a tenth part of that 
variety of them that now the curious have 


colle&ted and propagated. © 

It is one ofthe Beauties of Nature, and 
the moſt excellent that ſeafon can afford, 
bearing ſuch different Flowers, that they 
make the cold Marchalmoſt equal in Glo- 
ry to the Summer, whichisa wonder that 
ſuch ſoft Flowers and Thrian and Scarlet 
dyes ſhould be produced in 1o early a ſea- 
ſon, which are uſually theeffefts of a con- 
tinued Calidity. 


What angry Dyity aid x xp of, | 


Totherough:Tempeſts and more rigid Snows, 

The ſoft Anemone, whoſe comely'Grace 

A. gentler ſeaſon and a better place 

Deſerves : for when with native purple 
bright, | 

It ſhews its Leaves to the propitious light, 

With different Colours ſtrip'd and curled 
Flames, | 7 

Encompaſs dit our love antbwonder claims. 

There's not any other that out wies, 

This Flower's carl d leaves or numerous dyes, 

Nor the Sidonian Art conld &re-compoſe, 


do ſweet a'bluſh as this by Natureſhows.  - Rapiaus. 


As 


is to pleaſe your ſelf in your election from 
the view of them. The uſual deſcripti- 
ons can never ſufficiently nor ſatisfaforily 
inform you of their real worth. 

They are generally of two ſorts, broad 
' leavd Anemones and narrow leay'd Ane- 
#20nes, thoſe with - narrow leaves much 


reſemble Parſley, whence they were anci- 


ently called Roje Parſley or the - Parſky 
The Soil wherein they delight mult be 
fat and rich, manured with Sheeps dung 
and Neats dung, with a little mixture of 
Lime, all thorowly rotted. 


About the end of September or begit- 


ning of OFober, you may plant your L« 
tifoles or broad leav'd Arerrones abouy 
three fingers deep, and about a Month ak 
ter your Tennfoles or narrow leavd Ane- 
mones, Which yield their Flowers after 
the other. : 

' But if you defign to have them more 
early,you may plant them ſooner,and with 
Mats ſecure them againſt the cold, and 
give them all advantages of the Su: and 


warm Rains, far the Froſtsare very aptto 


nip their leaves when above ground, and 
impede their flowering for that year. 
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 Asof the Twlips,ſo of theſe,the beſt way 
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If you defire' Anemomnes to flower late, 
then keep them-our of the ground as long 


as you can, ſome will abide out of the 


ground.until Febrzary or Merch and plant 
them in ſhady: places, .or artificially (ſhade 
them. Thus may.you have Aremones at- 
tex the uſual natural time of flowering, 
When their green Leaves turn yellow, 


or about the end of June ,or 1n July, you 


may take them up and preſerve the Roots 
dry. till the ſeaſon for interring them, for 
after they have loſt their Fibres they are 
apt to periſh by the humidity of the earth. 
The place you keep them in ought to be * 
cool as well as dry... 

It is very. injurious to the Latifeles to 
break their Roots, which ſhould only be 
parted as.they are naturally apt.to be di- 
vided, but the Texmfoles will endure an 
ceafie Rupture.or Sciſlure. T1 

If you preſerve your Anemone Roots in 
a cool place until the middle of Jarnary, 
and then plant them , they will. be the 
more ſecure from the injuries of bad wea- 
ther, much wet prejudiceth as. well as ſe- 
vere cold, + | 

As your Anemones are prejudiced by 
overmuch wet, ſo do they require and de- 
ſerve a little irrigation iu very dry Springs, 

an 
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and will ſufficiently gratifie you, a little 


ſhade will alſo advantage themin the hot. 
teſt times of the day, _ 

In May will theſe Flowers bear feeds 
which gathered and ſown in July in good 
ſifted earth in beds or boxes, will produce 
great varieties in the third' or fourth” year 
after. [LOT 
Mix the down that contains the ſeeds 
with ſome fair-dry earth, and rub it 'to- 
gether in a wooden vellel; and the ſeeds 
will mix with the earth, by which means 
you may ſowe them equally, be ſure to 
ſowe them not too thin;  -—"- © 

After you have ſown 'your ſeeds, ſift 
earth upon them about half a finger in 
thickneſs, when they have been come up 
about a month, ſift more earth finely over 
them about half an inch,and cover them at 
ſome diſtance all the next Winter: -- © + 

The 4nguft following you may remove 
them into cartrmrLcars, M4 , where they 
may remain till they bearFlowers,at which 
time you may cull them as you pleaſe. ' ” 

Forget not a gentle irrigation to your 
young Anemones in dry Weather, for 
it will -mach forward them , as will a 
hetle ' Arttfictal ſhade at opportune 
ſeaſons,  ' LES F EST AN 

pr: == The, 
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The Ranimculys or Crowfoot, being ſo of Ranun- 


near in reſemblahce to the Anemone, dif- 
fer very little from them in their or- 
dering. 


| 
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Culutss 


They exceed all Flowers whatever in 


the richneſs of their colours, nor 1s there 
any Flowerſo fineand fair as are thelarger 
forts of them./ | 
iTheir times: of Flowering, taking up, 
and Planting,are near abou andting time 


as the Arremones , but they agree better 


with a rchermould than the other. 
| They are inot fo apt 'to' multiply-their 


Roots unleſs their ground be rich and 


light, therefore it 1s by the moſt skilful 
preſcribed , to lay: a broad bed of old 
Thatch or almoſt rotten 'Straw., and on 
that to fift-fine rich Earth fix or eight in- 
ehes thick, and therem to plantyour Re 
mnculwss, wherein they Will thrive and 
increaſe. CP 

If you plant them early in the Winter, 
they muſt be defended from the ſharp 
Winds and Froſts, but if late there is no 
neceſlity of it, they are ſomewhat more 
tender than the Anemone. 

Irrigation in a dry ſeaſon, much ad- 


_ vantages this Flower , as it doth the 
Anemone, 


SECT. 
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SECT. IL. 
Of Peonyes. 


"THis although a common Flower, yet 
yields the faireſt and moſt double 
bloflom of any, and very well becomg 
ur Chimney or Flowerpots. But the 
bite, Purple, and Changeable Peonyes are Þ + 
| acceptable in the Gardens of the beſt Fl 
rists, and the fingle Peonyes in the Phyſick 
Garden, for their ſpecifical virtues of 
their Roots againſt the molt dangerous of 
diſeaſes. 2 
The manner of their planting and or- 
dering is known to moſt that have any in- 
tereſt ina Garden, only it is neceſlary to 
. underſtand.that September and OFober are 
the fitteſt tumes for their tranſplantation, + 
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CHAP. V: 
Of divers other Selef Flowers. 
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SECT. A 
Of Giliiflowers. 


Otwithſtanding the Flower-bear- 
N ing Trees are compleat Ornaments 

with little trouble, the Bulboxs 
| rooted Flowers fo illuſtrious that they me- 
{ | rit great eſteem from the moſt curious, 
being leſs ſubje& to caſualties than moſt 
others, and the Tz#beroſe Roots yield ſuch 
mcomparable beauties in the Spring z yet 
muſt they. concede to the Gzflover, the 
pride of the Summer, that hath its ſcent ag 
plealing as its variegations beauriful. 


1 YH 5 WW Y Lad ad 
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Lovely Carnations then their Flowers dilate, 
The worth of thens is, as their beauty, great. 
Their ſanell is excellent. -. Rapinus. 


Their colours are not many , but infi- 
nitely and variouſly compounded , and 

, || being fo cafily and frequently raiſed of 
2, K ſeed, 
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ſeed, do annually produce new mixtures, 
and thoſe have impoſed on them new 
Names, that it is 1impoſlible to give youa 
true account of them, therefore it will be 
more proper for you to pleaſe your own 
fancy, or conkde in theintegrity of a Gar- 
dener,than to truſt to the lame deſcriptions 
'you may meet withal, or to. the florid 
Names that are given them, on purpoſe to 
beget your admiration of ſuch that little 
oaleeve it; -:7 

Their times of Flowring are generally in 
July and Arguſt,” ſometimes the early Buds 
may yield you. Flowers in Je, but their 
latter Buds in September and OFober, and 
by careful defending them in November. 

The right Dutch Gi//iflowers rarely pro- 
duce Sced here, but when they do, you 
muſt preſerve it from wet till it be ripe, 
then gather it and lay it wy in the Husk 
until the Spring. 

In May, after the cold Nights are ſpent, 
is a good time to ſowe theſe Seeds, which 
ought to be on good Earth, in ſome ſhady 
place where it may have the morning or 
evening Sun only. 

They ſhould be ſown thin,and the Earth 
ſifted over it half a Finger thick. 

In Arguit or MOTOR following you 

may 
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may remove them into their proper Beds, 
and the Summer following, they will in- 
form you of their worth by their Flow- 
ers. Theſingleand poorer ſort rejet, and 
thoſe that blow - fair and whole, or are 
well marked, preſerve. = 

For .the firſt Winter after ſowing them, 
there 1s little danger of their being hurt 
by cold, in that particular they are like 
the ſtock-Grl/iflowers, which 1n their firſt 

Winter are extream hardy, and 1n the ſe- 
cond very tender, | - 

You may plant your beſt Gi/iflowersin 
Pots filled with Earth for that purpoſe, 
that you may give them Sz or Razz, ac- 
cording to the Seaſon of the Year, and as 
they require. 
- Plant them not under a Wall or other 
Fence, that wy refle& the heat of the Sur 
upon them, for they delight in an open 
Air, and not in intemperate heat. - 


Great Rains,eſpecially in the Winter and 


Spring, prejudice them much , therefore, 
you are to defend them from it equally 


as from cold. Thoſe Flowers that are plant- 


ed in Beds and not in Pots, are to be 
defended from wet and cold as there is 
occalion, by ſome Cover or ſhelter to 
place over them, which muſt be open at 

=-3 the 
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the top or on one ſide : the fitteſt for this 
occaſion are old Beehives, with a Door 
of about a Span ſquare on the fide that 
may be open off from the weather which 
you defend them againſt. 

You may increaſe your Flowers by 
laying them in June, July and Azguſt, but 
in Je or July 1s the beſt time, the me- 
thod is thus, Firſt trim your Shp you 1n- 
tend tolay by clipping off the fide Leaves 
and ropping the other : then with a ſharp 
Penknife cut a Tongue half through 
from one of the middle Joynts under the 
Slip, to the next Joynt towards you, be- 
ginning next the Root and cutting up- 
wards , looſen the Earth under it, and 
with a ſmall hooked Stick force it down, 


. thatthe Tongue or ſlit may open, and the 


end of the Slip point upwards, cover it 
with Earth, and water it, which irrigation 
muſt be reiterated according . as the 
drought of the ſeaſon requires it. 

If the Slips be ſo high that they cannot 
be bent to the-Ground with eaſe, then 
take a ſmall earthen Pot with a ſlit on the 
fide, 1n which you may diſpoſe of your 
Slip as you defire, _ | 

About a Moneth after , your Layers 
will have taken Root , then may 700 

| take 
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take them off with ſome of the adhering 
Farth, and plant them in their places pre- 
pared for them. _ 

But if any ſhould not have taken root, 


you may anew lay them and 'make the. 


cut a little deeper, and fo let them re- 
main till the Spring, and then you may 
plant them out as you lee fit. 
Plant your Layers not too deep,for there- 
by many a good Plant hath been ſpoiled. 
A Cave or Pit made in ſome place in - 
your Garden would be very convenient 
to place your Pots of Flowers in, for there 
no Winds nor fevere Frofts can annoy 
them, the driving Rains alſo cannot much 
offend them. 
The morning Sz is the moſt benign to 
your G:Liflowers,therefore you may detend 
our moſt choice from the afternoon Sy 
ſome artificial Skreen, in caſe you have 
no place naturally poſited for that purpoſe: 


. thisto bedone before and in blowing time, 


To have Giliiflowers or Carnations (as 
they are vulgarly-termed from thoſe anci- 
ent Engliſh Flowers that were uſually of 
a Fleſh Colour) during the moſt part of 
the Winter, they may be placed in Pots 
m ſome convenient room -open to the 
South, and to be ſhut ar pleature io de- 
: K 5 fond 
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' fend them from the cold, unleſs to give: 
them the benefit 'of the warm S#,at noon 
ſometimes, or alittle ſoutherly Rain, intg. 
which room may be. conveyed ſome 


warmth from your ordinary Fire, or elſe 


a Fire therein on purpoſle,l ſuppoſe a Lamp 
may be maintained burning at an eaſie ex- 
pence in actoſe.room, which may be ſuf. 
ficient to defend them from froſt, a con- 
ftant though ſmall heat will effe&t much, 
the Lamp may" alſo be enlarged as the 
room or ſeverity of the weather requites, 
the ſmoak of the Lamp may be conveyed 
way by a Funnel over it tor that purpoſe, 
thus may many other rarities be preſer- 
ved over the Winter at an eafie charge. 


The Earth about your G4 iflowers 
ought to be renewed once in two Years at - 


the leaſt, for by that time- they have ex- 
hauſted the better and more appropriated 
part of the Earth or Soy]. 

'  YourFlower Pots ought to have holes 


in the bottom to let out the ſuperfluous . 


moiſture, and allo in caſe you-are willing 
to water your Flowers, you may dip the 


Pots half way into a Tub of Water prepa- | 
red, the one after the other,and the Earth 


will attra& the Water through the Hol, 
which is much better than (prinkling, , 


Tt 
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If you have any GiY;flower- that are bro- 
ken, ſmall, or ſingle, you may graff on 
them other Grl/iflowers that are' more 
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choice, but-graff them in the moſt woody 


part of the Stalk, the beſt way is by whip- 
grafting. . wen 


Pidgeons dung being the hotteſt of 


dungs applied about the roots of Gi//- 
flowers, maketh them flower the more 
early. 

To defend your G /iflowers from the 
injury of cold and froſt, ſuch of them 
that are placed in beds and not moveable, 


ſome have preſcribed to take two lender .- 


Wands or bending Sticks, and fix-each 
end in the ground on each (ide of the Flow- 


er, that the Sticks may- Arch-wiſe be 


acroſs over the Flower. 

If your Gififloxer or Layer be inclina- 
ble to ſhoot up 1n the Summer with ane 
lingle ſtem , ſatfer it not to bloſſom that 
Year, but nip or cut the ſtalk off, leſt it 
give you a fair Flower and never thrive 
ater, | 


them{elves, yet the Common red ingle 
fort of them, planted on the edges of your 
Walks againit the ſides of your banks, do 
not only preſerve your ban'ss from foun- 
| K 4 _dring 


Pinks though mean Flowers ingly of of pinks. 
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dring or mouldring down, but when in 

bloſlom are a very great Ornament, and 

moſt excellently perfume your Garden. 
Sweet Williams, Sweet Fohns, and Low | * 

don Pride are pretty fancies, and near of 

kin to the old Engliſh G:/;flower. 


+ 


SECT. II. 
Of Stock-Giliflowers and Wall-F lowers, 


| Stck-Git- PO He Lencoium or Stock:Gilliflower i 


a Flower of much beauty, delicate 
ſcent, and ſome variety, a good Garden 
cannot be faid to be well ſtored without 
them, nor a Flowerpot well. adorn'd with- 
out ſome of theſe, they continuing longin 
 bloflom, from April till the Froſt prevents 

them. They aregenerally raiſed of ſeed, 
and the firſt Winter, becauſe they have 
not yet ſpent their finer ſpirits, they are 
very hardy and endure any weather, but 
the next Winter they are yery tender. 


th 
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With curled Threads and top divided now, 
Along the Margin of your Borders grow 


Stock-Gil/:flowers, whoſe bluſhing leaf may 


ar, 
Fr juſtly too, the ſharpneſs of the Air. 


The double, whereof ſome areſtrip'd and 
ſome plain, are very pleaſant, but the dou- 
ble yield no ſeed. 
The ſingle have generally four Leav 
in a bloſſom, but if there be five Leaves, 


the ſeed thence produced will bring dou- 


ble Flowers. 

The white fingle uſually produce dou- 
ble Flowers,as allo do thoſe that are ſtrip'd 
with white, 

The yellow double Stock-Giliflower is 
the moſt rare of any. 

The ſeeds of thoſe kinds that uſually 
produce double Flowers, being often ſown 
in the ſame foil, will degenerate into all 
ſingle,and by degrees into all plain colours, 


as I have tryed. Qrzere, if they will do 


the ſameif ſown in barren earth. | 
There is another ſort of Doxble Stocks, 


 thatarenot raiſed from ſeed, only by Slips 


and Layers, that is more durable than the 
ſeedlings. 


Thoſe 


Thoſe raiſed of ſeed will ſometimes 
abide the ſecond Winter if it be mild, or 
\ the Stocks well defended-'; if you take 
away the blowing Sprigs the precedent Ay- 
tumn, it will much further their du- 
ration. | : 

They may be haid as other Plants are, 
and kept ſecure from violent colds will 
endure the Winter. 

They may be planted out 1n Slips, jf 
you take ſuch that are not ſpired ta blow, 
and cut them from the Stock, and flit the 
end in three or four places about half an 
inch, and peel the rind back as far as the 
Slit,and take away the, inward wood: then 
{et this Slip with the Rind ſpread every: 
way about two or three fingers deep, wa- 
terit and ſhade it until it hath taken Root, 
by this means may you -maintain your 
ſtock of Double Stocks, without the two 
yearsexpeation. TO) YT 
\ The ſeeds from which you expe to 
have double Flowers, muſt be.ſown at the 
full of the Moon, or in two or three days 
after, and when come up. four or five in- 
ches high, take them up and plant them 
out, which prevents their running up .to 
ſtalk, which labour you may reiterate., 
twice before Winter. 2 , 

| I 
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If you remove, water, and ſhade them 
every time.to, preſerve them, ( it being a 
Scammer work.) and do it the firſt time 
three days after the Fall, and twice more 
before. the riext Change, and again three 
days after the next Full, and once more 
before the ſucceeding Change (all theſe re- 
moves to be in barren ground.) Then at 
the third Full Moon, eight days after re- 
move them again into rich ground where- 


in they.are.to ſtand. It 1s ſaid that it will Sir Hvgh 


make them bring forth double Flowers. 

It hath: been-long obſerved that the 
Moon hath great influence over Plants, 
( over Animals it 1s: very. conſpicuous. ) 
From Pliny to this day moſt Authors have 
been of that: opinion. And if it hath any 
ſuch influence, then ſurely it1sin the dou- 
bling of: Flowers,for we daily obſerve that 
many forts of double Flowers will 'dege- 
nerate themſelves 1nto. fingle , and that 
moſt of thoſe double:we have (which are 
of the kinds uſually ſingle) are propagated 
by Art and induſtry, and why may not 
the, Lyrar influence contribute much 
thereto 2 The French Poet was of that opi- 
non, although differing as to the time. 


Till 
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Till it be full Moox, from her firſt increaſe, 
The Seaſon's good; but if ſhe once decreaſe, 
_ Stir not the Earth, nor let the Hucband man, 
Sowe any ſeed ; when Heavy n forbids "tis vain, 


The ſame Poet adds. 


Some in preparing of their D eed excel, 

Making their Flowers alarger compaſs ſwell, 

Thas narrow Bolls with curled Leaves the 
fill, 

Helping defe&ive Nature by their skall. 


Often removing them doth not only 


contribute to their worth but duration.” 
The Keiri or Wall-flowers, ſo termed. for 
that the ſingle kind naturally affe& to 


grow on old Walls, and that the double I 


need the aſſiſtance of ſome Wall or other 
{upport, are hardy Plants, though not al- 
together ſecure in the moſt ſevere Win- 
ters, and the better ſort of them, that i, 
the double white, and the double red, very 
pleaſant both to the Eye and Smel), they 
are eaſily increaſed by Slips and Layers. 


SECT. 
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Of Auricula's Cowſlips, and Primeroſes. 


 FJEars Ears or Azricula's, conſidering of 4wi- 
I) their fize, are the fineſt Flowers the ©#/4* 
choiceſt Garden yields , affording a very | 
great variety in form as well as in colour, 
and arenot only. beautiful to the Eye but 
pleaſant inſcent. | | 

In your eletion of them, it is better to 
truſt your Ey,orconfide in.an honeſt Gard- 
ner, than-in the lame deſcriptions of them, 
3 before was hinted concerning the 
choice of Twlzps and G:liflowers, only that 
the double1s the moſt rare, and the Wind. 
A Auricula the molt ſplendid of all the 
, 


They adorn your Garden in Aprzl and 
May and ſome of them again about the end 
: Anguft , and uncil the Froſt prevent 

If you crop off the Buds that offer to 
blow late in the Autumn, it will cauſe 
your Auricula's to yield you the fairer 
Flowers in the Spring. 

They delight in rich Soy] and ſhady, 
but not under thedrip of Trees. | 

_ They 


> 
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They muſt be often removed, once in 
two Years at leaſt, and the Ground enrich- 
ed, elſe they will decay. 

Theſtriped and double muſt be remoy. 

ed oftener or elſe they will degenerate. 

If you ſet them in Pots ( which is the 
beſt way to preſerve them ) fill the Pots 
almoſt: half full with. fifted Neats-dung, 
the reſt with a good light Mould enriched 
with the ſame Dung. 

In the Winter place ther-in the Sy, 
' but in the Summer1n the ſhade; - 

Defend. them from wet in the Winter, 
but they endure all 'cold very' well. 

You may raiſe them from Seeds by care- 
fully gathering the-Seeds, and preſerving 
them: in their Umbels till about Arguit 


or Septerzber, when you mult ſowe them 


in Boxes almoſt filled with the mixture 
you made forthe Plants, and about a Fin- 
gers thick at the top with fine ſifted Wil- 
low: Earth or dryed Cowdung, beaten 
{mall and mixed with the Earth, in which 
ſowe. your Sceds.mixt with: wood Aſhes, 
then covet them with. the ſame mixture 
of Earth. fifred thereon, about. April tol- 
lowing they will come up , then may 
you" plant them abroad , and they will 
yield you Elowers, ſome the Augui# tol-- 


lows 


» 
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jowing, others the next ſucceeding year. 
There are ſown very pleaſant Cowſlips cowiys. 
of ſeveral ſhades of red, the hoſe in.hoſe, 
the greer Cowſlip and the double Cowſlip, 
that are worth your planting, they are 
. | very hardy, and muſt. be ſometimes re- 
, | movedor they areapt to degenerate. . 
The ſame 1s obſerved of che Primroſes, prinrſes. 
| | which yield the like variety of Colours, 
and are entertained for their early welcom- 
ing 1n the Spring. . | 


» | Ora broad Leaf the Primrofe firſt will blow, 


—_— £2 
Ul 


| SECT-IV. 


- 


Of the Lily of the Valley and Hellebor. 


1 —"HeLilhzConualalthough wild in ſome 7;1, if te 
7 Þ places Northward ( as many fine Yay. 
, | Plants are in one place or other) is yet en- 
: | tertained in many good Gardens,foritsrich 
- | ſcent almoſt equalling the Orarge Flower, 
7 | the uſe of this excellent Flower in ſeveral 
| Þ preparations, and its ſpecifick properties 
and vertues in ſome diſeaſes, makes it the 
| more 
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Hellebor. 


Calceolus 


| Mart fo 


Hepatica 


eye 


more acceptable , it is eaſily propagated | 


from Plants, is hardy and delights in the 
ſhade. | 

The Black Helebor flowereth abour 
Chriitzmas , and for that cauſe only is 


reſpetted and not for its beauty, the beſt 


fort of White He/ebor with red Flowers is 
a Plant in great repute amongſt Floriſts, 


its Leaves making alſo acomely ſhew, and 


flowersin April and May. EE 
Our Ladies Slipper (an Helkeborine) is 
much valued by moſt Floriſts, although 
wild in many places of the North of Eg. 
lard, 1s probable by reaſon of its name 
occaſioned by the likeneſs its Bloſſom 
hath to a Pantofle or Slipper. 

[t yieldeth its Flowers early mm the Sum- 
mer, is a hardy Plant in reſpe& of cold, 
but not very apt to be increafed. 


__ SECT. V. 
Of the Hepatica, Gentianella aud Dittany. 


He Hepatica or Liverwort is a very 

_ pleaſant humble Flower,never riſing 
high, yet yielding its: variety of pretty 
Bloſſoms in March.;, the double and the 
white 
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white,are:moſt regarded: and do deſerve - 
your- Jabour and care, which is not: whe, 
to plant and propagate them. 
' The Geztzarel/a is another very low Gentianells 
; | Plant yielding in April and May. imatiy 
' | blew Flowersof a deep dy; andare there- 
| fore regarded. by moſt floriſts. .. ** | 
| Fraxinella or Dittany 1s a hardy Plant, Dittany. . 
| || annually furniſhing you. with tall ſtalks 
full of not, unpleaſant Flowers in June and 
s | July, and is raiſed by] Plans or Seeds, 


Cc H A P. VL 
þ + Of Flere raiſed only from $ Seed. 


Ti great diverſity of Flowers we 


have hitherto had the pleaſure to 
name, . may be propagated. by di- 
vers other ways according to their reſpe- 
| fiveNatures, than by Seed, but there yet = 
remain ſeveral Flowers not unworthy 
y | your care, that are raiſed by no other 
g | means than by Seed, as.the, Larkes-heels.gr 
y Larkes ſpurs, whereof the Tipt Roſe Lark- Lark-ſpurss 
Ie Sur | is rhe prime, is 4 "ery pretty Flower 
te a 


EF 266 
| -and-well becomes your * Walks in Jul | 
and: Auguſt, or early if ſown before Win- 


Columbins. 


' Of Poppies. 


hocks. 
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ter and defended from the moſt ſevere 


: Froſts : they are generally ſown in Apri 


*the' beſt will degenerate beitg often ſown 
-1n the fameGround. 

The Variety of Columbines ſihgle and 
double, plain andtripr, *makes them ac- 


copuablet in a good Floriſts Garden 3 they 


are ſown in the Spring, the Young Plants 
endure the Winter, and the next Yer 
they yield their Flowers. The Roots 
will continue. three or four. Years, theſe 
will alſo degenerate unlcls the Seed be 
changed. | 

There is no Flower can bay more glorious 
than the Poppy, were it as good as great, 
and as ſweet as well coloured, and as laſt- 
ing as it 1s nimble in growth, but ther 
ul ſmell and ſoon fading, makes them the 


leſs regarded. 
Of Holly. * 


- Phe Holhocks far exceed the Poppies 
- for- their durablenc, and are very orn- 
*mental, eſpecially the double, whereof 


xh6feare various colours; they are ſown 


"one year and: flower the next, they may || | 


"be removed in Angui? or Rp eermdc ok 

' your ſeminary” into their proper laces 

of gon "which ſhould near "fo 
TTY | a 


4% 
\ » , 
a a = Mot SW 


"Walls, &*c. and ſerves for Chim 
and Flowerpots, elſe itis (ina GardetiYof 
' no great _-_ nor ſmell; ' 
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ſhelter from the Winds becauſe of tlicir 


| The Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon,ot Calpes of Snap- 
ſaont, ſo called from the formof its blgf- 74: 


ſom, is ſown in Gardens, becauſe it flowers 
long, and will grow in = place, as on 
Ir Chimneys 


The Mas 
from its moſt pleaſant ſcent; and called © 
the Sultans Flower, becauſe the Grand 
Sergrior affeted to wear it in his Tyr- 
bant. ON x gh: 
; This though mean to the Eye, yet is a 


Plant worthy of place among your choi- 


ceſt Flowers, in kind years and good - 
ground it will come up, being ſawn mn A- 


'pril and flowersin Ang 'You may for 
e 


the more certainty raiſe it in a, hot bed, 
it is alſo ſaid that if it be ſown in Avgus7, 
the Plants will endure the' Winter, and 
blow fair the next year. RT 


© The Aramanthus purpurews 1s a fine de- of .4ra- 
eate Plant, bearing ſuch curious Tufts of ni: 


ſeveral colours, hike unto 'Silks died 'in 
Grain, The Seeds being fown ina hot bed * 


mn March, and then r aiſed 'under Glaſles 


L 2 | '1n 


. « FEE] | - : ; 4 
k Scabiows is one of the ſpecies of the $u1- 
of Scabiows or blew bottles, and fo named © Flom 
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1a:the hotteſt place of your. Garden and 
often irrigated, will produce thoſe tufts 
1n, Auguit and . September following, and 
| WP deſerve. your care as much as any 


Of Mari- ; 


golds. 


.&JANG .: | I 
.. Of Marigolds there are divers ſorts be- 
| fides the common, as the African Mari- 


: . d, a fair large Tellow Flower, but of a 


_ very naughty 


mell., and another ſort much 


. 


fairer of-the ſame colour and of little or 


= nofavour at all, and for that reaſon is re- 
_ ceived z2to ſome good Gardens. They 
._ areraiſed of. ſeed ſown in April, by ſome 


ina hot bed, but they will in a ſeaſons 
ble Spring thrive well enough without, 
and yield their beautiful Flowers in Ax 


- guiF and September following. 


of "ag 'ſeedin the Spring, and more certainly in 


2 hot bed, they twine about ſticks of a- 
| bout half a yard high, and yield their 


weed. 


The Greater Convolualus is raiſed by 


. brightblew Flowers in Auguſt and Septem- 
_ ber,they blow-inthe evening, and the next 


Of the * 


Marvail 


of Peru. *© 


morning the Sz withers them, but the 


. bloſſoms renew every evening. till the 
.Froſts prevent them, they are a comely 


evening Ornament to.a Garden. 
.. The Marzailof Pern, fo termed fromits 
wonderful yariety of Flowers on the fame 
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Root, itisin many things like the Convot-' 
oulus, and is by ſome called the Flower 

of the Night, -it is' more tender than the ' 
other, and istherefore to beraiſedin ahot. - 


bed; if 


Lupines are here ſown ini'Gardens An- 
nually for the ſake of their Flowers, but: 
in {taly an ordinary pulſe ſown in the fields: 
for food for their Cattel, aid in thoſe hot- 


ter Countries they have a property as Pliny 
relates, of turning their Flowers and keep- 


_ ing their courſe with the Sz, whetherthe 

' Arr be cloudy or clear, and that they ſerve 
inſtead of Clocks or Dials for the time of 
| the day, and - ſome other motions, 'as' 


Prognoſticks for the Husbandmen to 
jadge of the-weather. But'in theſe col- 
der parts we propagate them meerly for 
Flowers, which are the greater and the 
fſer blew, the white, and the yellow, 
which laſt is regarded the more for its' 
ſweetneſs, - - { 7 


Of Lupints. 


\ There is aſort of Kidney Beans that 4 : =o 
yieldsa fine Scarlet bloſſom; for which it zeax. 


$5elteemed. 


The Peaſe everlaſting is ſa called, becauſe Of the 8- 


although it be firſt raiſed of ſeed, yet it 
Annually produces new branches which 


furniſhes you with many bloſſoms of a 
; L 3 reddiſh 


verlaſiing 
P edſts 
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| reddiſh colour, and are not unbecoming 

a, good Garden; EO © 

of the $en- The Senſible Plat, fo called, by reaſon 

ble Plant that as ſoon as you touch: it, the Leaf 

and Hum -o ': , 6 DE 

- beplant. {rinks up together, and in a little time 
dilatesit ſelf again : And the Humble Plant 
fo called becauſe fo foon as; you touch:it, 
it proſtrates it ſelf onthe ground, and.in 
ſhort time elevatesit (elf again, are bothof 
them raiſed. in. hot beds, and preſerved 
with great care, being the moſt tender Ex. 
oticks we have... Sh | 

E _Althoughthe twolaſt yield no Flower, 

| rl; yet deſerve a place in-your.Garden; and 
here in this 'Tra&, and becauſe they ſhalt 
not be alone;Iwill conclude this Chapter 
with an odd Plant called Nols zve tangere, 
becauſe when. its pods: are-groſs-and,not || * 
fully ripe, if. you offer to take either'of || * 
them between your fingers it will fly in 
pieces, and.cauſe the unwary to ſtartle at || 
the ſudden ſnapand ſurpriſe; this Plantis 

annually raiſed. from ſeeds, and only for 


fancy propagated. _ | 


oC HA 
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CHAP. VII 


Of ſome more 4 ulgar Flowers. 9 


Were are many Flowers. that ether 
for ſcent or ſhew are raifed.in the 
more'ordinary Country Gardens, 

that ſeveral Floriſts have taken a'- great 
deal of pains and care exadly to deſcribe, 
and the manner and Method of propaga- 
ting them, which here ſhall only be' na- 
med, As the: Aconites or Wolf-bane, Pile. 
wort, Crowfoot, . Batchelors-Button, Marſh- 
Marigold, Hollow-roof;Monks-hood, Cranes- 
bill, Belk-flowers, Champions, Noxſfuch or 
Flower of Briſtol, Princes:feather or Com- 
mon Amaranthwus, Dames Violet or Yucens 
Gilliflowers ,' '\Rockets, Double-Pellitory, 


Donble- Featherfew, Double Camomil, Dox- 
_ ble- Dog-fennil, Double Lady ſmrocks, Dou- 


ble Daiſtes, Toad-Flax, Fox-gloves, Glove- 


Thiftles , Seabions , Blew-bottles, Moth- 
\Mublens, Nigel/aor Fennel- lower, Thorny- 


Apple, Balſame Apple, Apple of Love, Can- 
dy Tufts, Snails, Caterpillers, Satten- 
Flower, and Flower . of the Son : Theſe 


. every Colona knoweth how to plant, ſow, 
. or propagate. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIll. 


of ſuch tender Exotick Trees, Flow: 
Crs and Plants, that require the Elo- 
-» Tifts Care to preſerve them in the 


Water, 
> = AO compleat vour pleaſure , and 
f make' your-Garden an Obje& of 
A delight, which: is. generally pla- 


ced on rare or unuſual ſubje&sas well as on 
Vulgar Beauties. ' -Yqu may.make it capi- | 
ble of nouriſhing and preſerving ſuch na | 
tural-Curioſities.that cannot endure. to 
be expoſed to thexongh, ;frerce, ſeuere,and 
cruel Blaſts that Boreas wufually emits.mto- 
our Engliſh Eden. And have therein your 
 Brumalas well as' your /Eſtival, Odorife- 
rous Flowers and pleaſant greens, that no- 
thing may be wanting in your Terreſtial 
Paradiſe, that Induſtry and coſt may 
obtain. nab? 


A 


SECT. 


SECT. L 


of Perential greens and ſuch Plants that 
cannot endure cold. 


Af in the former part of this Treatiſe 
we began at the more hardy Wizter 
greens, 10 lire it will be not unproper to 


_ . obſerve theſame order. And as there we 


named the famous Cypreſs firſt, ſo here 
ſhall we begin with the moſt beloved odo- 


_ nferous Myrf/e, fo highly eſteem'd by the of the © 
Gro of Rarities, 9. 
before the foundation of Rowe: That the 


Romans ie! great a 


ſveer perfirrne thereof when burn'd, be: 
came p45 attoriement for the offence the 
Romans had committed in 'raviſhing the 
Sabine Virgins. © And its facred branches 
(being firſt conſecrated I fuppoſe) were 
FM to purify them from ſo venial a 

fin: In memory of which" offence and fa- 
tisfaction, on that very place the zealous 
Romans then ereCted a Sacred Temple de- . 


dicated to Verns Cloacina, the Goddeſs of 7, 10H, 


ſuch pleaſures and Patroneſs of the in- 
nocent Myrtle: Myrtle trees were alſo by 


| the ſame Aidan planted and propagated 
as Omens or Prognoſticks of good or 


evil 


\ 
£ 


\ 
\ 


evil to their State and Government. So 
ſuperſtitious were they ever eſteemed. 
 InPliry'stime was there an old Temple 
and Altar that had been conſecrated to 
Venus Myrtea. kk 

Cato mentioned the Conjugal Myrtle, 
which Pliny ſuppoſes to have proceeded 
from that which was dedicated to Verus 
Cloacina, and uſed it ſeems in their Mar- 
AS... EE ER 

Plizy attributes a ſtrange effe&.to it, 
That it a man hath a great. Journey to go 


on foot, and carry in his hand a Stick or: 
Rod of the Myrtle-tree, he ſhould not be. 


weary, nor think his way long and teds 
ous: Its probable its operations are more 
vigorous 1n ſuch places where it naturally 
delights, than here where a kind of force 
1s put upon it. . But we here in Ergland 
can ſecond this Vertue in that of an Elder. 
ſtick, which if a young Horſeman carry 


in his pocket, although he ride hard and 


far, yet ſhall he not be galled; as ſome 

affirm. £43 2D 43 A ; 
Of Mjrtles here known: in, England, 
there is the broad leafd Myrtle and the 
narrow leafd Myrtle, both. very fine {weet 
ſmelling Shrubs; but the . moſt elegant 15 
that whict ut the Autumn affords ſuch 
| i _ "Tm 
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plenty of double white bloſſoms, being a 
Plant very worthy the careof the moſt 1n- 
geniousFloriſt, and are not ſo great a vex- 
ation as delight, whatever Mr. Rea's opt- 
nion is, Rapirus ſeems to be of another. 


Deſpiſe not humbler Plants, for they no leſs, 

Than Trees, your Gardens beauty do increaſe. 

With what content we look 07 Mjrtle 
Groves / 


They are not ſo tender but an eaſie de- 
fence will: make them endure hard Win- 
ters. I have known many Trees planted 
on borders, 'endure ſeveral Winters, that 
have not been over ſevere, | and never in 
the greateſt extremity, required but a tilt 
from the wind and ſnow. 

The Plants produced from Layers are 
the moſt hardy, thoſe from ſeeds the moſt 
tender, the ſame it is with moſt odoriferous 


herbs, as Thywe, Marjerom, Hyſop,coc. 


If planted m Pots orBoxes, they are ea- 
ly removed into your inore open Greer 
ouſes, or Vaults. | 
There is a fort of Myrtle with a large cf tis 1+- 
leafcalled Spariſh Myrtle, that will endure 4" 7” 
all weather without ſhelter. Ss Sparih : 
There are the  [rdiar yelow and the 7-j:14:e. 


Spariſh 


d 7 
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Cytilus 


3248145, 


lander. 


1anBay. 
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Spaniſh white Jaſſemines that are very cu- 
rious Shrubs br yield moſt "2A 
Flowers equalling almoſt the OrangeFlow- 
ers, and deſervea placein your more open 
Green Houle or Vault, , where a mean de- 
tence will preferve them from the too great 
ſeverity of the Winter. 30 | 

Cytiſus Maranthe lunatas, is a Plant 
ſown as ordinarily in the 4ſaz Territories, 
as. common Pulſe are here, and is both 
Branch and Seed, the beſt food for all 
their Cartel, and- is a great encreaſer of | 
Milk 1n Beaſts-as well as in Women, but 
here with us preſerved as a rarity in Pots 
or Caſes,and ſo tobediſpoſedin great colds 
into the Conſervatory. 133 

The Oleander or : Roje-bay, ;is a Plant 
bearing ſome of them bluſh 'and ſome 
white Flowers, and will proſper if ſecured 
from the moſt violent cold as the other be- 
fore mentioned, Plants are. -... I - 

The ſame may be ſaid of Lauras,Jndica, 
although as yet a great ſtranger.. 


The Maracoc,uſually termed the Paſſion 
Flower,from theThorns and pointed Jeaves 
it hath, repreſenting the Thorns where- 
with our Saviour was Crowned,and Nails. 
wherewith he was nailed to the Crofs, as 
the Authors of the name imagined. 


This 
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This Plant encreaſeth much by Cions 
naturally growing fromit, and if the root 
be preſerved from the extremity of the 


8 Froſt it will yield-many' beautiful Flowers 


yearly in Augus?. 

; Snails as naturally affe& - this Plant, as 
they do the fruit of the Nectarine Tree, 
and as Cats.do the Marum Syriacum, and 
| therefore care muſt be taken to defend 
them. 
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- Ormthogalon or the 8 tar Flower of Ara- *t n—_ 
bia, which yieldeth a beautiful Flower in hav 
May, as:that of Ath70pia in Augni?, muſt <£thopica. 


| be preſerved as the other Plants. 


The Indian flowring Reed, if often was j19;a 
tered and ſecured in the Wirter, yields Reed and 
ſtore of Flowers, but the Indian Fig is a AE. 


very low Plant growing one leaf on ano- 
ther, and is therefore called /eaf upon 
leaf; and only preſerved inthe Winter for 
the rarity of it, no Plant in Nature being 
hkeit,:5c5:> . 


The Male C | is a Plant of no great cifus Mas. 


F4 
eſteem, yet preſe 
as 1s the CiiFus Ledon. 

The {rdian FJucca not only affordeth 
_ us its \harp-pointed Flag like leaves, but 
| ſometimesits beautiful-Flower, and is pre- 
ſerved only for the rarity thereof, and 


— 


rved for the rarity thereof, 


| uſually 


Tutcas | 
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- uſually preſcribed to be defended from the 


zan 


Winter cold, butby fome- affirmed to en- 
dure.the moſt ſevere Weather. 

Periploca or Virginian Silk, of little va- 
lue, is much of the ſame nature, for the de. 
fence of thoſe Plants which only ſuffer in 


extream colds, a ſlight Shelter may ſerve, 


Either as they ſtand abroad intheir proper 
Places, or by removing them into ſome 
Garden Houſe, not ſo cloſe as the Conſer. 
vatory for the more tender Plants ought 
to be, | 
Or a Vault or Cave may be made alit- 
tle within the ſurface of the Earth, about 
the edges whereof may be diſpoſed 
as you think fit your ſeveral Pots or 
BOXES. TOLL | 
Or you may ſink a hole for each fingle 
Pot or Box, ſo that the Plant may be a lit- 
tle below the ſurface of the ground, over 


which.an ordinary Shelter from the wet 


may ſerve, or if you fink it deeper, it wil 
defend your Plant the better. - 

For as the Earth in the Summer pre- 
ſerves Plants, or. what elſe you place there- 
in, cool from the ſcorching Rayes of the 


YA ſo doth it from the. extremity of- 


cold in the Winters Neither hath the 
Wind or Morning air in that ſeafon lo 
Fe: : : | great 


froue: an advanta Fr over a Plant thus po» 


ed, as it Hs it pps. 


DS w 
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of ſich Plants that leaſt endure the 
cold. 


Ther Plants thets are whoſe deſcent 

have been from a more hot Climate, 

and are .of themſelves. of a more tender 

Fre, re, than the. other. before mentio- 
ned. 


Whereof the Orange-tree is the moſt of the 


Principal, and deſervedly ingreat eſteem, a: 
not only for its beautiful (hou h acid) 
fruit, but. for its moſt fragra | Flowers 


of which i 1s made ſo rich an 3175 Ide and 
whoſe diſtilled water is" of ſo tranſcen- 
dent Vertues, that they will ſufficiently 


recompence. your. diligence and care in 
nouriſhing and preſerving the Tree. 


Theſe- Trees preſerved' in ſtrong Boxes 


may be with eaſe removed. into your 
Conſervatory, and thence. inthe Summer 
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No Tree your Gardens, or your Fountains 


arROYe 


Adorns, than what th Atlantic Apples bore, - 


A deathleſs beauty Crowns its ſhining leaves, 

| And to dark Groves its Flower luſtre give, 

Beſides the ſplendor of its golden fruit, 

Of which the boughs are never. deſtitute. 
 Rapinus, 


They are raiſed of the Kernels fown in 
March in caſes of rich Earth; theſe fruits 
were unknown in former Ages to the Ex- 


ropeans, and the Trees have not been long 


'introducd ; "and not many years hath 
that more noble kind the Ching Orange 
been propagated in Portugal and Spain, 
which annually furniſh us with thoſe plea- 


-ſant fruits, yet there in a few years have 


' they degenerated, as to ſize and taſte : ls 
Yobable the Kernels of thoſe may pro- 

bot better with us than the Africar, Chins 

deintnocſohoe CT. 

The fruit withus, although it ripencth 


not. ſo well as.in Spaiz, yet in ſuch yeats 
that our old ſtock of imported fruit is de- 
cay'd, they ſerve for many Phiylical uſe, 

But-the flowers here ate mich mere.yatu- 


able than the fruit.” 


There- 
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Therefore if a Wall be built near the 
houſe, and well defended behind and on 
either ſide from cold winds, and ſeveral 
leaves or doors of cloſe board made to 
ſhut before your Wall.and the top well ſe- 
cured from Rain, againſt this Wall may 
you plant your Orange trees, and prune - 


- | & 


them again(t 1t - without ever removing 
them 3 only in the Spring ſeaſon; you may 
open your leaves of doors by degrees, 
and at length open it quite before and on 


_ the top, only leaving the main ſtays un- 


tithe next Winter. In the building of 


| this Wall may you contrive Concavities, 


through which the heat of Fire made in 
ſeveral places for that purpoſe may paſs 


| behind your Trees,or you may have other 


Fires 1n this Shed as in your Green- 
houſe. | 

The moſt proper Earth wherein to 
plant your Orange trees,is that which is ta- 
ken out of a Melon or Cucumber-bed, 
and equally mix'd or tempered with a 
fine loamy 'Earth,” and ſo to remain the 
whole Winter, then lifted into the Ca- 


Inſtead of the fat Earth of a Melon or 
Cucumber-bed, you may uſe Neats-dung, 
and order it as the Melon Earth. 

M Betore 
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Before you put your Earth into your 
Caſes, lay on the bottom a good quantity 
of Ofier or Withy "Sticks, or ſuch: like, 
which will preſerve it light ; if «heyare 
in a {mall quantity mixed throughout, it 
will be the better. EO LEE 

Place them in your Confervatory be- 
fore any Froſts happen, :and in hard wes 
ther give them ſome warmth. 

As the Spring appears fo acquaint them 
by degrees withthe Air,opening the doors 
at noon firſt and ſhutting them again, then 


for a whole day if the weather permit, 


The like diſcretion you muft uſe when 
you ſet them into your Confervatory, not 
to ſhut them up too cloſe until extremity 
of weather require it. : 
As the Trees grow large ſo you may en- 
large your Caſes, and take out the Trees, 
Earth and all, and place themin your new 
Caſes. | EN 
T have heard of a Gentleman that an- 
 nually makes a Shed or Houſe over lis 
' Orange-tree, and. as the Tree encreafeth 
1o he enlargeth his Houſe, and that his 
Tree 1s very large , and beareth plent 
fully. 
You muſt gather the Flowers as they 
blow, leaving but few to knit into by 
elſe 
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elſe will your Tree ſpend it ſelf in fruit. 

You muſt take care tobruſh the Spiders 
webs off this Tree very gently, for they 
delight to work on it, the fragrant bloſ- 
ſoms attra&ting many Flies. 
The Kernels may be planted in hot 
beds,and will bring fair Plants the ſooner. 

Eaſie Stoves or Heats will ſerve until the 
Froſts be very hard, then mutt you kindle 
oreater Fires, but Jet not any Fire come 
too near your Trees, nor any Smoak an- 
noy them. But if your conſervatory Fire 
be very cloſe, with Mats that Water will 
not (freeze in it, then there needs not 
any Fire. 

You muſt water them gently when you 


_ find they require it, which may be diſcern- 


ed by the leaf which will ſoon complain, 
but give them rather too little than too 


much, and wet not the leaves. 


You oughtto renew and alter the Earth 


as tenderly as you can by abating the up- 


per part of 1t,and ſtirring it up witha Fork, 
taking heed to the Roots, and applying 


the prepared Earth in the room of it, 


which may be done in May and Septem- 


ber. 
If you kindle ſome Charcoal, and when 


they have done ſmoaking, put them in a 


M 2 | hole 


1164 
hole ſunk a little into the Floor about the 
middle of it, it is the beſt Stove and leaſt 


LEEMONS.: 


Amnmum 
P[inis. 


Geranium. 
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annoys your Plants. | 
The Water wherewith you irrigate 


your Orange Trees, ought to be prepared. 


as well as the Earth, you may therefore 
mix 1t with Sheeps dung or Neats dung,and 


let it ſtand two or three days in the Ay or 


Su, and it will be very fit for your pur- 
pole. 

[ emrmmons may be ordered after the ſame 
manner as the Oranges , but they are not 
capable of giving you 410 large a requt 
tal. 3 , 
Amomum Plinii, fo called being a Plant 
by him eſteemed, and by him reported to 
be naturally growing 1n divers parts of 
Afza, and yielding a rich and coltly Berry, 
uſed in perfumes: this Plant isnow nurſed 


- up inour Climat, by careful preſervingit 


in the Winter m the cloſe Conſervatory, 
where it requires the ſame care as doth 
the Orange Tree. | 

Geraniune node olens, which ſmelleth 
pleaſantly in the might only , 1s a tender 
Plant, ana deſerves a place in your Con- 
ſervatory. 


The Tuberoſe Hyacinth, famous for its 
'aſpiring head and moſt fragrant Flowers, 


ſeeming 
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ſeeming to contend with the Orange Tree, 
15a very tender Plant, impatient of cold or 
wet. 

The root muſt be taken up in Aprzl, 
carefully parted without breaking the 
greater fibres, and then replanted,the bot-_ 
com of the Pot fzlled with prepared Earth, 
but the roots covered only with natural 
freſh Earth, and then the Pot filled with 
Earth prepared, as before ; place this Pot 
ina hot-Bed,and there let it ſtand without 
watering until the Root ſpring, then ſet 
the Pot under a South-wall, in dry wea- | 
ther water 1t ealily. In Augjz 1t will yield 
its nch Flowers, and in. September it muſt 
be removed into the Conſervatory. 

In September you may take up the bulbs 
of this Plant and preſerve them in dry 
$and,” or when the Rootsare dry lay them 
up1n papers 11 a warmclolet. 

- The Blew Borage:leav'd Anuriculs, being 3'w B0- 
laved like Borage, yicldeth fine blew "75,5 
Flowers; it 1s a rare and a tender Plant, 
and ſet in a Por may be preſerved in your 
Conſervatory, from the extremity of the 
Winter. | 

Bears-ears Saniche 1s almoſt of the form tua 
of-an Azricula, is a Plant uſually raiſed of PR 
ſed, planted in Pots and preſerved asother 
teader Piants, M3 + -Maſtich 
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Marum. Maſtich Thyme 1s aPlant of a curious 
ſcent, and vulgarly known, apt to be in- 
creaſed by Slips, and as apt to be deſtroy- 
ed by cold, and is worthy of your care tq 
preſerve it. pe 
MirnnSy Ajſyrian Maſtich is of the ſame nature, 
14187- bat fo abſolute a bair for Cats that they 
will comefar and near to1t, to devour it, 
unleſs you preſerve 1t with rhe ſharpeſt. 
Thorns or Furze. Theſe and Maſtichs are 
beſt preſerved by placing them within the 

Earth, and covering them. = 
Several others there are, that are not 
only tender but rare and acceptable 
Plants to the ingenious and careful Flo- 
riſt, wherewith, according to the magnt- 
tude or capacity of his Govt bobs or 
meaſure of his time he can ſpare about 
them, he may eaſily furniſh himſelf with all 
from the great Conſerver of theſe Rart- 
ties, Mr, George Ricketts. of Hogſden. 
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of Eſculents or Plants for 
Food. 


\ S a Garder is the greateſt Orna- 


ment to your Seat without 

- doors for the variety of plea- 
ſures - 1t yields , fo 1s it of as great 
advantage and fatisfation for the variety 
it affords you of curious Aliments and 


| Condiments at your Table ; not any diſh 


of Meat can be compleatly ſerved up, 
without a ſhare of ſome Hortulaz or other 
Vegetable. | 

. The meaneſt Cottager may well afford 
that little ground (if he hath any) that 
1s contiguous to his Tenement, for the pro- 
pagating of ſome or other of theſe Eſcu- 
lents we are now to treat of: It is not the 
heat or colours, fatneſs or barrenneſs of 
his Land can excuſe him here, for there is 
no Land but is apt to bring you ſome 
fruit or other of your labour, and where- 
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in ſome-of theſe Plants do delight: If it 
be a dry hot ſandy Land, Carrots will 
proſper in it 3 if cold and dry, then Tyr- 
zips,if hot and moilt, then Peaſe, Beans,and 


moſt ſorts of Tillage ;, if cold and moiſt, . 


then Cabbages, Beans, &c. -will not difdain 
it ; thus may ſome fort of Tillage or other 
be adapted to every fort of Land. 

The accidental or caſual thriving of 
Plants or Seeds in the various forts of 
Lands hath, within the memory of man, 
very much encouraged our Ruſticks to a 
farther improvement of this part of Huſ- 
bandry, not only becauſe the products of 


their labours have often found- a' good 


Market for curious Pallats., but becaufe 
they have been frugal meats for their own 
Families, and ſometimes neceſlity alſo 
(which often makes men ingenious) hath 
put them upon the propagation of theſe 
Eſculents, which have ferved as Meat, 
Bread and Drink, in ſuch years that Corn 
hath bcen ſcarce. For in a great part of 
the World, the Inhabitantsnever were ac- 
quainted with the making of Bread of 
Corn, but ſometimes of the Roots of ſome 
Plants that grew among(t them , wiuch 
tney eat with their hunted Veniion, or 
with their Milk, as in {rclazd th:y car Po- 
Fatces 5 
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tatoes 3 thus here in England, Carrots, Tur» 
nips, Cabages, and many other Roots and 
Plants have been both Bread and Meat 
for the Husbandman and his Family, who 
- have in many places ſubſiſted long on this 
Food ; and theſe Eſculents being of them- 
ſclves of a fine nutrimental and moiſt na- 
ture, have not required ſo much Drink 
as other Meats more dry and falt uſually 
do ; theſe kind of Diets are at a far leſs 
charge and trouble to the Pater-ſamilie, 
than thoſe of Fleſh, Bread, Cheeſe, 8c. 

And if the Caſe were truly ſtated, and 
the Times compared,the improvement and 
propagation of theſe Eſculents hath been 
one principal cauſe of the deadneſs of the 
Market for Corn, which probably may be 
objected againſt this defign. - 

To anſwer which you may conſider, 
that cheap Food 1s.one of the greateſt en- 
couragements for the peopling of a Coun- 
try, for this very reaſon many thouſands 
have deſerted Ezglazd, to ſettlein lreland 
| and elſewhere, to our great detriment and 
their great advantage. 

It any Farmer complain of the effects 
of theſe Improvements, then let him make 
uſe of the ſame, and ſet out yearly. a par- 
cel of his Farm, for the railing of Garden- 

| tillage, 
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tillage, wherewith to feed his own Family 
and furniſh the Market. 

Then will it be objected , that in cafe 
every-man-ſhould ſo improve a part of his 
Ville, the prices of the tillage would be 
- low, and it would not quit thecoſt, _ 

To anſwer .which, It would then reduce 
the advantage of the one-and the other 
part of Huſbandry to a Ballance, from 
which no ill. effect as to the general can 
proceed.” | 

| It may be further obje&ed, that feeing 
leſs Land will, by theſe ways of 1mprove- 
ment , feed a certain number of people, 
than the old way of Huſbandry can do, 
that much Land will therefore lie waſte. 

In anſwer whereunto, If you can raiſe 
as much Food on an acre of Land as for- 
merly you did on four acres, what difad- 
vantage to you 1s it 1n caſe the threere- 
maining acres lie waſte > but you may 
convert them to paſture if you pleaſe. 

In caſe you objec, that Garden-tillage 
requires more. hands to dig, trench, ft, 
ſowe, plant,weed and gather in, than the for- 
. mer way of ſowing of Corn. 

Anſwer , This 1s one of the Advants- 
ges it will neceſſarily produce, that a man 
and his Family may live and keep _ 
elves 
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ſelves: daily employed in this method of 
Huſbandry on a few acres of Land to as - 
equal an advantage,as by the more ancient 


way they could on a great Farm : For it 


were much better for the publick, that the 
great Farms were ſubdivided into lefler, 
that the people might have Habitations and - 
Employments here at home to keep them 
from ſtragling abroad,than to have ſo ma- 
ny great Farms lie fo negleed, to the 
great prejudice of the Commonweal : Pal- 
Iad;45 was of the ſame opinion who ſaid, 
Fecundior eſt culta Exiguitas, quam magni- 


| tudo negled a. 


But if you will ſay, that by multiplying 
Garden-tillage after this manner, 1t. will 
make Corn-land ſo low rented, and Corn 
thereby to become cheap, to the great de- 
triment to the Kingdom 1n general. Then 
conſider, that if a part of our Land will 
yield us Food ſufficient , and uphold the ' 


yearly value of our Villes, as by this Me- 


thod it will certainly do, then may there be 
Corn enough raiſed in Ezgland, not only 
to ballance but under-ſell our foreign 


Neighbours, to our great advantage and 


their detriment ( which 1s almoſt equal to 
it :) for the more of our own Growths we 
can vend, the more 1s Navigation encoura- 
| ged, 


- 
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ged, and the greater Returns are made, It 


1s when the Growths or. Manufactures of 
_ other Countries areimported hither,and jn 
lieu of them ready money returned, that 
impoveriſhes usandenricheth them. There. 
fore when the contrary is done, it muſt 
have a contrary effect. 

The private Advantages of the propaga- 
ting Hortulans or eſculent Plants, as they 
are oftentimes repreſented, are. prodigions 


and incredible, therefore a modeſt compu-_ 


tation is the -beſt encouragement 3 for 
any rational man will more ealily believe 
that an acre of Turnips, Carrots, Onions, 
or thelike, is four or five-times more profi- 
table to the Huſbandman than an acre of 
Wheat or Barley, or ſuch like, than if it 
ſhould be ſaid to be ten or twenty time 
more profitable. 

But for your Garde (where you are 
confined toa leſs room than a Farm)which | 
| ts divided into ſeveral ſquares or quarters, 

and each fquare or quarter well manured 
and prepared for its proper tillage, there 
may you expect a far greater encreaſc, 
eſpecially of ſuch Plants that annually pro- 
duce their fruit without the renewing of 
_ theGardenerscoſt_ and pains, unlefsonly to 
cheriſh and preſerve them, with the plant- 
ing 


f 
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| diſh: And Caromany Years before Pliny, 
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ing and propagating of which ſort of EC. 
culents we will begin. | 


— 
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Of ſuch Plants that are perenmal, or 
continue over the Tear. 


Eſculent Plants that continue from 5 
Year to Year, without new plant- 
ing or ſowing, 1s the Aſparagae, which de- 
ſerves to be firſt named, becauſe of itsear- 
ly and plentiful encreafe it yields, the deli- 
cacy of 1ts meat, and the continuance of 
it before any other, gains a repute above 
It 
_ So long ſinceas1in Plzxy's time it was the 


£ 


moſt eſteem'd of- any in the Gazder, al- 


T* beſt and moſt ſee of ſuch of 4Þoe- 


though 1n thoſe parts they ſometime grew 


wild, yet in the Gardens were they ſo 
cultivated, that three of their Buds or 
Heads would weigh a pound, and were 
(though common ) the Romans dainty 


wrote 
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wrote very much concerning their propa- 
gation, out of the abundant regard he had 


for them, being then but newly reduced | 


to the Gardeners care. | 
They grow natufally wild, or at leaſt 


ſome baſtard kind of them in the Megz- 


dows near Briſto/ ; but our more fair and 
large, uſually called Dutch Aſparagus, are 
propagated from ſeed 3 the ground 
wherein you ſowe them muſt be rich and 
well tempered and prepared, then may 


you with your finger prick 1n the herries 


at what diſtance you pleaſe :.. tne: beſt 
time is 11 Fazuary or February. 

Then after two years, in March follow: 
ing, will they be fit to. remove into the 
bed wherein they are to remain. | 

Butthe. beſt and moſt expeditious way 
is, to- buy your Plants-of two or thi 
years growth of the Gardeners , who 
raiſe them on purpoſe for fale at an cafic 
price. 

The Bed. you plant theny in ought to 
be three or four foot wide, and about two 
foot in depth, the moſt part within the 
ſurface of the Earth, and about ſix inches 
above, for i will ſettle. When you have 
made clean. and fquare your Foſs, you 
may fill it with good rotten dung of any 


{o1t, 
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ſort, with alittle mixture 'of Earth, the beſt 
ſoy! is' that! which the Buchers make, 


wherein there are Hoofs, Rams-horns, or 


any ſuch cornuous ſubſtance , wherein 
they exceedingly delight 5 it's probable . 
woollen rags or 'old leather may do as 
well 3 with theſe mixtures may you fill 
your Bed about eighteen inches, then co- 
yer 'the ſame with good : old rich Mould 
that came” out of ſome Cucumber or Me- 
lon bed for about ſix inches more, in the 
mdſ{t whereof plant your Sets; at ſixteen 
or eighteert mches diſtance: in a” wire 


euxcial order, that they may: he covered 


two or three imches 3; plant' them with 


their roots 0 TE as much as you 


can. 
You miy make as many of theſe Beds 


_ and as long as you pleaſe, " leaning a two. 
foot interval between them; forthe con- 


veniency of drefling and cutting them, 
for broad beds are inconvenient, no til- 
lage ſuffering more by treading than 
theſe. 

About three Years after they are plant- 
ed may you' cut of them : the ſooner you 
eut of them the more will the head of 
the Root knit, and the more in number 


will it Yearly yield you, and the later you 
cut, 


776 


large. 


then may you let your Aſparagus run to 


ſeed, that they may gather ſtrength for 


the ſucceeding year. 
In the cutting the Buds remove ſome of 


_ theEarth with your Knife, to avoid inju- 


ring the next Succeſlor. 
In November or the beginning of De: 


cember cut the ſeedy ſtalks cloſe to the 


ground, and: cover' the Beds with new 


warm Horſe-dung , which will prevent 


them from extream Froſts, for no other 
will injure them. | 
In the beginning of March uncover 
them 1f the weather be open, and either 
before you cover them 'or at this' time 


weed them clean, and after weeding lay 


on your Bed the bottom of a Meloz or 


Cucumber-bed', or ſuch like rich Earth; - 


about two fingers thick, to ſupply the uſu- 
al decay they are ſubject unto. 

You may have early Aſparages, if you 
take the old Roots with the Earth about 
them, and place them on a hot Bed, thus 
will they bud in Faxrary. | : 

$- Y 


eut,the more will the Root and head grow 
in bigneſs, and the fairer buds will you. 
have. Some will thus grow to be very 


When Grew Peaſe furmiſh your Table, 
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By the precedent Rules will 
of Aſparagus furnjlh you with buds near 
three months of the year, without the 
force of a hot Bed, and that in ſuch plenty 
that no other Tillage whatever that is pe- 
rennial (the Artichoke only excepted ) af- 


fords thelike. Theſe whileſt leſs common 


were received as daintics at the beſt fur- 


niſht Tables 3 and now, though plentiful, 
are they an uſual diſh at moſt Gentlemens 
Tables, and by degrees may come tobe a 
more vulgar diet; for after their firſt 
planting, the labqur about them is but 
(mall, and the cot leſs, the trouble of cut- 
ting them not ſo great as gathering of 
Peaſe, nor dreſſing them ſo tedious, yeta 
meat equalling the beſt of Tillage, and the 
moſt falubrious of any. 


About the time the Aſparagssleavesyou, of an 
1 a COOARSe> 


the Artichogk comes jn requeſt, being one 
of the beſt of a Gardens praduds, and an- 
cently derived from T biftles, as Pliny tells 
us, and 1n his time and long before had 
been ſo improved, that they became a moſt 
delicate meat, and were ſerved up to he 
Tables: of the moſt prodigal Romans. IF 
then they were ſo excellent, ſurely by a 
continued improyement to this day, muſt 
they needsnow PE gue better. ? 


will a Garden oy 
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There are ſeveral kinds of them, as the 
more ordinary which run up tall, and bear 


' ſmallheads which are very hardy ; the 0- 


ther-ſorts are more large, and grow low, 
and much to be preferred, but are more 


"tender and unable to endure the ſeverity 


of the Winter. . - 
They are increaſed by Slips, taken from 


the ſides of the old Roots at the time of 


dreſling them in the Spring, with as much 


"root tothem as you can. 


£ 


Artichoaks delight in a rich and deer 


foyl, and not very dry, which foil muſt 


be trenched about two foot deep.and mixt 


' very well with good old rotten dung, and 


ſo laid up into beds of what form you think 
beſt, for you may go between them as you 
pleaſe 3 the Artichoak roots very deep, 
and if it likes its ground will grow ' very 
large, and continue many Years. 

You may plant them four foot apartat 
leaſt, that they may have room to ſpread 
their leaves, and at their firſt planting 


- be ſure to water them in dry weather un- 
"til you obſervethem to grow. 


The b<ſt rimes for the planting them 1s 


3n the beginning of April, and you may 


ſfowe any "Sallet Herbs between them, 


X: 


that may be gathered and _ 
wp, | | '#! 


”* 
£ * 
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of before the " Artichoaks ſpread too: far. 
Thefe Plants: will, ſome + of- then yield 
heads in the Autumn following. 

If you throughly' water your Artithoaks 
with Water enriched with Sheeps dung, it 
will make then very large : watring of 
them in dry Land or in dry Years much 
advantageth them, for in moiſt Years they 
are much more plentiful and-large than in 
dry Years, and the better it will be in: caſe 
the Water be fat. 

Water drawn from"Aſhes or improved | 


« by any fixed Salt is very'good for the ſame 
' purpoſe; for Thave knownthat Artzchoaks 


have been thelarger for Turf aſhes, caſually 


with dung laid at their: Roots to preſerve 


them in Winter, + 

In Novezzber, or the beginning of De#- 
cember, it-will be a good” time to ſeciire 
your Artichoaks from the Froſt, by ' rai- 
ling the Earth about them, and'encompaſ- 
ling them with long dung or any haw 
ſubſtance;' but not to' cover them, leſt tt 


periſh them;for it's the Froſt that periſheth 
the Roots, and the wet. and want-of Air 


that periſh the Leaves. - 
Some;-preſeribe to whelm over ther an 


earthen” Pot, Bee-hive, or fuch like, open at 


the top to giverhem Air,which may ſerveif 


"the Winter be not too ſharp. About 
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About the middle of March, you may 
gently move the-dung from them, and at 
the end, the Earth that was caſt up, and 
the firſt week in Aprilmay you dreſs them, 
by Higging deeply about each Root, and 
ſlipping of every Set as low as poſhibly you 
can, leaving two or three of the greateſt 
and moſt diſtant the one from the other 
for Bearers, then fill them up round with 

d old dung or rich foil mixt with the 
earth, and they will afford you fair heads, 


If you wauld have latter Artichoaks, you | 


_. muſt cut thefirſt erops betimes, or expet 
them from your new ſet Plants. 

A ſmall ſpot of ground thus planted and 
ordered, will fyrntth your Table with ma- 
ny of theſe Fruitsin a Year, and are equal 
to the beſt of Vegetables for food, charge 
and trouble are very little in compariſon 
_of the advantage. 


They wilt continue fix, eight , or ten 


Years, according to the goodneſs of the 
Land they grow in, and then muſt bere- 
newed. when you perceive them to dege- 
.nerate, which they ſurely do if they like 
not their ground. "7 
The-young buds of Artichoaks may be 
eatenraw with Pepper and Salt, as uſually 
| Melons, Figs,&c. are eaten. | 2 
| e 
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T |  TheChardofthe Artichoaks,whichisthe 
d || ftalk of a young Artichoak, anariſing out 
1. | ofold root, and preſerved from the Air and 
d {| from heading, by winding of it about with 
u || z'Straw, to blanch it and make it tender, 
| | by the Frezcheſteem'd an excellent diſh. . 
a The Roots, Stalks, and Leaves of them, 


þ | whilſt young and tender,are delicate meat, 
\ || cſpecially if 1o preſerved. and blanched as 
is by .ſome affirmed ; and it is not improba- 
ble, for I have often found that by cover- 
& | ing a winter bud topreſerve it from Froſt, 
the Snails have greedily devour ir. 

4 | Thoſe eſculent Herbs that are perenni- 
.. | 2, becauſe they arenot ſo much uſed for 
1 || Food as for Condiment, I ſhall diſcourſe 
- || 0f in another Chapter. | 


i <Q HAP. -IF 
Of Eſculent Roots. 


4 Here are ſeveral Roots that have of Tirrips. 
afforded us great plenty of ſub- 
"50 ſtantial , pleaſant | and wholeſom 
Food, whereof the Turnip 8:eſteem'd the 
beſt; there are ſeveral ſorts of them, the 
N 3 *. round; 
; A. 
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round , Jong, and yellow, 'of. which the 
round 1s: the moſt common,: though the 


others are very good; the long are uſually | 
; called Navews 5: they haveibeen an ancieft 
_ Food throughout Exrope:Southward, -and 


have been very much improved in Erg- 


land of late Years. , 


...> They will grow on the meaneſt Landin 
-3ts firſt t3lth;; and much-:the more if. the 


_ Seaſon prove moiſtor dripping. The ſea- 


ſon of ſowing them is about-Mzd/ummer, 


that they. may, be ready. to 1mprove upon 
the Autumnal Rains, which-maketh them 


much ſwecter.than'the! Kerpal, 
They are fickJe at -thew firſt. coming hp 
in a too dry! ſeaſon, ahd-iÞ (-heing town 
early) they happen:to failyou may at the 
end of July or beginning of AugaSF new 


ſowe your ground. 


You may. ſowe them. in Aprzl, to haye 
Turimps in the Summer, but ſown after tor 
the Winter 1s moſt ſeaſonable. 

[In the. Winter before. the great Froſts 
prevent, you may take them up, and cut- 
ting off the greens, diſpoſe of them infome 
cool place on heaps and they will keeplong, 
and much better and longer in caſe they 
be laid in Sand and covered with it. © - 


They will root the better and larget us 
ho the 
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the Leaves ſpread and grow flat, than it 
they ſtand upright or grow upward;which 
to prevent, ſowe them not too thick, or.if 
they come up too thick inany place,reduce 


them to a convenient number or diſtance 


of about ten or twelve inches, and ſupply 
the defe&s by tranſplantation,and you will 
find that the increaſe of your Root ſhall 
ballance the leſſening your number, for the 
near ſtanding of any vegetables cauſe them 
to aſpire upwards, as 1s'evident 1n moſt 
ſpreading Trees planted in Coples. | 

But it the over fatneſs of your Ground, 
which is a great fault for 1arnps, or over- 
much wet. cauſe them to run out 1n leaf 


more than1in root,then treading down the 


Leaves will make them root the better. 
The Greens or Leaves of Turnips that 

have been ſown late and lived over the 

Winter, are uſually boyled and eaten with 


falt Meats, and prove an excellent Condi- 


ment. 
Thus ordered, will a ſmall ſpot of Ground 
yield you a ſecond Crop (after Peaſe, Beans, 


or Sallet- Herbs) of excellent food, which 


the moſt curious Palates diſdain not, and 


much more in value.than any of Corn or 
Grain whatever. 


Carrots have been anciently uſed far Of carrots 


N 4 Meat, 
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Meat,but not fo mich as T#r=jps have been, 
yet are they the ſweeter meat, and nibre 
ealily eaten without bread, or rathe; bet- 
ter ſerve to ſiipply that deteCt than Tyr- 
zips, for Turnips are much the better Con- 
diment, but Carrots the pleaſanter Food. 

Thereare two ſorts of them,the yellow, 
and the Orange of more red ; the laftof 
which is by much the better. 

They delight in light Ground with 4 
Fixture of Sand 3 if it be rich or heavy, 
you muſt take the more pains in digyitio - 
it, to make it as light as you can. 

If you dung your Land the ſame yer 
you ſowe your Czrfots, you miſt be ſite 
to bury your dung ſo low that the roots 
may not extend to it, for as ſoon as they 
touch the dung they grow forked. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing them is in Febry- 
aryor March, in dry weather. do 

To make them large, you muſt do with 
them as with the 1zrzips, only they will 
admit of a greater number on. the fame 
quantity of ground than the other, 

If ſown berween Bears ſer in wide rows, 
after the Beans are taken up your Carrots 


- Will thrive, and you miy have a ſecond 


Crop, but theſe not ſo fair nor early as 
thoſe that are ſown in Beds by themſelves. 
| To 


+5 


_ out, and pr 


 haum, WE 
_ © Next untoCarrots are Parſnips in great parſnizs. 
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| To-ifnprove this and other Roots, ga- 
ther your Sectls ffom the lnghelt aſpiring 
Branches, and ſowe them as before is di- 
rected 3 theri wheh you take them up, ſe- 
le& the faireſt arid preſerve fot ſeed the next 
rear, then plafit them, and take the Seeds 
Fon, the higheſt tops as before. 
' Carrots ate preſerved as Tyrnzps,over the 
Winter ; butif yon will have Carrots early 
ir} the he, Þ oem ſowe theth in Au- 
nd preſerve them from the Froſt in 
the Winter by covering them with Peaſe- 


« 


aſe for a delicats Fiyeer food, artd Were fo 
eſteem'd iri Ply$time, and by hitn reputed 
to beexcitativesunto Yer#s ; aft Argument 
that they are vety nurrimencal, 

They delight 1 a richer Soil than the 


Carrots, butaslight and well ſtirrd as may 
| be, elfe in! every reſpet to be ordered as 


the C4rrbt;but atendt to ſtand [o thick, 


The Shirret or Shirwort root was alſo a of Skirrers = 


very ancient diſh attiongit the Romzazs,and 
£1 


is the veereſt, whiteſt, ind moſt pleaſant 


of Roots, and by Phyſicians efteemed a 
great reſtorative, and good for weak Sto- 
machs, and an effec&ual Friend to Dame 


- 


Wie 


ned. 


_> 


Of Scorſo- 


» 


Skzrrets delight in a very rich, light 
and not too: dry Soil, for.in moiſt Sum- 
mers they are faireſt. 6: OT 

They are encreaſed by Plants divided 
in February or March, and ſet in ſingle 
buds at fix or eight inches diſtance, and 
in a dripping year, or otherwiſe, if. they 
be watred 1n dry ſeaſons, .you will have a 
very plentiful encreaſe the ſucceeding Win: 
ter you may alſo plant” them here and 
there on the edges of your other Beds. 

They endure the Winter very well, and 
you may take them up at any time before 
the Spring be too forward, if the. Froſts 
prevent , you - notz when, ,you take the 
Roots, cover the tops :in Earth-for, your 
Brinr Ines - 3... da 

The Root Scorſorera 15 as yet not com- 
mon, but very much commended by, ſome 
to be good, meat, after. the outer. rind 1s 
rand off, and the root ſteepd a while 
in water to take away that little bitter- 
mErASL Ro TR 

\ They are ſaid to lie in the ground all 
the Winter, and from year to, year with- 
out any prejudice, but will ſtill grow big- 
ger and bigger, although they yearly run 
up to ſeed. | 

They are encreaſed either by Seed, a 
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by Slips, as the Skzrrets3 or by cutting the 
Roots in feveral pieces," which. planted in 
good ground atabout eight or nine inches 
_ diſtance in March, will yield a conſidera- 
le increaſe, or may be planted at any 0- 
ther time, they'being hardy. 
They are eſteem'd to be very cordial 
.and excellent in Feavers. - 
_ Potato'sare much uſed in Ireland and in of petate's. 
' America as Bread, and are of themſelves 
alſo an uſual food. 18. By 
' They grow inany good mellow ground, 
and are encreaſed by cutting the Roots 
in pieces, and planting -them as the Scor- 
onera, . —_— 
- - Theſe and the Feruſalens  Artichoaks, of Feruſe- 
[which are by much the-meaner food al- *" wh | 
though ſomewhat like them, may be pro- ""<" 
-Pagated with advantage to poor people, 
-a \httle ground yielding a very great 
quantity, as the .many ſmall Welſh Terri- 
tories adjoyning to the Highways in theſe 
-parts, planted with them plainly demon- 
lirate. - 2... | 
The Red Beet or Roman Parſnip, and of Bets. | 


= the White Beet were amongſt the ancient 
Romans, and by ſeveral are Now uſed as 
3 5 well 1n rootas 11 leaf at the Table. 


© Beets delight in a rich and deep Soil as 
Wag doth 


| of Radiſhes 


doth the Parſmp, and muſt be ſown about 
the ſame time; or rather ſet at about fif- 
teen inches aſunder, becauſe their leaves 
are large, :..-. - | 

Or you may ſowe them in a Bed promjf. 
cuouſly, and when they are grown a little 
then tranſplant them, and they will yield 
fairer roots, the qther.being-apt to be for- 
ked. RY | 
There are Chards of Beets as well as'of 
Artichoaks , and after the fame mantiier 
may. be prepared; | 

You mult take ther up before the Froſt 


prevent you, arid houſe them as before 
was directed for 1zrnips and Carrots, © 


Aﬀer the fame manner plant the beſt 


for Seed as was directed for Trips and 


_ Carrots. 


Radiſhes in the more Southern: Coun- 


tries are a delicate meat,. eſpecially if 
ſown in brackiſh Lands, or watred with - 
brackiſh Waters, and therefore were they 
in ſach eſteem with the Egyptians, where 
were the daintieſt and ſweeteſt Radiftes 


in the World. SV 
The Greeks alſo ſo highly preferrd 


them to all other meats, in regard of their 
200d nouriſhment, that in-an Oblation of 
Garden-fruits unto Apol/o th his Temple at 


Del- 


Delphos, they dedicated the Beet in $il- 
yer, the Tyryip 1nLead, batthe Radiſh in 
beaten Gold : Allo Moſchiar the Greek 
Writer had fo great an eſteem for the Rx- 


_ | 


diſ, that he compiled a whole Book of it, 


as Phny I elates. 

Theſe in our more Northern Clime 
attain not to' that degree of maturity, as 
to become food, except it be the leaves, 
which boyled are eaten with falt meats. 


But are very much regarded -as a Sal- 


lade for their biting and quick taſte, eſpe- 
cially in the Spring, eaten with Salt, 
There are three ſorts of Rad;ſhes, the 


| finalleating Radiſh, the Horſe Radiſh, and 


the black Radiſh, | 
- The firſt is that which hath been ſo 


much in repute, and is now ordinanily ea- 


ten, and is raiſed of Seed. 


- To have them early they mult be rai- . 


ſed 'on a hot Bed, with a fufficient thick- 
neſs of good rich light Mold, that they 
may have depth enough to root in before 
they reach the dung. TRE 
'Tohavelarge and clean Radifhes, make 
holes -as deep as your finger about three 
inches diſtant, nt6each hole drop a ſound 


Seed' (or two if ſuſpicious ) and cover 


the Seeds a little, leaving the reſt of the 
oy hole 
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hole open; thus will they grow to the 
height of the hole ere they dilate their 
leaves, and yield you along and tranſpa- 
rent root. 

You may ſowe them all the year, thoſe 


1n the Winter in hot Beds, thoſe ſown af- 


ter Midſummer will not run to ſeed that 
car. 

, They delight in ah and light ground, 

and require watring, forin dripping years 

they prove faireſt. 

The Horſe Radiſh is increaſed by Plants 
as well as from Seeds, and uſed by many 
as an excellent an1 wholeſom ſawce. 

The black Rad; iſh is ſo mean, a Root 
that it finds no place in a good Garden. 

Onions are an ancient food, eſpecially 
of the Egyptians, and are much eſteem? 
of by the Spaniards, who eat them as Exg- 
liſh men do Apples, for in the owe 
Countries they are a little milder than 

cre. 

There are ſeveral "Pk wy, them, the red 
the moſt tart, and the white, the-, mild- 
eſt; the ordinary Ezgliſh are not; ſo fair 
as thoſe of Biſcay. or $t.Qmers, but theſe 
by often ſowing degenerate, -..//;; 

Sowe Onions1n February, ;or beginning 
of March, between. the fulliof the Moon 


and 


good Chibols, 
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and the'laſt quatter, and' they will head 


"very well, and not runto. Chzbols. 

They delight in'good Land Well tem- 
pered and freed from Weeds, they extend 
not their fibres far downwards, therefore 
in your ſowing them tread your bed or 
beat it flat, then ſowe it with your ſeed 


as equally diſperſed as you can,and not too - 


thick, then ſift over it tine rich Earth a fin- 
ger thick at moſt 3 by this means the root 
will grow larger, ' and not be apt to run 


Into the ground, for an O»ioz and a Tyr- 
#ip, the more on theſurface they grow, the 
fairer they prove: This I had from an ex- 


perienced perſon. | 
Onions lown with Salt are faid to pro- 
ſper and grow large; it is not improbable, 


becauſe they ſeem to extra much of the 


brackiſh moiſture of the Earth. 
_ You may ſowe 0702s all the Year for 


the uſe of the young Or7ons or Scallions ; 
thoſe ſown in Autumn may be covered 


with Straw or Peafe-haum, and fo 'pre- 
ſfervd all the Winter , and will be early 
Chibols or Scalhions 1n the Spring. 


IT9I 


You may plant ſmall O30z5,or ſach that 


are grown or beginning to ſhoot'in the 


Spring, in deep holes, and they will prove 


There 


Of Gate 
lick. 


and the advantage they b 


Jend andlame parts of Exgland, a 
more of it would be ſpent for is whal- 
35. r= ome 
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they arenot uſual with us -, 
enerally known, 


| bring to the care- 
ful Gardener very great, © _ 
The uſe of Garbck1s as ancient as that 
of Oniexs with the Egyptians, who had 
them both in yery great eſteem, as now 
our Welſb have Licks ear 
by Garlick, and Onions, deeming them 
facred , becauſe they afforded them {o 
"much rare food, much after the ſame 
manner do our ancient Brztazns dedicate 
the Leek to their Saint David on his day, 
and Egyptian like , ſome of them arc 
known by their Magazin of Garlick-fune 


* 


The uſe of Oz7075 is 


-at a great diſtance, 


Garlick.is planted by Offſets in Febre- 


* 
© - 


ary or March in good rich Sail, and it yill 


encreaſe wonderfully. About the end of 
June you maſt tie the leaves in knojs, 


which will make them head, and prevent 


F 


their ſpindling : it may be taken up in 


-Avguft whenthe blade withereth. . 


re 


Much of it is .caten in Wales gnd Sevt- 
and ,and mueh 


s a diſtinct ſpecies of Chiboſs.gr 
Aſcalonian Ouiors in F rance, that are en- 
creaſed by Ofi-ſets, as the Eſchalots, but - 


£, and uſed to ſwear 


The frt of Gatbehinr. = 
fotneneſs, wereit not for the/effenfive ſmell 
it gives to the by-Standers, whichs taken 
away by eating of a Beet-ropt roſted inthe 
Embers, as Mexander (a Greek Writer 
quoted by Pliny ) faith.” | 


Eſchalots are now from France become gf x(:14- 


793 


an Exelifþ.\Gondiment, and are increaſed lots. 


and managed near after the fame manner 


as the Garlick; only they are to be ſerear- 


ler becauſe they ſpring ſooner, and taken 
up as foon as the leaves begin to wither, 
which is before the Gatlick. They muſt 
not liein the ground Jong after, tor either 
they rotin the ground or the Winter kills 
them. 5.4 | 

They give a fine reliſh to moſt Sawces, 
and the breath of thoſe that feed on them 
s not offenſive to others, as it is of thoſe 
that feed 'on Garlick or Onions : they are 
i. to degenerate being planted two or 
three Yeats in the ſame ground, therefore 
it is beſt to tenew your Plantation with 
hew Plants lately brought trom Fraxce, 
within two or three Years, 


"Leeks wete'in uſe as anciently as Oiovs of Lrths. 


J or Garlick, not only in foreign parts but 
ere 1n Bz#aiz, as is evident by the con- 


ſtant uſe of them by the Welſh, who pro- 
pagate an abundance of them, inſfomuch 
| .” that 


Of S:ves. 
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thatI haveigen:thegreateſt-part of a Gar- 
. den. there ſtored 'with Leeks, and part of 
. the remainder with Ozions and Garlich, 
......By reaſon of their mild nature they are 
"much uſed in Pottage, which hath derived 
_ Its name from Porryme a Leek, though now 
\ :from the French-wecall it;Pottage. 
_...c; They are raiſed of. Seeds'as the Onions, 


and ſown about the ſame tinie. 


.. . About Auguit; plant your Leeks 1n very 

fat rich grounds: and make the holes deep 
with a ck 

bur; fill not: the hole with-Earth ; water 

them once 1n two days with water enrich- 

ed with fat dung, and they will be very 


etting:Stick, wherein plant them, 


large and white,” Res 

- Plant the beſk for Seed , as. you do the 
Onions 5 and..the ſeed-bearing ſtalks; of 
both muſt be. ſupported - by. ſticks and 
threds, elſe they will lean to the-ground.; 
Sives being a diminutive;kind of Leek, 
13next to be mentioned ; they axe increaſed 
by parting them and planting them 1n 
fingle heads_carly in the Spring, if plant- 
ed in good Land, they will multiply excee- 
dingly, they. ſtand many Years,. and are a 
pleatant Sawce and good Pot-herb. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. III: 
Of Beans and Peaſe. 


_eſteem'd by Plizy the principal of 
\- all. Pulfe, they are. a very ſtrong 
|| and nouriſhing meat; Pythagoras forbid 
P Þ his Scholars the eating of Bears, only (as 
D, | is ſuppoſed) becauſe they were a rough 
i I meat, and diſturbed their ſedate minds1n 
b- | the night, arid are not therefore ſo good 
Y | for Philoſophers nor Students. The great- 
er ſort which we vulgarly call Sardwich 
Beans are by much to be preferr'd for their 
oF frirfulneſand goodneſs. 

6 They may beſet in November andat any 
' | tine after till May, but moſt ſecurely in 
F February or March, for if they begin to 
ſpire, and very ſevere Froſts happen after 
n Fit, they may be all deſtroyed. Probatun 

e F 


| (5s Beans are an ancient Food 


© | lItisnotgood to ſet them promiſcuouſ- - 
ly but in double ranges, at three foot di- 
ſtance at leaſt, the ranges running from 
North to South, the Sun will comfort and 
tipen them the better. | 
4 O23 | I 
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If you cut off the Stalks of your Beans 
near the ground when they are firſt ripe, 
the Roots will ſpring again, and in ſeaſona- 
ble Years you, may have a ſecond Crop 
about Michaels. . 

From whence we may conclude, that if 
you cut off your Beans thar are ſet in the 
Spring, at iuch times as they begin to 
blow, then they will germinate again jn- 
to more Branches and bear late, much bet- 
ter than if they were planted late, which 
extream drowth uſually hindets from com- 
ing to perfeion. + 6 
Kidney Beans were as ancient a Food; 
the other, and in very great eſteem with 
the old Traliars, yet' within the memory 
of Man were 'a great rarity here in 
Englandalthough nowa known and con- 
mon delicare food, oo 

They delight in a watm, light and fer- 
tile ground,” which being well ftirr'd, and 
about May day or very little ſooner plait- 
ed with the Kidney Bears, at about a foot 
apart and two fingers deep, will yidd 
you an extraordinary Crop. | = 

You may either ſet tall Sticks near for 
them to twine about;,or let them lie on the 
ground, but if you are ſtraitned-in room, 


thoſe on Sticks will yield you the pour | 


encreaſle. 
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Of theſe: there are four ſorts: 1. The 
Scarlet Bean , which yieldeth a rough 
husk, and 1s not the beſt toeat in the ſhell 
as Kidney Beans uſually are eaten, but is 
reputed the belt to be eaten in the Winter 
when dry and boyled. 2. The Painted 
or Streaked Bean, which 1s the hardieſt al- 
though the meaneſt of all, and is known, 
the dry Bean being all over ſtreaked with 
adark colour, 3. The large White Bear, 
which yields a fair and delicate Pod. 
4. The ſmall White Bean, which except in 
fize 1s like the latter, but eſteem'd the 
ſweeter. | 
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. Thereis another ſort much like the laſt, Bona Yi- 
that is natural to the [land Boxa Viſta,and *** 


thence taken and propagated in the Sum- 


mer I{lands,from whence ſome certain per- 
ſons have them dry, and efteem them as 
delicate meat; they will flourith well here 
m branch, but our Summers are not long 
enough to bring them to maturity, 2c, 
if raifed on a-hot Bed. + Y! 


Peaſe are of divers kinds, and fome of © p,:4. 


them the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſant of all 


Pulſes; the meaner ſort of them have been 
long acquainted with our Ezgliſh Air and 


Loil, but the ſweet and delicate forts of 
them have been introduced into our 


O 3 Gardens 
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Gardens only in this latter Age, ſuch ag 
the Hot-ſpurs, themoſt early, pleaſant and 
profitable of all others. - The Swgar Peaſe 
with crooked Cods, the ſweeteſt of all. 
The large white and green: Haiting, andthe 
great ſweet Peaſe, which only'we ſhall ad- 
viſe to be propagated in our Gardens. The 
other, which are many more, being alrea- 
dy ſufficiently known, we leave for a lar- 
ger extent of ground than our narrow 
CIGen..- 7: 4 _ 

The Hot-ſpurs are the ſpeedieſt of 


growth of any, that being ſown about the | 


middle of May will in {ix weeks time re- 
turn dry again into your hands, ' no Vege- 
table beſides being ſo quick in its growth 
and maturity z therefore let theſe be the 
firſt that you ſowe ; if ſown in February 
or March, they will come earlier than any 
- other ſort ſown. before Winter 5 butif 
you ſowe them 1n September, and can by, 
Fences of Reed or otherwiſe defend them 
from extream Froſts, you may have ripe 
Peaſcodsin May following. 

The O9xgar Peaſe (which many take to 
bea fair white ſweet Peaſe ſucceeding the 


Hot-ſpur , but erroneoutly ) is a tender 
Peaſe planted in April, and ripe after Mid- 


Summer, the Cods are very crooked and ul. 


ſhaped, 


a SM. ans. Freud p_—_—_ Ay 


ſhaped, which being boy?d with'th e ah-. 
ripe Peaſe in them are extraordinary 
| ſweet. The greateſt difconragement 1 


raiſing theſe , is that their ſweetneſs at-' 
tracts the ſmall Birds unto them to their 
total deſtruftion, unleſs carefully prevent- 
ed, which 18a ſufficient Argument of their 
pre-excellency. al Go nt 

The large white and green Haiting are 
tender, and not to be ſer till the cold is 
over, and then not very thick, for they 
ſpread much' and mount high, and there- 


fore require the aid of tall ſticks, every 
' one knows the worth of them.. 


There is 'atiother very large'grey, but 
extraordinary ſweet Pexſe, that is, lately 
propagated, it'is tender- bur very ' fruitfif, 


_ and deſerves'a large Bed in your Kitchin 


Garden. 

They delight in a wirm light foil, if it 
be rich the Peaſe are the fairer, if lean the 
Peaſe are the more early,” and ſpend better, 
eſpecially when dry. ON. Tl 
They are fet with a Dibble to more 
advantage than ſown in Rills ar Furrows, 
but either way (hould beby a line, and the 
rows eighteen inches or two foot apart, as 
the ground 1s1n goodneſs, that you may 
go between them to hawy weed, or gather 
them, O14 [if 
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If you keep the ground:between them 
bare, they will ripen the ſooner, for the 
heat of the ground will contribute much 
thereto. $4 | 

. If you raiſe the Earth about them when 
they are about a hand breadth high, they 
will flouriſh the better. * 

If you {et or ſowe them in the begin- 
ning of or before Winter, you muſt inter 
twice as many Peaſe as you need todon 
caſe you ſtay eul February or March, be- 
cauſe the cold and Mice will deſtroy a 

are. | | 
" Ground laid in deep. Furrows from | 
Eaſt to Weſt, and Peaſe ſown,orſer on the 
South declining {ide of each Furrow, wyl 
defend your Peaſe better in the Winter, 
than if they were ſown or ſet on a level, 
For on the W:Itfh:re Plains, the Huſband: 
men leave their Land after it is ſown with 
Wheat, as rough, and clotty. -as they can, 
to ſhelter their Corn in Graſs from the ſe- 
verity of the cold Winds in the Win- 
ter. FN 
| Peaſe on Sticks will bear more, but on 
the ground will ripen ſooner, ' 


-— 
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CHAP, FY:” 
Of Cabbages and Caulyflowers. 


_ FF flere bs not a more ancient nor £4b52'5- 


common Eſculent Plant than a 
.*- Cabbage or Caulwort,nor any Gar- 


' den Aliment fo wholeſom, if Cato that hi- 


ved near two thouſand years fince, and 


1 Chryſippus and Diexches two famous Phy- 


fictans more ancient, ( that wrote each of 
them a Volume of the excellent Vertues 
of this Plant) may be credited, or the 
Country wherein they wrote confidered 


| Pythagoras binielk; long before Cato, had 


not ſo mean an n off Bears, but he 
had as high of this. Ever fince thoſe 
Times we have had the conſent and appro- 
bation of all our Exropear Territortes (ex- 
cept: ' the more ſevere Northern) that 
Cabbages and Caulworts are a good and 
wholeſom Food , as their conſtant and 
vulgar uſe of them in every place fuffici- 
ently manifeſt, Here in_ Ezglazd not a 
Village without them 3 and it there be 
a Houſe without a Garden, or a Garden 
without a Canlwort, yet the Inhabitants 
or 


| The Dutch 
| Cabbage. 


| The large- 
fad Cab- 


bages 


L The white- 
| headed 
| Ca9JV42te 
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or Owners of them will furniſh themſelves 
from the Market : yet arethey not ſo ad- 
dicted to the uſe of them here as in F#axce, 
Holland, Germany, &c. where (in Germa- 
many ) that famous City of Wurtsburgh is 
ſaid to derive its name- from the great 
plenty of Warts, as they call them, that 
grow about it. 

We have here many ſorts of them be- 
{ſides the common which -are known to 
every one, as the Dutch Cabbage, the large 
{ſided Cabbage, the white-headed Cabbage, 
the red Cabbage, pertum'd Cabbage, I. 
Cabbage, and Rujſta Cabbage. | 

The firſt. that heads-'is a ſmall white 
Cabbage, called: the Dutch Cabbage, and 
comes 1n ſeaſon before the common : Eng- 
liſh Cabbage, and is very ſweet, notwith- 
ſtanding it hath not feltthe froſt, which 
Is a great improver of the aſt of IE 
Cabbage 76G 
The Cabbage that-is now much in 16- 
queſt is the large-ſjded Cabbage, it's a very 
render Plant, ſown not till May, planted 
out in July, and in the Antumy is eaten 25 
the beſt Cabbage in the World. © 

The large white-headed Cabbage, wtiich 
is the biggeſt of all Cabbages, 15 worthy 
' your care for 1ts greatneſs ſake. 1 

There 
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There is a ſort of red Cabbage, and an- 
other inclining to purple ; they are ſmall 
' and grow near the ground, and are plant- 
ed only for' variety ſake, and to garniſh 
diſhes, exc. oo ko LISTENS 

There areſome ſort that havea Musky 
ſcent , and are therefore called perfum'd 
Cabbages,” which are not unworthy your 
care, rm Tags {1 IO 

But one of - the beſt ſorts of all is the 
Savoy Cabbage , almoſt as hardy as our 
common Engliſh Cabbage, the: Wincer 
_ Plants head very well, being 'planted-out 
. in the Spring, as the ordinary Cabbages 
are, the heads when the Froftshave touch- 
ed them turn yellow, and then are detj- 
cate meat. | | | 

Theſe that are raiſed of Seed in' the 
Spring will have but ſmall heads, which, 
as alſo thoſe withour heads in the ſucceed- 
ing Winter, are exceeding any ordinary 
Carl or Cabbage. J7B 2 | 

The Ruſſia Cabbage is the leait and 
moſt humble of all the Cabbages, growing 
very- near the ground ;: 1s very pleaſant 
food, hardy and quick of growth : So 
that you neednot be withour all the Sum- 
mer. The Winter Plants heading early and 
the Spring Plants arriving to maturity in 
ſeven weeks after they are ſown. Sow 
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Sow all your Cabbage ſeeds that you in- 
tend for Winter Plants in. Aguft or begin- 
ning. of September, and '\when they are 

rown. with leaves about three fingers 
wat; then draw them and plant them out 
ut freſh, and rich land where they may re- 
main all the Winter, and at Spring replant - 
them where they are to ſtand for Cabba- 
ges. Theſe are thoſe they call Leger Plants 
that produce the faireſt Cabbages, 

You may ſow your ſ{ceds in the Spring 
in March and April for Cauls for the whole 
Summer 3 and ſome of them, it the Year 
prove dripping, or they ſometimes watred, 
will head, 13 rrocfue abr: | 
At thetranſplanting your young Plants, 
water them with your water that is er- 
riched with dung. St] 

Before the great Froſis ſurpriſe you, 
you may take up your hardeſt Cabbage, 
and after they have hung up by their 
roots about a fortnight to drain the wa- 
ter from them, you may either lay them in 
ome Cellar, where they will keep a long 
time, or plant them deep in the ground 
cloſe one to. another, and cover them with 


| Hawm or Straw until you have occaſion 


to uſe them. | 
Thoſe you intend for ſeed you may 
plant 
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plant in rich'(61l indifferent deep, and co- 
yer them from the Froſts, and in the Spring 


they will quickly aſpire. 


+ Befides theſe variety of Cabbages, Caul, 


and Sprouts ſpringing from the old deca- 
pitated ſtamps, there 1s a perennial Caul 
that will continually yield you a green 
Meſs whett ever you have-occafion, and 
deſerves a place in your Kitchin Garden, 
and 1s raiſed of ſeed as the other. 
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.''1 Several bf theſe curious Cabbages I re- 
ceived frotm'Mt; Richard Ball Gardener in 
Braixford. © 


There is a Species of Cas. much more of cauly 


excellent than any of the former which F/99v+ * 


are Canliflowers , which merit __ 


ter eſteem-at the Table than the Cabbage, 
for a time, their prime'Seaſon laſts not 
above two Motiths, But'afterwards the 
Cabbage becomes a better-'diſh;* which is 
welcome to any mans Table fix Months 


together, and the Sprouts and green Cant 


all the reſidue of the year. 
Their Seeds are ſown in Azguſt or Sep- 


 temtberon Beds where they may be defend- 


ed all the Winter by Mats or other cloſe 
ſhelter to preſerve them from Frots. 

In the Spring about the end of Marchit 
15 a good time to plant them out in Plants 
where 
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where they ſhould ſtand; which in a drip- 
ping Spring or by diligent watring- will 
yield you fair Flowers,..but if they are not 
watred they will bring forth ragged and 
divided Flowers. THR OR 

\. You may ſowe their Seed in February 
on a hot Bed, and have Flowers within 
a Month after thoſe that were ſown be- 
fore Winter, it $35 
Thoſe that are of one growth uſually 
flower about: a time, which to prevent, 
you may remove ſome of your Plants once 
every fortnight, for two, three, or four 
times, as you think good, which will keep 
them back from flowring, and fo you may 
have them one-after another as you pleaſe: 
Or you'may cut off your Flower before it 
be fully ripe witha long ſtalk, and ſet it in 
the ground as faras you can, and it will re- 
tain its ripening, but.you muſt ſhade it, 
and give it a little Water, leſt it wither. 
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Of Melons, Cucumbers, &c. 


Elons or Mazskmelons,' as they are of eons. 
M uſually termed from their plea- 
ſant Scent, are 1n the more Sou- 
thern Countries not unworthily eſteem'd 
the:moſt delicate fruit the K ztchin Garder 
affords, for in thoſe warmer Airs they at- 
tain a greater degree of Maturity, which 
exceedingly adds to their Guſt and Salu- 
brity,. however here in Ezgland' being rai- 
ſedin the firſt of the Spring, and having 
thereby all the prime of the-Sammer and 
heat that Nature and Art-can give them, 
they are a pleaſant and a modiſh. repaſt, 
and:therefore deſerve your lingular care in- 
their propagation.and man ne. | 

: 7 'Melozs, and 


. :There are ſeveral ſorts 
called by ſeveral Names, | but: thoſe moſt 
uſually known are the large ribbed. Melon, 
and the ſmall. round Melon. 

They are ſown in February at the full of 
the Moon1n your hot bed, ( the making 
whereof you ſhall find at the end of this 
Book ) the Seeds firſt ſteep'd in Milk 
twenty 
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twenty four hours, and then ſet two or 


three in a hole about aninch deep. 
'When your Seeds are in the ground, 
cover up your Bed to preſerve it warm, 
and when they are come up then: cover 
them with Drinking-glaſſes, leaving room 
for alittle Air near the ground. | = 
Towards the end of April.you may re. 


move your Melon Plants out of the by 


Bed, into the Bed wherein they are to 
grow all the Summer, which Bed or at 


leaſt certain large holes 1n it, isto be of ve-. 


ry rich light Mould ; the beſt time for this 
work is in anevening after a fair day. 

At their firſt removal they muſt be ws- 
tred and defended from Sx and cold 
three or” four days together, and after- 
wards from the cold. | | 

When the Plants grow large, you mdy 
cover them either with glaſs Bells niade 
for that' purpoſe, or. with ſquare: Caſts 
of Glaſs made by the Glaſiets for the lame 
uſe. Be 'fure keep them: cloſe at night, 
and give them ſome admiſtion of Air un- 
der the Glaſs, or at the topin the daytime. 

To prevent Froſts:from- hurting your 
Plants, and Hail from breaking your Glal- 
ſes, if you have any forewarning of either, 
you rtiay cover your Glaſſes with Peaſe- 
Straw or Mats. When 
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, - When you _ your Melons (which 
they expe@onlytn very dry and hot wea- 
;ther;) water: them. at half a foot diſtance 
from. the Root and not wet the Leaves.:/ 

Place a Tile under each; Melon, it will 
he the warmer upon it, and nip. off' the 
{mall ſhoots that exhauſt the ſap from the 

more. leading Þrariches.  : :/- 

Some: preferibe to cover your Melo: 
bed two-or-three inches with:Sand, to in- 
;\freale: the heat :of the Sur by reflection, 
but Ties andet/the Fruit may do as well. 

Alſo it. is adviſed that you ſhelter your 
flewly remaved Plants from the heat of the 
$#1 at.noon; ;and until four in the after- 
noAB;: as; wellas/from the cold; and that 
until. the 'Plants have gotten leaves broad 
enough to cover: their Stalks and Roots 
from the parching.Sun. - 

:When-your Melovs are as big as Tennis 
Balls, then nip off the ſhoots at ſome di- 
ſtance beyond them at a joynt, and the 
Melows wil grow large. 

- Melans are; known to be ripe when the 
Stalk. ſeems as if it would part from the 
Fruit, ,when they begin to gild and grow 
jellow underneath , and = their fra- 
grant Odour: they yield, which increaſ- 
wh as $ they more and more ripen. - - 


Þ But 


bers. 


. colour when mature, therefore you muſt. 


they begin toripen,but if they are to ſpend 
"ripe | 
them before:they be cut into a bucket of 


. cold Water, to refreſh them, which will | t 


ther. LES 


Of Cucum” 


pickle. 
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"But every Melon: appears not alike in 


conlider their different Natures. If they 
are to carry far, then gather them when 


a wank TS ==  .._ 


immediately, then let them be through 


When you ſpend them; you may put 


make them. eat cool and: pleaſant, wit || t 
will mend a bottle of Wane in hot we- | 


Leave. ſome . part of the Stalk to'the | a 
Meloz , leſt by being broken too near, } y 
the Meloz Janguiſh' and: loſe the richnes I} | 


of its taſte: Let' them not when you g- I 1 


ther them be too green, nor over ripe.” '' I 
Preſerve the Seeds of thoſe that are I n 
moſt early ripe,and prefer thoſe Seeds that I f 


lodged at theſunny fideof the Meloz. I} & 


Cucumbers have been in very- great I 
eſteem in the more Southern Countnes, I} d 
and of late Years are much improved in }} it 
England and becomea general Condiment I 0 
for the hot Seaſon of the Year, as they I} 01 
are crude from the Garden, and for the. } - 
more cold ſeaſon as they are prefervd in | a 


There 


- Thereare two ſorts of them, that is, the 
large green Cucumber, valgarly called the 
Horje-Cucumber , which the French call 


Parroquets. ' And the ſmall white or more parrq. en. 


prickly Cucumber, thele are beſt tor the Ta- 
ble green out of the Garden, but the 
other to preſerve. | 

They are planted and propagated after 
the ſame manner as are the Melozs, only 
they require more watring , and withal 
they are much more hardy. 

Although watring makes the Cxcambers 
more fruitful, yet they are more pleaſant 
and wholeſom if they have but little 


water. 


- Pompeons are much more hardy than of Ponje- 


Melons or Cucumbers ; yet are they tender”* 
n their firſt ſpringing, and therefore'are 
not uſually planted until Aprzl, and then 
for ſome time after they are come up de- 
ended from'/the'cold. io PP HG 
They muſt' be planted in- rich old 
dung, and require a large place to ramble 


J in, they will lay their fruiton the ground, 


or on Scatfolds made for that purpoſe, or 
0n Pales or dry Hedges, 


> There are'lefſer ſorts of them that are 0f $4»:ſes 


lately broughr' into requeſt that are called 
$quaſhes,the edible part whereofboyl'd and 
wt .P 2 ſervd 
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ſexv/d up with. powdered Beek) js. eſteem'd 
a.good Sawcey,..;... 

;:, Theſe and ſeveral am, of © ſmaller 
_ kinds of Pomperus are Tajled and ——_ 
_ athe Ponpeen or Cncunt CN 
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of Sallad Hes. 


5) mas” the: great. vagicky a; Eſculent 

Þ TY and Alimental Plants which ye 
07:57} pave already. named: the greateſt 
art. whengof, .fhay -be-,gaten' by. them- 
TED and NOF, AS Sawces Qr Sallads, .there 


Wo db ft; .FEMAIN; Agveral, excellent Herbs and 
| lants that are of great.uſe.in the Kitrhin, 
| and are very pleaſing, and wholeſomat 
he Table,,thg,principal whereof is 'the 
-oftuce, whighcontendeth with any of tlie 
Q0xmer.named_ Plants for; Antiquity. 3: it.1s 
an excellent $ymmer Sallad;, icoolng; and 
refreſhing, and for that,yſe bath ic been ale 
:» Ways propagated : ; And gltjiough there be 
(zyeral ſorts;ipf;them 5 4&t:that,one Lab 


ago Letinee: being the _ eaten- cither 
raw 


_ 
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raw Or boyled, the ofinets' may be neg! 
lected. + 

They are aſually fibn] in F ebruary an 
March, and unleſs the weather prove very 
cold, they will flouriſh and yield you a 
Spring : Sallad in the' beginning of "April, 
but if defended: by any good defehice, 
then wall they be fit for uſe before that 
time. 

Thoſe that'are ſown'in March or April 
in good rich Land will head! very 'well's 


yet it is ſaid/:they will head ' betcer-if 


tranſplanted / whilſt they are young, al- 
though. ſomeare'of anothtr opitiion. "x 
You may:blanch thei Ytgeſt'' Rom: 
Lettace when they are at their fall groweh, 
by binding: them up with'Straw of raw 
Hemp, oriby covering them with earthen 


Pots fit to encloſe them, and afterwirds 


heating the Pots with long dung, | 


Purſlain mw {ome moiſt Tflands beryielt of aha 
the Fropicks is a natural wild Plant, 'but 


here in' England is propagated with forte 


difficulty, and uſed as ari excellent Sallid; 


It is tender in the Spring,the Froſts itfit- 


ally nipping it, but rather the drought or = 
tmall dew Snails, for T have known mote 


than once the ſeeds of Pirſlain, that have 


been ſpontaneouſly fallen in the Autumn, 
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Corn-Sal- 
lad. 
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to flouriſh 1in the Spring. notwithſtanding 


the Winter, which indeed was not very | 


ſevere. 


But tohave it early,you may ſowe it on 
the. hot Bed, or in April, in any rich foil 


finely drelicd_, and after the ſeeds are 


{own, to clap over the Bed with the back 


of your Spade, and water it, for it delight: 

eth in moiſture. | 
If it be ſownthin, or tranſplanted apart, 

it will yield you fair Plants, either for 


' ſeed, or to pickle, or to boy]. 


When the Seed looks very black, then 
gather the. Stalks and lay them abroad in 


.the Sun, which will the better maturate 


the Seed ;. lay-them on a Board or Cloth 
to preſerve them from ſpilling, and houſe 


them inthenight, and expoſe them in the 


day until they are ripe. 
It 1s ſaid that the Seed of three or four 
yearsold is better than the new. 
Corn-Sallad is well known to be an ear- 
ly and excellent Sallad in the firſt of the 
Spring 3 it is firſt r:iſed by ſowing of its 


| feed, but afterwards it will ſowe it ſelf. 
Sp.nagee. - | 
| Herb crude or boyld, it is raiſed of ſeed 
. ſown early 1n the Spring, but much bet-| - 


Spinage is known to be an excellent 


ter if ſown in September, that jt may gain 


ſtrength 


known for the excellent properties of 


ſtrength to withſtand the Winter, as is by 


ſome affirmd 3; theſe Winter Plants are 
' fitteſt for the Lent ſeaſon, the Spring 


Plants for the Summer. - 
Endive, Succory, Beets and Orach, are all _ 
of them good Sallads boyl'd, and are rai- ' 
ſed of ſeeds in the Spring. 


Of Sorrel there are ſeveral forts, but Sore. 


- the largeſt is moſt proper for your Gar- 


den, ſerving for many uſes in the Kitchin, 
it's raiſed moſt eaſily of Plants which 
ſhould not be ſet too near, it being apt to 
ſpread and grow large. 

There-is an Herb called Patience, that is patimce. 
planted by. Sets in ſome. Gardens, and 
makes a very-good boyl'd Sallad. 


Borrage and Bugloſs are very - well zorrage 
| and Bug- 
j loſs. 

their Leaves and Bloſſoms, and are not ſs 


to want a room amongſt your beſt culina- 
ry Herbs. . 

Chervil may be ſown jn the hot Bed to ,,,,.,;r. 
makean early Sa/:4d,or in March tar other 
times: the Seed lyes long in the ground, 
you may therefore ſowe it at ſeveral times, 


_ that you may have it young and tender 


throughout the Summer. This Sallad 1s 


much preferr'd for its fine biting taſte, b<- 
fore many other dull Herbs. 


e P 4 All 
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| Alliſanders 


ive over the ſucceeding Winter, .and -are 
blanch'd by ſurrounding, them with Jong 
dung, or covering them, with Pots, and 
then are they fit to make an, excellent Sa]- 
| lad, after the ſame [manner 'is Sceler; ot- 
dered. Some ſet the Plants deep inthe 
- ground, as: before was..dire&ed for' the 
Leeks. Thus Beets ,, Sageaty, Ending, 


i p : 7 
? 


Chaplets of it, and as divers . were the 
opinions of Phyſicians then as riow of. the 
vertues and qualities of it. This however 
we know, that it isan excellent Ingredient 
12 moſt Pottages, Sawces, and Salads, its 

way of ſowing is generally known. | 
Naſturtium or Gard: Creſſes are ſown 

10 many Gardens for culinary uſes. 

 Naſfturtium Indicum, Indian Creſſes or 
ILY 0 Tellow 
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The'Irt' vf Gurdeſiig;- 
Yellow Lark-ſpurs, from a Flower are now 


become an acgeptable:Sallad, 'as well the 
leaf as the bloſſom. They are raiſed for 


early Sallads in the hot bed, but ſown in 
' April will grow very well on ordinary 


Garden ground, and:give you a plentiful 
encreaſe of Leaves and Bloſſoms. | 


Tarragon fot its fine biting taſte is cuch Tarragon. 


uſed by foie In their Sallads, and isincrea- 
ſed by Cions' ad tops. 

There afe' ſeveral other Herbs that are 
nouriſhed-and- propagated in Gardezs for 
the uſe ofthe Rebes as Bloodwort, Clary, 
Arach, Ling tle benf;, Nep, Violets, Syawher. 
ries, Caypaibuys; Foe, Dil, Myſtard-ſecd 
Rocket; Rampivns, Rem ns, Sage of Jeruſa- 
ker, and Marygolds.' ' The Methods of rai- 
fing and be ing” them" being: ſo. well 
ktiown, as'alfo their Uſes, 'that it would 


+be RITTE here to therition them, 
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of ſweet. 


Herbs. 


of Mints. 


Of Sage. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Sweet Herbs. 
TY Efides all thoſe before mentioned, 
B there are divers ſweet Herbs,as they 
are termed, that are very neceſflary 
for the compounding many excellent 
Condiments, and toadd a Reliſh to the beſt 
Pottage, which ſhall be here briefly enu- 
merated. We | jt 
Garden Mints wereuniverlally uſed for 
Sawces in Pliny's time,and much commen- 
ded for their ſingular Vertxes, eſpecially 
the young red buds in the Spring, with a 


due proportion of Vinegar and Sugar, re- 


freſh the Spirits and ſtirreth up the Appe: 
tite, and 1s one- of the: beſt. Sallads the 
Garden affords. There are divers ſorts of 
_—_ » but the red Garden Mint is the 
eſt. ; 

Sage is alſo an Herb or Shrab much uſed 
in the Kitchiz, and the young Leave 
thereof, eſpecially of the red Sage, a very 


. wholeſom Sallad in the Spring. The 


Slips thereof planted in April or May are 
very apt to grow. 
There 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Sage, the 

red, green, ſmall, and variegated, but the 

red is the beſt for moſt uſes. * + = 
Of Marjoram there are ſeveral kinds: of Marjo- 

The fire ſweet,which is yearly raiſed of ſeed!9* 

4 | ſown in May; the vulgar ſiveet, raiſed by 

-* | Slips, and the pot Marjorame by the fame 

©) | way; thereis alſo of this latter ſort ſome 

that is partz-coloured, or White and Green, 

| and ſome only White, propagated for va- 

et} riety fake ; the uſe of thele is commonly, 


wn known, : 
+ Thyme was anciently celebrated for itsofTiyme. 
n. | great plenty of food it yielded for Beesz 


Ily as Virgil writing of Bees - 
a 1] Ar feſſe multi referunt ſe nolFe minores, 


J Crura Thymo plena. : 

be Þ But thoſe that youthful be; and in their 
of : | 

he E prime, 


Late in the Night return » laden with 
* Thyme. | 


Pliny faith, that by the plenty or ſcarci- 
wel of the bloſſoms of Thyme, you may 

"| foreſee the plenty or ſcarcity of Honey 
acyl for that Year: But the worth of this Herb 
is not ſo much to be diſputed in this place, 
as 


Of Savory. 


"Tho Act of r Gardening, 
2s the uſefulne6; of _ it in- the Kicchin, 
where | it ought.not to be' wanting. 

Of Thyme thete are many; ſorts. The 
Uklgat Engliſh, the Lemon Thyave, fo called 
from its moſt 'exadt ſimell Ike a Lemon, 
Gilded: Thyme, Mwth and Maſtich Thyme, 
which laſt is. incomparably ſweet , ' and 
ought to be catefully preſerveds any of the 
othet are fit for the,Kitchin.., . - 

Of Savory there are-two forts, the $ ns 
merand Winter, The former is {o called, 
becauſe it is annuaLand raiſed of ſeed : it is 
uſually fown' amongſt Oxzozs., becaulc 
there -is an; /anclent tradition: that the 
growing of it there makes the Oyzorr the 
more ſweet 3 if you let ſome of it ſtand to 


- ſhed- its ſeed; it is fo hardy that it will 


of thſop. 


Of Goeral 
Others. 


come up again the ſucceeding: Spring, al 
though ny combs” be again digg hy 

- The Winter Sevorg is {o called, becauſe 
it lives over many Winters, and is 1ncrea- 
fed by Cions as well as by Seed ; the uſes of 


| botharevery well known in the Kitchin. 


Hyſop is nominated amongſt culinary 
Herbs, although not ſo much in: uſe in. the 
Kitchin 3 as for Medicine: or: its. natural 
{weetnefs, itis fo vulgar an Herb, that eve- 
ry one knows.1ts propagatian.” - 


_ There are many other fweet Herbs that 
| are 


- The Art of Gardening. 
zre uſeful inthe Kitchin, although not fo 
generally as.the:former; -but according. to 
the particular occaſions that'require them, 
as Pennyrogel, Sweet Maudilin, 1 anſie, Balts, 
Baſil, Buxnet,and Cogfi Marg;alſo Lavenday 
and: Camuinil' are notiito be Wanting, 
though not ——_ in OY A 


(1 
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CHAP. "vane. 


of fone other Eſeu lent Ie agetables 2 
Here obafns Plants Herbsgor parts 
of them; that axe iefeulent aathes 


T of themſelves :or-m' Condiments; 
thatare-not uſyally propagated in Gardens 


 forthatpur cole orhe youtig buds of Hops 


boyld do much reſemble-3 45'inithe 
cating, and are very mr-and-wholet 
ſom where the other areinbtto':be had 
the young-ſhoots of anew lopp'd*Bler- 
Tree being boyd, are eſteem*d a'moſt'ex: 
cellent diff; = ordinaty buds of Eldep; 
and. the re young tops of Nettles; andiof 
Water-creſſes. + and ' alfovof Brookslime, 
every Herb Woman can tell you are: good 
Sg Salads or Pottage Herbs." © ' "_ 
e 
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Muſhromes- 


The Art of Gardening, | 


The green tops of young Peaſe cut off 
and boyl'd, are reported to be a moſt de- 


| licate diſh, quere, whether if they being 


cut off , the . remaining Roots will not 
emit new ſhoots, and produce a fair crop 
of later Peaſe 2 If they will, then may you 
have late Peaſe better this way than by 
ſowing late. DNL 

- Green Corn bruifed yields a juyce thatis 
uſed in the Kitchin in Eſculents, and fo 


may be reckon'd amo the number, 
notwithſtanding my Lord Bacon did not 
eſteem it eſculent.. | 


Champignons, Muſhromes or Mouſſeron:, 
have been ever: reputed a dainty diſh, in 
the choice and preparing of which the 


\ ancient Romans took a great delight, Yet 


then. were ſeveral perſons poyſoned with 
the uſe of ſuch of them, that. were of a 
venomous nature , and in theſe colder 
Climates ſome:ſorts of them. are not much 
-..'Thoſe that are edible here withus, are 
either Myſbromes of the Woods, and grow 
by the borders of Woods and; ForreZs, and 


are. very large '3 or Myſbromes of the. 


Meadows and ſweet Paſtures, which grow 
frequently where Cattel feed; which uſu- 
ally flouriſh in the Autumn, -and:are moſt 

| eſteem'd 
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eſteem'd | becauſe of their beauty and 
whiteneſs aboye; and Vermilion beneath, 
having alſoa pleaſant ſcent with them. *'* 

It is faid that you may raiſe Myſbromes 
in beds in--your Gardens, by preparing a 
bed with -the ſoy] of Myles or Aſſes, and 
covering 'it over four. fingers thick with 
rich dung, and after it hath laid a while to 


coo], then to caſt on it the parings and 


refuſe of Muſbromes , and old rotten 
Muſhromes. with the Water uſed about 
them, and in a ſhort time your bed will 
produce them. Or ſuch water poured on 
Melon beds will cauſe -it' to ſend forth 
Munuſhromes. Ws 

[t - is probable that. theſe though unper- 
fet Plants, may have a Seed, which ſown 
in an aptplace may produce others of the 
ſame Spectes, 


F 


. mw 


My Lord Verulam in his Natural Hiſtd- C#tw7 6. 


ry gives a very good character of them, 


imputing unto them two ſtrange proper- 


ties: The one, that they yield fo'deficious 
a meat; 'the'other, that" they com 2p 
b 


baſtily's' I tiave known 6tieof about atoor 


in diameter-almoſt round*and-fiill;;-of 


The' ſame | honourable* Lord'® tells 
you, that it's dangerous/ furfeiting 'with 
| . them, 
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them, and gives you levera Re rts, thit 
| the Bark of WABe orred. Eph ith 
and caſt, into. furrows. wel £8 ed, wil 
caule''the ground ta put fo luſpromes 
at-all Seaſons Vo % Yearfit _ eaten. 
He alſo adds.aReport, that Harts-horp 
ſhaven: or:in. end pieces mix: wath dung 
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© ... . The Art of Gardening. 
remains that ſomething be ſaid as to the 


- more general manner of improving your 


Ground, and” prepating of Dungs, Soyls, 
and Compoſts proper for your uſe, and 
making-of hot Beds , with many other 
things neceflary to be known by ſuch that 
delight in the improvement of Hortulans. 


._ Of the general mixtures of Earths the 


one with. the other, to qualifie their na- 
tures by adding that of a contrary; I have 
before Giſcourl: 

Earth without any ſuch mixtures, Sir Hugh 
Platt hath given you an Enigmatical de- 
(cription,calling it his Philoſophical Garden 
his Precept is, *To pavea ſquare plot with 


*Brick (if covered with Plaiſter of Paris 


* the better) making up the ſides of Brick 
*alfo, plaiſtred likewiſe; let it be of a 
convenient depth, fill it with the beſt ve- 
* vetative Saturrz which you can get, that 
, (4s ſtood two years, or one at the leaſt, 
* quite within his own Sphere, make con- 


*trition of the ſame3: and be ſure to avoid 


{all obſtructions, imbibe it with Agua Ce- 
* leitis in a true proportion: grind it once 
* aday till it bedry 3 beingdry, let it ſtand 
* two or three days without any imbibiti- 
* on, that it may the better attraCt from all 


© heavenly influence, continuing then al- | 


fo 


22S 


ed. Of the preparation of 


; The Art of Gardening. | 
© @ a Philoſophical contrition'every day, 
* (this grinding muſt alſo be- uſed in the 


© vegetable' works where the Mercuty of 


© Herbs is uſed inſtead of - Aya Celeif;r) 
* duringall the time of preparation - Then 
plant what rare Flowers, Frifits, or Seeds, 
« you pleaſe therein ; the ſame vallofouiet 
© then tel you, thar'(if his theory of na- 
© rure deceive him not) that Satarn fo mn- 
« ached from the Heavens , without the 
© help of any manner of Soyl, Marl, of 
© compolt "(after -one years revolution) 


© will make the ſame to flouriſh and fru-* 


« Qifie in a ſtrange and admirable manner, 
By his vegetable Sam: may be under- 


ftood fuch earth that is moſt prone to ſend 
forth Plants; by its ſtanding ſo long with- 
nts own Sphere, isonly that it hath been 


covered either naturally by Turf. or at. 


tificially by be or fuch he, that. it 
hath been prevented from waſting its fee- 


cund nature by ſendins forth or aring 


Vegetables The beſt of ſuch reſted fruit- 


ful Earth is tobe: put in what quaiitity you 
Pleaſe into your Brick or Stone Ciftern 
_ (being made proportionable) but not too 
deep teſt tt lander: you from fittrring the 


Earth to the bottom, and will not permit 
it to-dry fo cally, this muſt be reduced 


to 
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to a fineneſ: therefore it would not be a- 
mito let it pals the Steve orScreen before 
you pur it in your Ciſtern, 'The jmbibi- 
jon of this Earth with Aqua Cetei7is can 
be no other than which Rain-water, which 
is exhaled from the Sea, by the influence 
of the Sun, and1n the Air attraceth a Yo- 
latle Nitre, which deſcending with the 
Rain on the dry Earth is ſoon imbibed 
again; this Volatile Spirit or Nitre that 
thus ariſethn ſo great a quantity, is that 
Spiritus Minds that cauſeth'all Y egetati- 


on, and wherewith the Airit ſelf is filled, 


and by ſeveral: ways coagulated, and by 
the often irrigating theearth with it, the 
earth is the more fertilized; But this way 
of continuing the contrition or ſtirring it 
every day to dry 1t, makes the earth much 
eafier to attra&t the water, which being 
added in a'true oro little a proportion, 
that it may not wet but moiſten only, the 
earth will leaye its nitrous or vegetatin 
vertue behind it, when the Phlcgmaride 
part fumes away again by the ſtirring of 
the earth, which it'it were added in too 
great a quantity would exhauſt the ni- 
trouspirit that was before in_the earth. 
For ic is a general obſervation amongſt 
Philoſophers, that as the greateroverpow- 
| = - ercth 
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ercth the leſſer, ſo if the matter you add 
be volatile and greater in proportion than 


- that which: is fixt, it is apt to volatilize 


that which before was fixt, being added 
unto. it ; and on the contrary, that ifthe 


volatile matter be.lefs in proportion than | 


the fixt, to which you add it, then is that 
which is fixt apt to fix thevolatile: there- 
fore did our Author wiſcly add, that the 
imbibition ſhould be made in a true pro- 
portion, which 1s, that the rain-water 
ſhould be only: for an eafie humeQation, 
and not too:great a wetting 3 then hetell 
you that it 'ſhould ſtand too or three 
days without any imbibition, that's, be 


tween every bhumedation the earth ſhould 


be throughly. dried as the air or wind 
can dry.1t , which will take up ſuch 
ſpace of time, notwithſtanding your dai- 


ly ſtirring itz for the drier any opea ter- | 
'reſtial matter1s, it doth not only the more 


ealily attra& , but more perfeQly fixeth 
thatwhich otherwiſe would be more vo- 
latile 3 although our Author hath not gi- 
ven caution of it, yet it is preſumed that 


the ſquare Plot or Ciſtern he preſcribes 


ſhould becovered or defended from the 


| Sun, which by his rays is apt to attraft | 


muchof the Spiritus Mund;, or matter of 
| Vege- 
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Vegetables, 'where-there is plenty unfixt ; 
as is evident from the various ſmells that 
are exhaled by it, and colours alſo much 
ſooner faded by-the Sun-beams 'than by 
the heat of fire : and alſo from the rain 
- which in great ſhowers 1s apt to' over- 
moiſten it, and in continued Rains, to 
prevent its drying 3 therefore your Rain- 
water ſhould be kept in a Ciſtera made 
for that purpoſe, where the longer it re- 
mains the better it will prove; ſuch vertue 
always encreaſeth whilſt it is1n its proper 
Matrix, as appeareth by Urine kept long, 
which yieldeth much more ſpirit than 
whilſt it is new. | | ASS 

' Bythe Authors faying that this grind- 

is to be uſed in the Vegetable work, 

where the Mercury of Herbs. is uſed in- 
ſtead of Aque Celeſtis 3 it's probable here 
he means the expreſsd Jace of green Ve- 
getables, which virtually hath in it the 
matter of Vegetables, and may have the 
ſame effe&ton the Earth in a'fmall quanti- 
ty and little time, as the Rain-water hath 
in a greater quantity by the Jong continu- 
ation' of the operation. 2 

- This way of contrition, imbibition, and 
coagulation enricheth- the Earth after the 
fame manner, by covering it' many years 

FIELD: Q 3 _ with 


mited in thisClimate. - - 


" _ - . 


[hat,our Authors S4aturz ts.0ur natural 
and common Earth, and his Aqne Celeſiis, 
Rain-water, may. be concluded from his 
own expreflions,. uſed wx the ſamedeſcrip- 
_ tionofhis PhiloſophicalGaxden,which ate, 
* thus, conceived from the Clouds, :wery 
* then left: to-bring forth her own frults 


«ww © 3. 


* and Howers in her. own time, ant:.nd 
© Seeds. or: Plants placed therein bythe 
c hand of man, it is held 'yery proba 

© that. this, Heavenly. Earth ſo manu 

« with the Stars, would bring forth ſtrange 
* and glorious Fraits:. and: Flowers, 
Which'is. not improbable. if we conſidet 
the fertility of the waters of Nile, which 


are firſt exhauſted in thoſe;hotter Afﬀicar 


Regions by the power of the Sungipfluy 


ence (hen in a due laitude,) and con. 


denſed 
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denſed'/by the Air far more fruitful , as 
wal as' the Earth, in Vitre there, thanin 
theſe colder Regions yielding that great 
and fertile floud, whoſe precipitate or fet- 
tling {lime fo far inricheth the dried and 
thirſty Earch, that it not only ſpontane- 
outly. produceth abundance of Vegetables, 
but Animals:alfo. | #7 
: : Tknowno reaſon but by obſerving our 
Authors direQion in this Climate, a dilt- 
gent Operator may- advance. the yertue 
of our Earth,to the ſame Degree or great- 
er than the Egyptian Soyl, and then may 
it anſwer his ExpeQations, in producing 
{ach rarities,that ger other ways are here 
attainable';; for if any man would adyance 


-orimprove'nature; he muſt tread in natures 


ſteps, 'and trace her to the Foundation. 


Next -utato” this extraordinary tmprove- 
"ment of Earth by labour, without any 


-other- mixture than Earth and Rain-wa- 


ter, which many will notexperiment, be- 


cauſe of rhe length of time required in it, 


- you may facilitate the Operation, by often 


{ticring or digging your Land, and redu- 


'cingit'to a finenels by $reening it, which 
alſo is a tmeans to cleanſe it from Weeds, 


Stones, Worms-, &*c. that annoy your 


tender Plants 3 by reiterating of which 


Q 4 Woris. 
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Work, you expole the Earth thus opened, 
to the Air,Froſt, Snow. and Rain, and capa- 
citate it to receive the benign Influencesof 


the Heavens, and prevent the: exhauſting 


' trition or 


of the nitrqus Spirit by the growth of any 
Vegetables in. it. This Operation the 
longer you continue it the better ,” the 
time for the beginning of it is'not materi- 
al, ſo that you let it receiye the effedts of 


both extream Seaſons: like unto -this, are + 
your fallowings of Land for ſeveral graing, 


eſpecially the fallowings and twi-fallowi 
for Wheat, long befare the laſt plowing at 
the Seed-time, and in ſeveral caſes a con- 


dragging after. the fallowings, 
which provesa erate improvement 


of ſtiff Land, Thus may you ſee how Ne- 
ture is improved by induſtry only,and that 


but by treading in her own Steps;for Earth 
often trod on by Men or Beaſts in the 


Streetsor High-ways, is very mich enrich- 


£d by ſuch expoſure, and Earth defended 


from the Sun and Air, in like manner be- 


, comes fertile although from different Cau- 
ſes, the former from the volatile Nitre,and 
. other influences in the Air., Rain and 


Snow, the latter from the condenſation 


_ of the Spiritzs Myzdi, or nitrous breath- 


ings of the Earth , and both by real 


E | 
that 
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ſuch barning is waſted'the more - 
 matick/and uſtlefs moiſture, 'ah4 
the more ſolid and ſubſtantial iparts*: the 


that thoſe "Ereioinkele are not renhauſt 
ed by Vegetation. '' ''\ 

| Bat as this latter Opcrations is more fa- 
cile than the fomer, ſo you cannot expet 
that it ſhould produce Effeds anfiwera- 
ble to the other,” which is very muchto; be 
preferr'd by ſuch that-are curiouga 
this latter wa my yield you a ſufficient 


recompence for your labour, yet the for- 


mer cannot buck reranſoend IL 


SECT. IL. 


of ſeveral mays Ci emiching Eerth by 


MEAFATRS. 


| JT is wichout nit char Earth ar 


. Mould is to be made more fertike than 


maturally it is, by mixing therewith fe- 
wyeral materials that' contain in them much 
of the 'vegetating Spirit, as the Aſhes of 


any manner of burnt V Vegetables.” For by 
Peg: 


lame effec hath fireon the Turf or rogty 


? ſurface of the Fanta: ; this ſmegmatick- oe 


Py 


oyly matter, that js: Jeft, by: the fire; in a | 
moderate proportion applyed to any 
Earth lighly enricheth it, and makes it apt 
for fruchfication, as appeareth by che:vul- 
gar Experumnent of Bur beating'of Land, 
which. yteldeth, fo fair- crops of Wheat 
Kuftiek: ab{erves,/ that. over-burning the 
Turt1s19jurious, and that a more mode- 
rate burning maketh ; the ground more 
fertile. The Reaſon is plain 3 for in the 
burning of any Vegetable, a gentle caſie 
and ſmothering fire doth not waſte the vo- 
latile nitrous .Spirit ſo much as a quick, 
but cauſeth much more of it to fix and re- 


r 


Theſe fixed Salts that are thusobtained, 
are the principal Salts that are fo much 
cclebrated-for tha; improvements of Earth, 
co renderat, more frahal, although.therc 
are many, ther Salts Near | in; afliaity: 4 
theſe, that do.in lame Degree maliorac 
Earth: ;. as. the Salrs/that are in Blow, 
Urize, Saot, and. ſeveral other things of 
the ike nature, ,by the; mixture of thoſe 
materials with the Earth, or ſprinkling it 
.with them,whereby.the Rains uſualy car- 
FF GOVPHRAE vertue40-the Roots of your || ' 
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The frt of Gatdenttix. 
The pants of: Animals, as Skins, Heir 


Feathers, Fleſb and Doves Herr Bs Þ &c. 


oontatn in them'miach of thetei Veget 
Salts,although Volanile, yer ni fuch ym 
bodies, they-continue: until they are b 
your Plants attracted, as many Huſband- 
men have made Experiments, of the extra- 
ordinary _vertne-that is "tn old woolten 


_ Rags in fertilizing Land for Corn, giving 


ten times. the price for a load of them to 
lay on their Corg-ground,- that they will 
for a loadiof TW are yet great gain- 


ers by it,and fetch them from near Loxdoz 


mto Hartfordſhire into the bargain: Wool, 
Hair and Feathdrs are near ofa narureand 
therefore haventar theſame\effects. 
.: The Fiſs; and» Bones of Beafts fleſh, &c. 
are generally known to add very much to 
the nnprovement of Land; but for Garden 
uſes, 1t will be more confucing to your 
purpoſe;tolet the ſame be throughly putri- 
fed, and reduced to a alert compoſt 
with Earth before you-apply it;for all nau- 
ſeous. and 3B ſayoured materials are to be 

excluded . your: Gardens , either for the 
Kitchin, or for delight, :/ 
Horns, 'Hoofs:and Shans containinthem - 
much of a/rich volatile Salc:-and it hath 
been anciently-obſerved.andin ſuch Coun- 
tries 
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tries where naturally the ground is more 
replete with Nitre, and-more fertile than 
here, that theſe materials have very much 
fertilized Garden-ground. eſpecially for the | 
Aſparagus ,; that requires ſtrong nouriſh- 
ment; therefore the ſhavings or odd pieces 
of Horn, and the leſſer Horns and the 
Hoofs, and other excrementitious parts of 
Beaſts, at the common Slaughter-houſes 
may be obtain'd, to make your deep Beds 
for Aſparages, Artichoaks, and ſuch like, and 
may not be: unuſeful in enriching your 
ground for your choiceſt Flowers. 

The ſhreds of tarr'd Leather, partakin 
as well of the Salt of the Oaken bark and 
lime,as of the Beaſt,nuſt of 'neceflity prove 
. a. very great pr 1 of yaur Garden- 

ground, and may be had in great quantities 
at the Shoomakers,where they uſually burn 
them. Theſe ſhreds ſoon rot,and with Rags, 
Hoofs, Horns, Hair, &c. mixed: with a good 
quantity of Earth, and laidin a Pit, and: 
ſometimes watred, will make an excellent 
Compoſt for your Kitchin garden, if aftE&r- 
wards difpoled ofn proper Beds. © 
Take Sheeps dung and put water to it 
. (in ſome Veſſel ) ſo much as by ſtirring 
may reduce it:to. a pap, and when it is all 
throughly diſſolved, mix ſome fine _ 
e911 art 


f 


Earth with it 3 let the Earth be four, five, 
or; fix times more in quantity than the 


| Sheeps dung, according as the Earth is in 


goodneds: if it be apoor ſandy Earth, the 
more of the Sheeps dung it requires: to 
enrich it 3 if it be a ſtiff ground, the more 
it requires to make it light, but an indif- 
ferent mellow Earth requires the leſs, for 
Sheeps dung is one of the richeſt of dung. 
As may be obſerved from: the great im- 
provement that 'is, made by Flocks of 
Sheep, being: folded on the poor champi- 
on Lands, where ſuch Land: yields much 


Corn, when not being ſo improved it will 


yield but - little, and this from one: only 


folding in ſeveral Moneths, or ſometimes 
in, 2 whole Year together 3 Deer and 


Goats dung are much of the ſame nature 


with Sheeps dung. The reaſon of which 


extraordinary fertility in that ſoyl is from 


the well chewing the food, :the long con- 
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tinuance in- the body, and the not ( or - 


but little ) drinking of the: Beaſt. For 
Sheep and Neat chew the cud,, by which 
means their food:1s made fine, -both theſe 
(and ſo do Deer and Goats) retain their 
meat longer than Horſes or Swine, who 
feed more groſly and haſtily, the dung of 
the one being like wiſps of Hay, of _ 

other 
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Alſo Sheep and Deer drink butletle, which 
make their Dung and theirUrine (which 
alto is very rick could it be 'preſerved } 
very fertile. Neat drink much, which very 
mach tempereth and allayeth the heat and 
fertile moms L Darth thismixed 
with Sheeps dung dilolved, 'is very excel- 
lent formoſttortsof Fleas 20th Flow. 
es, becauſe thedecay of the dung (which 
willbe an tice)-leavesthe ground porong, 
that the 'Gbnes thereby as well anlinuate 


cconteatt 'the richneſs the dung affords 
them : Txberow rooted Flowers alfo afte$} 
this mixture: Artioboeks dehpht init exece- 


whereby thewortueof it may be conveyet 
amo them,! makes the Plant yield you tai 
fait zmoft Garden tillage affe&it,for it-is 
_—_— a-very rich ſoy), but rendersthe 
ETOU 2m 1. ad- 
zantagrousto Tallage. 


manner, is very good for moſt-of the ſame 
als, as is that of Sheeps:dung. And better 
un ſome particularcaſes;forthatif you have 
-occalian ito xempve or :plant any -good 


Flower 


chemſelves and: {ſpread abroad; as they 4o 


dimpgly, and Sheeps -dung applied to the 
_—_ of them, :and cn often watred, 


Mt ee A» por wee ard ut tas + www ww as U£> ww A. 
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| Flower in the Stimmer-time/'or out of'irs 


time; ſo that hke chopt Straw orHay, but 


{| your Kirchin garden.” 
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per Seaſon,ſagh a'mivrure vFEatth arid 
Near dung madeimto a hquidpapand'the 
Tree or Flower placed in it,tbat the" liquid 
matter may encompaſs the root, will fo ad- 
here to it, and be ſo'cool and moi, that'it 
will cauſe the Plantto'thrive as well, as if 
it had been planted or remoyed in itspro- 

Horſe _— whilſt new E hitather ow Horſe dunge 
dungs,laid in a greatquantity together, 
realoti that a Hoe chews hs tilag but hit- 
tle, feeds haſtily, and evacuatesitin a ſhort 


beginning to ferment in the belly of the 
Horſe, it continues fermenting after it is in 
the dunghil ; bur if it be laid up with the 
litter that 1s uſually. moiſtned with" the 
Urine of the Horſe;and after itisthrough- 
ly rotten, which will: be much the ſooner 
fit lyein a moiſt place,or be often watred 
by Rainor by hand, and turned withal, or 
caft, as the Hufbandman uſually 'terms it; 
it then.makes an excellent Compoſt for 


" In your Swme-yard, or places where 97 
Swine ufually tread or feed, the Earth is "© 
very much improved. by ther 'dunging 
and pifling, which trampled into and = 

wit 


E - L8O 


rankneſs - or over-freenefs of ſome y 
in Trees,. and too many Worms, and ©- 


choiceſt Plants. This, dung or earth. < 

inriched, ; being a fat: cooling Compo;, 

may be with ſucceſs uſed in both your 

Gardens, but rather amongſt your Fruit- 
trees, where it excels. 38 

Aſſes dung: is near of the nature of 

Sheeps dung, Deers dung, &c. ſpoken of 

' before, althoughnot altogether ſo rich. 

Pigeons The ; dung of all Corn- ed Fowl is very 

ang hotat. the firſt, eſpecially thatof Pigeons 

becauſe they feed haſtily, and evacuate the 

fame digeſted in a. ſhort time, and urine 

not. So that their drink isno more but og- 

ly to digeſtand nouriſh, and not to carry 

away any of the vertue of the meat, nor 

leſſen the ſtrength or fertility of the dung, 

Experience; hath taught the Huſbandman, 

that _ in the Champion Countries, where 

ron ſtore of Pigeons dung is to be had,the 

ame ſown but thinly with Barley, makesa 

poor ground yield a good crop; for when 

but. thinly ſown, the Rain and Air ſoon 


qualifie its preſent heat; which if it. were 


Aſſes dung. 


laid 


with the Earth, makes it become. a very 
good Compoſt, eſpecially to allay tha: 


light and rich Soyls, that breed the C 0 
ther Vermin, and InſeQsthat deſtroy your | 


BEBE no == 
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at that Kafoti;: or:<le: make it grow. = bag. 


rank, whichiz'ns great-a fault asits being 
-$00ſhott,5i Therefore: youinay well'con- 

| Suda Uid ita heaps inthe 

ppen- Air} and; moitined/dy the Rain'or 


? tterwiantilchek heatis over,will make 
amoſt mneh-Compoſt for" either Garden, 


.but- note eſpebially: for eng Kitchin Gar- 
den. 


: Lofly here give you a Caution not to Halt duf; 


| uſp Malt duſt i»your Gardenforthereare 
many ſeeds of pernicions Weeds: in it, that 
| have patiet All dike imbibitions, fermentati- 
ons and exficcations of the'Malt, and yet 
mxantheivegetating natureand will fur- 
mſb'you with new. ſpeciesof Weeds out of 
tio fields;that your Garden before Was Not 
juainted withal, 


reſidence of s any Water; "unlefit be over- 
much ſandy,is excellent to qualifie the na- 
tare of your ground 5 if your'ground be 
lght,thenuſe friff Mud ; if your ground be 
{iff or cold,” then uſe light or' Fndy reſi- 
beer theſe": mixtures are good for all 
of Garden-ground. 

"A0y Aſhes or Rocher matter whatſdevet Salts: 

| R that 


The ſetlings of Waters! Tr EY there te td of 
kak curretit, is the beſt, but the Mud or *** 


Mut. 


_ ed, and then 4 


. _ The-Let of: 


that contains: Salt is: 


as uſually Wood: 9A iFthephavelesr 
in the Waſh:houſe,'Soap-houle; or elk. 
where, have the maſt of ther Salt extra. 

plied toyour/ground ſte- 
rizeth it, unleſs it be-to2a'ftrong-Chy 


© ground, thenc,4t- wall make'!ic * Ightey' * 


though not richer. 
The- Aſhes'oF:any burnt Vegetables: are 
excellent, :as-bafore. we obſerved 3 a mix- 


tyre of Ligzeis very good:in'mdſt zround; 
_ but the Salt-of Lime extrafted by Water, 
. and, your ;grauhd/-watred;therewith ji 
much. to; be.-preferred.,--It-hath' alſo this 
- Gngular prapenty; that it.makesthe Works 
ſoon leave. the! place: /watred+therewith, 
and expoſe themſelves:tbi/the:Air whete 
they ſoon periſh; or to the;Birds who de. 
- vour them. The-ſame effe&:is Wwrou 
by any Alkalizate, Salts, or: Salts produy 


by hire. 


The Mare of or refuſe afier the purfig of 


Cider and ratten Fruit, are very. 5-0 tro 


mix with your Earth, but at muſt 


it hathlain a long time inſamepit gear 
until it hath loſt its ſavour;; and until the | 
ſeeds or kernels. are dead, :leſt they gec- 


minate 


| good,ſothat the quan 
. tity ofthe matter containing the : Salt;doth 
_ Not too fat; exceed the Tilt aanrainedin'it, 


% 
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minate and incommode_ your Garden. 


Any drexy Wood, or:the duſt of the Rotten 


Wood- -plle,, but more eſpecially rotten 
Willow, is. excellent to. make{the Earth 
light for moſt fibrous rooted Flowers. The 


Gmeis Savgeduaſtifl it firſt lyeina moiſt place 


until ze. be rgtten, and hath. its acidity 
abated, or "cgeſted, bs; v BU 


i Sraw. 9rany dry Vegetables become 5rew, 


rotten and, ms d. with Earth, maketh. it 


light and fit. for. your :choicelt Anemonies 
and all fibrous rooted Flowers... 


. Tabaccodrygd or cur *d,and. Ain, Tobacco, 


mixd with .,your Garden. .mould , , will 

oubtleſs. exceeding]y. enrich, it 2- For it'is 
of a very. high and. rong ature, andcon 
taineth muyc -of, a Volatile;Nitrous Salt'in 


x, and. is yeported to. be equally as effes | 


 taal.,in; the, Fanong; of heaper As. tha 


Bark of the Oak, which if it be true, as I 
have, no reaſon, to doubt, it, *ig may. prove 
2, oculiderale. jmprovement,.gt man 
untry-faxmsand of great benefit and ad- 


vant to the, Nation in genera), either 
of, which 6-4 is better thay A to y which 


jt is now. WglyP PAE.UNED, >, 
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 Fatwaters, 3) Eldes the mixture of Gat viancrlaly 
'I afid compoſts with/Lahd to make jr 
fruitful, you may add*ehtithed: Watt 
-. while ferve- hte you, tint cotiveni- 
ently change'your grount6t teritve'your 
Plant,” as ih feveral Flowtrrtes, atid Af 
choake, A araght, Re. 00% 200, - DAR 
"That Warer is RShed that/is taken 


viit of e Cattel- iſt] 
ally (fart bold emfefves in 
hot Weather; 54.1 Ieath thieit8 tier ry 10, 
which by® ng of rheit Tet enrich: 
cththe Wiker; Ducksartd Oc alſo'rhu 
Itipreve ſtifatling,PBbI8'y "hete' they th 
quent.” 1} 9 31 3 od LO 5)! T7 
View, Hs Waters A prepar path bor 
W rtnaceratE-Yo 
rptog Apr Bien Te o 
Boner 6i2t6ME the Fiifer; Art? with th 
Erre Warp /youtirigzcybut : 
many Receipts-there "ite lthit End 
ſhall only mention ſome of them. 
Take Sheeps dung well diflolvdin warm 
waterand after it hgclyſrood twelve _ 
rain 
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ſtrain-it througha courſe cloth with com- 
preſſion, for 1t is ſo ſlimy that it comes 
through with diffculty., therefore I ſup- 
poſe a decantatipn may ſerve. To two 
or three Gallons of this lquor add a hand- 
ful of Bay-ſalt, and ſomewhat a leſler pro- 

ortion of Salt-peter, and.let them both 
be diſſolved in the former water, which to 
expedite . let it be made Inkewarm and 
ſtirred often , m which liquor let your 
ſeeds lye for twenty four hours or more, 
till they are thronghly ſwelled , Pulſe 
need not to lye ſolongzthen take out your 
ſeeds or pulſe, and expoſe them thinly' on 
ſome floor to the Air as the Sun): until 
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they be half dry, then ſowe them. It is alfo 


preſcribed that the remainder of the 
Sheeps dung that was not made liquid, 
ſhould bedryed and calcined, and the fix'd 
Salt extraCted out of it, and added tor the 
former compoſition, but it's more probable 
that another parcel of Sheeps dugg calci- 


'ned, would yield more and betfer Salt, 


than the remaining part of the diſſolved 
dung. This latter part makes the pro- 
ceſs too difficult and troubleſom, and adds 
but little to the vertue ofit, -any other fix- 
ed Salt having the ſame effect as that ſo 
hard to be abtained, 

R 3 This 
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- This Liquoris more effeual for the wa- 
tring of Plants than it's for the maceration 


of Seeds, and ſo are any other falt Waters. 


Some add a preater quantity of Salt-peter, 
and Bay-ſalt, ſome only Salt-peter, others 
uſe Pidgeons dung inſtead of Sheeps dung 
alſo Lime-water after that manner enrichd 
with Sheeps dung, Pidgeons dung, or Neats 
dung, 1s equal in vertue, if not exceedin 

that,to whichSalt-peter orBay-ſalt is added, 


Every Huſbandman hath experimented the 


cffe& of Lime, the Salt only extratted by 
the Rains enriching the Earth occaſtoning 
fo plentiful a crop, the: other remain 


part like a Caput Mortuur,only tempereth 


the Land for the future;and makethit more 
ſad where before it was too light, which 
if the Land did not require it, then doth 
Lime ( after its Salt is waſted ) much 1n- 
jury tothe Land whereon it 1s laid. 
':. Nitre or Salt-peter only, diffolv'd in wa- 
ter, a pound to four or five Gallons, is held 
_ tobe very effcftaal toenrich barren Mould. 
. This agrees with our Obſervations about 
Earth covered with bailding,or otherwiſe 
defended from Sun and Ram, for the ge- 
-neration of Nitre. | Y 
- . . Some commend the ſprinkling of Milk 
and Rain-water on the Bedsfirſt fifted over 


with 
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'. Much more might be ſaid concerning 
_ theſe improving Liquids as well as Solids, 


- Subject. 


ced not to water his Plants in either Gar- 
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with Lime pulverized, whether by pound- | 
ing or (lacking with water it mattereth nor, - 
( neither of which can improve or abate 
the vertue or quantity of its Salt, the thing 
we deſire) and after every watring fifting 
more Lime. This way may not be amiſs for 
ſach Lands, that the Capiet mortaune of the 
Lime remaining after the Salt isextracted, 
will not prejudice, and for ſuch Plants 
that the Lime lying on-the ground will noc 
injure. The Milk may be left our,not ſig- 
nifying ſo much as the value of it amounts 
unto, the liquor wherein fleſh meats (whe- 
ther freſh or- ſalt ) have been boyled, 1s 
much: better and eafier obtained. The 
Salt of Lime (extrated with water in ſome 
large wooden veſſel) containeth in it the 
ſame improving vertue, and is leſs trou- 
bleſom to make uſe of; and free from the 
inconveniences that attend the other . 
way. | Wo 


but that the moſt learned and experienc'd 
of Rural or Hortulane Authors, hath Mr. vein. 
lately been very copious on the fame 


Only I may here adviſe the unexperien- 


R 4 | den, 
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| den, with a cald; Spring or. Welk-water,,. 


if he can obtain any ,other,. which if he 


cannot, then, ta expoſe this to theSun or | 
Air ſome time before he. uſeth It, ,08,.cn-, 


rich, it by ſome Pinguid, mixtures, as Lime, 


Aſhes, Dung, or ſych be: "will quickly. - 
_— it - for his purpol &,- by. abating the; 


flden coldnels of it to the, Plagt, , Fox it 
15a very greatinjury. to moſt tender Plants, 
to be {nat with cold water ; from the. 
Well or Spring, and check. their: growthi 
exceedingly , .as may. be, obſerved in a; 
bleeding Vine , to: the naked. Roots of 
which it you pour. ſtore of, cald Spring or: 
Well-water, .it ſuddenly checks the aſcen- 
ſion of the Sap, by: means whereof the 


bleeding ceaſeth, and . the wound conſo- 


lIidatesagain before the more liberal aſcent 
of the Sap, much more. then will it check 
the growth of a weak Herbor Flower. 
Alſo asit is obſerved toſowein the duſt, 
whereby the ſeeds gradually ſwell from the 
cold dews of the Night and Air, and are 
made ready to ſprout with the next Raing, 
ſoit 1s not good to water new ſown feeds, 
until the long defect of ſhowers invite you 
to itz ſomeſeeds, as Radiſh, Lettuce, Gilh- 
flower-ſeed, ec. remain nat long in the 
Earth, and therefore may in, two or three 


| days 
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days. for want of rain; be-watred by hand ; 
but Twlip ,- Anricula:;;Parſiey;; Chryorſeed,> 
ec. lye langerin the ground, and fequite 


not ſo ſpeedy antrigation.”'7;'// 11-7 
| All! ſeed ovight'to: be watret | Sax 
- | ſoalleſt or Rain-likedtops as you'cat Land 
; | novto0-much, for hafty MT to E taſty 


ſhowers diſcover them. 
For -moſt Flowers: and: Pla ats- whoſe 
leaves lye near theground,it' i. beſt to 


water them at ſome: ſtance; by making x 
Ring round the Planta little hilens; and 
pouring the Water into-1t; 'whereby you 
annoy not the leaves with yourdiſcolour- 
ns water, or chill them with the coldneſs 
OLI 

In all warm weather the evening: is the 
beſt ſeaſon to water in, becauſethe water 
will have time to fink-into the Earth, and 
the Plant to attra& it before the heat of 


the Sun exhalesitz butin cold weather,and o 


when the nights are cold, the morning is 
the moſt proper time, that the ſaperfluouy 
moiſture may bz evaporated before the 
cold Night overtake you, and chill your 
Plant. 

By no means uſe Liquors either naturally 
hot-as Spirits, or artificially made fo by 
heating 1t over the fire, 
A 


pots. 


Flowa- 


A Plant 


pot fall of water near the Plant, and put- 


ting therein-the end' of a lift of woollen: 


cloth;the. other .cnd thereof to hang down 
on the outlide of the: pot: to the ground, 
near the root .of the Plant. By means of 
which-liſt ifit be thick enough, the water 
will filtrate or diſtil over the brim of the 
pot through the hiſtof woollen, ſo long as 
any water is in reach of the liſt in the pot; 
alwaysoblerving that the: end of the liſt in 


the outlide;of the pot, be Tonger than-that 


m the inſide, and that the liſt 'be thorowly 
wet. before.you add it. The Reaſons of 


_ this Operation, which many Country Co: 


lona's daily experiment, we .will not here 


_ diſcourſe of. 4 
watrizg of = To water your Flower-pot,that the wa: 
' ter may the eaſter-deſcend to the bottom, 


and throughout the whole pot, you maj 


| before you fill it with earth place 1n it1 


pipe of Lead, Latton, or ſuch hike, clok 
at the bottom, with: divers. holes at the 
ſides of it, Jer the Pipe extend 1n height to 
the top of the pot, and when the pot B 
full of Earth and planted with F agen 

* mlb 
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"re rivers rr, ar 1 
droopingPlant that' youmay ſuppoſe Wa-' 
ter will preſerve,” may be watred by Fil- 
tration. Which is byiplacmg an earthen; 


2 i . 
pat. 
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| 1d that you cannot conveniently other- 
wiſe water'it, then with a funnel fill the 


ipe with water, and reiterate your fillin 
y it until you think thereis enough, 9 


by the holes on the fides of the pipe, the 


water will moiſten the wholepot of earth. 
The water you-uſe here ought to be me- 
liorated by ſome of the former ways: For 
earth thus ſeparated from the ground, is 
more apt to decay than that which is re- 
maining on its natural foundation, which 
continually receives an improvement, by 


perſpiration of the vegerating ſpirit. | 


25rt 


' There are feyeral forts of watring pots jy.rine- 
in uſe for Gardens, the moſt uſeful is the yors. 


common Watring-pot made'of tinn'd plate 
or Latton 3 the noſe or end of the ſpout 
whereof is covered with a cover wherein 
are many-ſmal]l perforations, that the wa- 
ter may force through in ſmall ſtreams, and 
beſprinkle your Plants or Seeds like. unto 


Rain. This Cover is madeto take off and 


on to cleanſe at pleaſure. nl 
There is another fort of Watring-pot 


that hath a {mall hole at the bottom and 


another at the top, ſothat when you fink 
it into a Veſſel of water, it will fill by the 


lower pipe or hole, the air paſſing out at 


the hole at the top where the handleis alſo: 
| when 
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when itis. full take it by the handle and 


ſtop the hole with your thumb, and when 
you come to the Plant you intend to wa, 
ter, you may caſe the hole whereon your 
thumb Hes, and as you pleaſe let the wa 
ter out at. the Pipe in the bottom; tar s 
the air comes 1n at the top, the water will 
ifſue out at the bottom, and fo may you 
ſtop it, and open it. with your thumhs at 
your pleaſure 3, with this Pat you may cz: 
fily let the water down on your Plants 
that can bear with a waſhing ſhower... _ 
You may water any ground by the firſt 
ſort of kulrat? ou , with any enriched 
or thick water, if you take off the cover 
of the Pipe, and convey the ſame water-a- 
bout the roots of any Plants without foul: 
ing the leaves or flowers. _, | 
Alſo you may havea ſmall Engine made 
like one of the Engines for the raiſing of 
water to extinguiſh fire withal , and 


place it in a frame to drive to and fro 


about your Garden; you may fill it with 
water, and the Spout or Pipe with a per- 
forated Cover like unto the common Wa- 
tring-pots- (but not ſo broad as to ſpread 
the water ſo much) with this Engine 
may. you imitate rain over any of your 


Beds at a diſtance, and waſh your wall 
Trees 


f 


4s 
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Trees from Vermine, and refteſh ior at: 
A feels Wag beim py 
Any « atring-pats ay pre: To preferve 
ſerved for tary! years from Raiſp; to which 207, We 
e very apt by paintiti | them oyet 


IT Eves al that ation I FR 
irnaturally - obſerve' the Sealbti of the 


ole- in-their Germination, 'groweh,” and 


ajaturation'; and althor ki OO are 


moved inito'anether Climate, yet do th 


moline to che obſevarion of the'ſamerime 
as they did ih cheir' 6wn' a mas natural 
place of. their growth, asthe'Perſian'Ir55, 
American Strawberry, and: Teverdl others, 
which-thake' them the more' lieceptable as 
they come -earliet or later thar/others of 
the fame kitid;/ / So'is it with titany other 
Alewers, Fruits, of Herbs : f6iwe annually 
obſerve. how acceptable a diſh of early 
Peale is over* whit they are when hater 
mid cottimons- and fo are nes Ct 
aekevs, Melons. ec. Th 
& 


To vaiſe a 
Sallad in 
ſew hours. 
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by a warm poſition,as under a warm Fence 


- or Wall, and by. an artificial heat, aa by 


head planted againſt a, place where fire 
ually kept, or EP: watring them with 
do impregnated by hot dungs, which 
will very "much accelerate Germina- 
_—— 

If you would ha Heibs to c prout inm- 
mediately, then lay a Bed of unſlakd 
Lime powdered,. with a. mixture of Aſhe 
if you pleaſe, or without ; on that a lay 
of hot dngg,:and. on that another lay 
Lime, and;then on-that:a Jay; of apt. iT 
Mould, whercia ſow. your Seeds, as: bt 
tuce, Purſlajn,. Corn. Sallad, Parſiey,' Ee. 
firſt ſteep in; White-wine or. ſome ofthe 
former prepared Makes! And, water. then 
when. ſown: with ſome: gf; the ſame richel 
Waters,,.. and. they, will ſaddenly appear 
above grov,.and as. JOR.Uer themo 
will they, proſper. This ſhould he 'dane 
-within.daors.leſt the coldneſs of. the, Air 
ſhould. impede. theip, growth;.! the .ofen 
watring thens: : facllitates, 48g nouriſh 
pent;-..- 5; 

But the hot Beds that. are moſt alpbi, 
and whereon you are to rajſeyour tender 
exoticks, and your carlyflowers; and alſo 


O17 2. 
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The growth of moſt Plants isquickneq 
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to raiſe and-brivg forward your Melons, 
 Cucumbers, Cantly-flowers, &c;/ 1s uſually 


"made in February, .andafter ſeveral 'man- 
ners. ; $ID OCT TITGY THINCTS ct 4 
Some preſeribe'the making of it, by 
'aying of hot Stable dung that hath lainin 
'a heap, mixing-the neweſt with the old, 
'and laying it about four foot broad, (the 
better to preſerve its warmth; three foot 
high, and as long'/as you have occaſionior 


'materials. This Bed well trod(to: My 


the heat) is to be covered abour- four 
inches thick with! very fine\ricMould, 


'the- top of 'the Bed  being'"firfſt edged 
ound with board to keep upthe'Mould: 
thus muſt it 1y until it hath-paſſed” its 
greateſt' heat;*which you'may' prove by 


your finger,” for it ought tobe but warm, 


-not hot. | In'caſe its heat lefleneth-at any 


time, you may-encreaſe by iapplyi 
'new- dung 'to the-ſides of your Bed, w. 
this may you ſow your-Seeds. D557: 1c 1: 
- There muſt be-ſome frame :Arch-wile, 
or flat; 'overthishot Bed; that a:coyerir 
of Mats or Sttaw: Hurdles way! beſpr 
over it every night and in;oold! days: 
make your covering ſo that it may as well 
keep out the Rain and Snow as the 
Wind, + 

But 
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"thac:of Mr., Evelin ig\his.laxe Philoſophi- 
caldiſcourſe of Earth, to this cfiect;; 
a pit about four foo | deep, of breadth a 
length ks g/0ur-ogcaſigns;Fequirez avall 
this Pun every Lidewuly Bricks orereft 
your/wall; above .4he::;gronnd., or, paxt 
aboye; and pert; uiders Fre Hill 16 with 
hot dwg from. the -Ftgble;-and. fread, jt 
well.:1:bo; _— wooden . Caſes of a- 
bout, a>10014 fe 
rot Oat hen Aillthem withicarth 
nich-and/light; and add.hot,dung between 
thetz Mniwhigh Caſes fow, your Seeds, and 
theſe Ro he! Bath ui them wall be 
kept warmby this nieans during the whole 
fo: bn -F hbf:iÞed:; 3s neceliary, 
o2 my! provide; a elter againſt .xain 
and ;colwiter the 'whele- if you pleaſe, 
and you vrhay haveframss. of glaſs.over 
fome df yaur infide;Baſes where there is 
moſt need, .athers:you may leave open as 
your: Sorfls require: Bythis, means have 
na Pit; abd/ Caſts goo alagpy 
to'yolr hand, ——— © of a / 
ha ray Lt16 fin 210M 71S \ 
Twyy ; "TREO 11 36 t5ot" of A19v05 T{f0'/ FE 
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- - » Of Miſcellaneous Experiments. 


—He offen;.removing of Flowers in 


their proper Seaſon preſerves their moving of 
ially their variegations 3 for *#**- 


colours, ' elpeci: 
long ſtanding in, one ſoy] cauſes any Plant 
to, degenerite,, partly becauſe the Plant 
hath exhauſted the proper nouriſhment 
for it, out of that: place where it hath 
ſtood ſo long., and partly. becauſe the 
ſoy] is apt to; change the nature of the - 
Plant, being exotick to it, as is uſually ob- 
ſerved in ; Hack , Wheat , &c. ſown on 
the ſame fort of Land, although not on 


the, ſame parcel, is apt to degenerate. 


Therefore removing of Plants and alte- 
ration of the ſoylis a good way to improve 
them, ſeveral Eſculents grow the fairer, as 
Cabbages will not leave well in caſe the 
young Plants. be not three or four times 
removed before the Spring. The fame 
is obſeryed in Lettuce, Onions, and ſeve- 


ral others. 'If they are removed into im- 


proved. Earth every. time, they will eat 

more tender and better. 
Flowers are more in eſteem when they 
come early than when they come late : to 
_ maks - 


"72088. - 


- Plants 
come late. 


ring, often removing and preventing the 
uſual excitements of the Sun and Air, will 
eff ; for, che diſturbing the Roots i 


attraction 8f nonrfh Oe; 261d 1 
feveral days after the'F nov2s beſt 
fibres will ſhoot forth t6 gater we Aohs 
_ riſhirient: and the Randing of aPhkdc pts 
vents the digeſtion ofthe Sp by the hat 
of th&Bonknd Afr. This :k of great uit 


tents, as Cawly -Rowers; 7 
fe ts 7 Es uſe fo: FSH Brit Wink | 
defnd from Platits from the on theWinterto YG 


Sn in ſach Wihte Yay iOprove Aby 
which expoſive infureth the Phatit ich 
than the 001d, For the Sith blYhs 
wearher, 'efpedially if there 'be Tnow'gh 
theground, takes a Blatt fartit wad "i 
As 3% obſerosd $i the Farr, Wfich Hf i 
grow ag4infÞaNo?th wall: of in chelhade 
although '0Ptn t6 the Fvordli Whnlls, yt 
" retains its green clot AM Ahe Witites, 


FORO, Ran that eatiſe, "The _ 
0 


T5 make make them early the means are generally 
known, but the retarding of their flow- 


the removal iga 6 Waarapce to their 


in raarding the fowellty of everal Flow. 
ets, aid alfo the "OWEHET, Real Dſo 


_ vid eu ſorye therk, #hl t6 WER them #6" the 


oo Ro EG I i as i er ara EE. 


bar 'if it Hand ih (the Stin, fic changeth 


IS 


| the better. The cauſes, thatthe ſap bath 
_ leſs to-nourtlth, and that whichis kr = | 


.Plants uſually periſh in the Winter for” 
wwant-of being cut in the Summer prece- 
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obſerved of ſeveral tender Plants that are 

uſaally ſheltred from the Winds and ex- 

poſed to the Sum, yet it is not improper 

to give Plames Air and alſo Sun in mild 

Weatherat-any time of the Winter, which 

cannot hurtthem. | 
The cutting off of the Buds and Bran- often cur- 

ches of Flowess, leaving only one, ortwo, js” 

or more, as the-ſtrengrh of the root will 

bear, cauſeth it to yield the fairer Flowers 

than otherwiſe it would do: after :the:-fame 

manner if Herbs'be often cut, they gather 

the more:ſtrength, yield chefairer leaf, and 

take better root, andlendure the Winter 


ed muſt therefore be the ſtronger; and 
the els the ſap is.expended above , the 
"more ftrengthens the root in the ground, 
as may be obſerved in moſt Trees that - 
arc lopped. And then do they afterwards 
Fine forth the fatreft Branches 3; ſome 


4ent, and from the fame cauſe, as Wa/- 
Towers, Thyme, Marjoram, 6c. 

'\SamePlantsare tooaptto waſte their ſap p14nrs ro 
in Flowers.and thereby ſhorten their lives, ontinus 
as: IE; Stock, Gilly-flowers, and "6+ 

S 2 
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ſome others, which if their blowing ſhoots 
were nipt off, they would gather ſtrength 
and continue longer, for the waſte of the 
ſap.overmuch makes the Plant feeble, and 
uncapable of enduring any ſeverity of Win- _ 
ter or Summer, as 1s ons obſerved in 


young Fruit-trees, that they bloſſom them- 


ſc]ves to death : and ſomel have known to 
grow themſelves to death, for the freer the 
ſap is in expending it ſelf in Branch and 
Bloſſom,the more tender is the root,which 
becomes a prey to the Worm and Canker, 
as doth the Branch to the ſevere; Air. - The 
way to prevent which, is preſcribed in the 
laſt mentioned Experiment. 


It is obſerved that all Herbs wax ſwee- 


rate Plats ter both in ſmell and taſte, if after often 


-  Onzione 


large. 


cutting you take the latter Sprouts, be 
cauſe the ſap is the longer digeſted, and 
the root the ſtronger. The ſame 1s ob- 
ſerved of Eſculents, the young Buds or 


: Sprouts of old Roots eat more tender 


than the firſt cuttings. i 

My Lord Bacon ſeem'd to approve of 
the opini6n that Onions wax greater, it 
they be taken out of the Earth,and laid a 
drying twenty days, and then ſet again. 
And the more, if the oucmoſt Pill be taken 
off all over, but mentions not at what —_— 

0 


| them in thinner places. Several Plants 


' from the ſame cauſe. You may alſo in a 
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of its growth this is beſt to be done ; how- 
ever 1t is a:ſafficient encouragement for 
Gardeners 'to take up the Onions, where 
they caſually come up too thick, and plant 


are iſo removed, as Twrnips, Lettuce, &c. 

and are the fairer, therefore this Obſerya- 

tion may be of uſe. PE 

- Sift Aſhes, or Quick-lime beaten ſmall, ro preſerve 
about any Plant, and it will preſerve it Pg _ 
from Snails or Worms, by reaſon their jyrns. 
naked bodies cannot endure the ſharpneſs 

of the Salt of the Aſhes or Lime. So if 

you water the ground with the Water 
wherein Lime or Aſhes have been ſteeped, 

the Worms will ſoon leave the ground, 

where the Water gets into their holes, 


Summer Evening ( after Rain ) with a 
Candledraw the Worms as they lye on the 
ground, and - put them in a Pail, and diſ- 
poſe of them as you think fit, but you 
muſt tread ſoft, for the leaſt motion of the - 
ground maketh them retire into the 
ground. Thus in two or three moiſt Eve- 
nings may you clear a whole Border of 
= greater Worms which are moſt hurt- 
Snails and Worms are all of them of an 
dt S$ 3 Herma- 
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. ers, and when they couple are eafily de- 
ſtroyed, eſpecially'the; Snails who! couple 
fromi the Spring untit Mid/fvmmer and af 


will find them with their bodies buried uy: 
the warn duſt,and only theiz ſhells above 
the ground; when you "aa ther our, you 
maſtrake out theit Eggs and deftroy them, 
for otherwiſe they will lye there wear 
_ have ſtrength to travel, and then, ſome 
11 the fame Year, others the Spring fol- 
lowing, you will. ave them diſperſed 
amotiglt your tender Plants 'and your 
Wall-Frees, where aftex a ans yy _y 
pck them off. 7 

7: (nw | If you doubt of he atpiliteof your 

g-04 Seeds. Yoeds, take fome of thery and: pur rheny in 
fair Water, attd ſet them in a gentle hear 
twenty four hours, and if they: are good 
they will ſprout, elſe not. ' Alſo yott 
may waſh your Seeds in Water, and the 
dead an | hight will {wins, and the. 
arid heavy-witt fink, but they muſt be all 
throughly tmmerged, elſe you may be as 
ceived. 

| 76dferd -* Securethe Root as well asyou can Foit 

plartsf'0 the Froſt ; for if you defend that, ths 


Y be 


Hernaaphroditicalnature;and arc all breed. 


ter. And lay their Eggs in the ground,you ! 


4 Branch keldeni —_— bur if the Root | 
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be-nat feontedalthough the Branch bene- 
ver {a well defended;it will perifh. There- 
fore earth up theRoots as'well as you can, 
and - place 'any* ordinary defence about * 
the fides of the Plant, and no Froſt” will 
; hurt it, ( unlefs it be your tender Plants 
| that are fot the Conſervatory.) Thus may 
” | Gily-flowors,, Wall-flowers , Stock Gilly- 
4h] »  Avtichoaks , '&c;* be preſer- 
| | -> Some Plants, ifthe Roots ſtand dry, the 5: tender 
| Froſts rarely hurt them; which if moiſt, Plants 417+ 
' | they are uſually deſtroyed, as Roſemary, 
; Sage, Walk-flowers, &c. Either of theſe 
' | willgrow on a Wall and endure the feve- 
reft colds, but if they ſtand in a moiſt 
round, although the Branches be never 
0 well defended, they are apt to be de- 
|| firoyed with great Froſts. The caule is, 
that Water or moiſture ſtagnating about 
any Plant, and a Froſt following, is apt to 
mortifie it, when a Froff ſhall ſcarce injyre 
@a''dry Plant. It is the: fame with young 
-and- tender Fraits,- a Froſty night after a 
"wet- day deſtroys more Fruits, than ten 


idry Froſts ean do, | 
_ ' If youlay Saw-duft about any Plant, it 7 4:fnd 
ill defend-ir from the buſie Ants, who 9 Faw 
| cannot eaffly- paſs over.the Saw-duſt, be-"” | 
tov S #* cauſe 
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Moſs to de- 


fire 


cauſe it is ſmalland looſe under them; that 


your Wall-Trees from Azts,by laying Saw- 
duſt about the Rootsof them. - 
.. Some anoint the ſtems -of their- Trees 
with Tar, to prevent the As from aſcen- 
ding them, but-then it is beſt ta bind 
Paper about the ſtems and anoint the Pa- 
per, for Tar is apt to injure the Bark of 
your Tree. ' ; . erty toi fic 

Alſo you may bind about the ſtem of 
the Tree,Wooll about four fingers breadth, 
which will puzzle the Arts to find a way 
over or through it: þe ſure to leave the 


Wooll rough,that they may not find a way. 


over the threds you bind it withal. 

Many of your Flower-Trees will in 
ſome ſorts of Land by long ſtanding be- 
come molly, which not only defaceth but 
very much 1njureth the Tree, and it isa 
ſign the Tree diſlikes the ground it ſtands 
in. To prevent the growing of it, and 
the encrealing of it whilſt it 1s, yet- but 
newly infeted, you muſt remove your 
'Tree1nto better ground more natural toit, 
or in caſe you are willing to; have it ſtand 
in the ſame place where -now it is, then 

C you 
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ou muſt take itup, and alter the ground, 
2 enrich it as it ought to- be, and then 
you may replantthe Treein theſame place. 
And- as the Tree thrives and encreaſeth in 
ſhoots, ſo the moſs will decline, the ſap be- 
ing: waſted and expended more liberally 
another way. Bol 53 "e : 
- But if the Moſs hath long continued on 
the Tree, your beſt way 1s after Rain 


that the Mos be wet and will. ealily come 


off, / to ſcrape it off with a knife of Bone 
or: Wood, : for in dry Weather it will 
not.come off ſo well. | 
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+: Moſs is a very” great annoyance to 25 « 


Trees and to the ground it ſelf, and is a 


great at 
Boyance ts 


manifeſt ſign of a defe& of .the more nou- Trees and 
riſhing juyce that is in fruitful Plants or ©*** 


Soyl ; it is a ſpontaneous excreſcence, as 


many other Vegetables are, which made 


the learned Philoſopher Var Helmont ſay, 
that | it's. Seed diſtilled from the Heavens, 
which-1s no more. than if he ſhould have 


faid,* that it proceeded--from the natural 
1nclination of the matter on whichit grew, 


animated by the Caleſtial Influences, 


which gave it life,but the matter on which 
it grew.gaveitform, it varying according 
to the diverſity of the matter,from whence 
4t receives its nourſhment ; ſome Moſs be- 


ing 


Lamp as. 


= preſling them pretty hard, found! chat 


The a acaayiny 


ing hard, ſome ſoft, fame white, W_ 


pt There izalfo fwoet Moſs thatzgr 


on Apple-trecr aid Poplannice, _ Ss 


Mob of the Lanax-trec is ſweet in the burn: 


ing.. And although all theſe Males are 
meex excreſcenſes, yer:do! they bear ſhed 


and encreaſe , as hath lately. "ag diſcos | 


vered by alcarned Virtuaſo, who bythe 
help of a: Microſcope hath obſerved tlie 
Seed-cods or'Secd veliels of Moſs to con 
tain ſeeds in them noileſs wqnderfal for 
the greatneſs of number than the Malnefs 
of Dat which Seed .veſlels when ripe; he 


there was a ſmall dult-wenr our of _— 
which ſeemed to vaniſh into the air: 1ipreb 

fing and ſqueezing others: of them upon 
2 black plate, and examinjng the powder 


with a Microſcope, he found it tobe a 


great heap of exceeding /ſmall ſeeds, i glo- 


bular and pretty tranſparent, ninety thou 


ſand whereof extended-n length 'take! up 


no- more: room. than_tho' length rof.ont 
fingle Barley-corn or a quarter of ani[tiets | 
and twelye ; millions of che. [ſame feeds 
1ajJ quadrangularly: cover no mpre.of'a 
ſuperticies than one 5 In; — 
13824200090 Weg Y 

_  Eighty'of.chele ſupei 
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9 ba thickneſs of > picee of fe Paper, 


>thatt be" laid itt a trigorial order, as 
_ == bodies uſually place them- 
ſelves; * that i," the 'round part of the 
Seed bearing or! the concave 'diftance, be- 
tween the Seedsin the neather laying. For 


I the-truth of which Obervidonann Nar- 


ration, the ſame Author-appeals 'ro your 

own ſenſe and retonincaſe your makenſe * 
of thoſe Artificial Helps he-hath for that 
purpoſe. But h'Conchifion 'is ſome- 
what doubrful,that thefe Seeds being thus 
ſmall, may becartied jn the Air from place * 
to phice;” even"to- rhe*topof the higheſt 
Towers, or | 'yetote; and be. there 
ſowrr, from whettoe he ſappoſeth proceeds 
the growth of Moſs,” and doth not confi- 
der* that 'theſE Seeds berg globular and 
tranſparent' ('ant Argament of their ſolt- 
dity and weightinefs ) are as uncapable of 
beitig drawtt up into the Air, and carried 
fie, as the Seeds 'of Peaſe , Radiſh, Pur- 
ſlain, Thyme, Murjoram , &c. For their 


| fihiallneſs is rather an impediment to their 


Tratportation than a help, and we find 
tat ſuch Seeds that have a Down or Hair 
with them, 'are more uſually carried away 
with the moving Air, as thoſe of Thistles, 
Eetace, "Cots *;* 8. then thoſe that 


are 
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are more folid and naked. Nor needeth 

there any ſach help as that of ſeed, to be- 

get Moſs, for it may as well naturally pro- 

 ceed from any place prone forit, 'as Plants 

of greater;buJk, it being not unuſual for 
Oat, Beech, Holly, Birch, and ſuch like, to 
grow pleneifully out of the ground, where 
other Trees. of. another kind have been 
lately felled ,. from a. natural inclination 

of the Earth, and not from Seeds brought 

. thither by the Air 3 the Seeds of Oak, 
Beech, and Holy, being too big for that 
purpoſe. ' The ſame may be obſerved in 

ound inclinable to Broow, which bei 

throughly eradicated and taken away, an 

the ground plowed, ſown and cleanſed for 

ſeveral Years, yet laid up for ſome time 

will naturally yield Broom - yet thoſe 

' . Seeds uncapable of being carried in 
Evelin's the Air. Alſo if that be true, that all. 
oo cha Plants are. procured of Seed, it may 
Ezrth. © be queſtion'd how ſo great a quantity 
of the Eryſimmm or Irio ſhould be fown 
in the Ruines, after the late: great Cot- 
flagration in Londor, where it was obſer- 
ved, that more of it grew there, than was 
known to be 1n all Exrope beſides. This 
plentiful encreaſe of this Plant, which 1s 
got a denizcn, in England, and obſerved 
"= "7 T8 
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not to grow: plentifully any where but at 
Neples, and that inthe time of Fabixs Co- 
lonna, couldi not well be produced of ſeed, 


unleſs you will imagine that the ſeeds of 


moſt Plants paſs with the Air over Sea and 
Land : but the great variety of fpontane- 
ous produttions of the Earth indifferent 
years, different ſeaſons, and different ways 
of tilling the Earth, and its various gene- 
rations: alſo of Inſe&s and ſmall Ammals, 
(although theſe alſo may be raiſed of ſeed 
and by Propagation ) 1s enough'to con- 
vince the Intelligent that Moſs may be a 
natural ſpontaneous produdion' or excre- 


ſcence out of Trees, Plants, Soil, or any 


thing elſe capable 'to bear it, and that it 
may be occaſionedby the defeQ of a libe- 
ral expence of the Sap or Juyces another 
way 


the year when they are moſt 'buſieand in 


their work, caſt them out alive witha Pad- . 


dle-ſtaff made for: that purpoſe, by ſtand- 
ing very ſtill whilſt they work, for the 
leaſt motion of the ground diſturbs them, 
they.having the want of their fight ſuppli- 


ed intheir hearing and feeling. They do 
much miſchiefin a Garden, and the ſetting 


of 
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efides the ordinary ways of killing Moles to 
Moles with Traps,you may in theSpring of ©: 


$ 


to deftroy 
them. 


Caterpallars 
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judice your Gardens 'thereforeqthe 
nn 25:f0an 2s you perceive that 
way anto your Garden, 


pe: 0 dre jrrivind fas m the litter 


of the. jw they aſnally do) inteche 
adjacent: pans +a where thoy 4 


and fmoke themwell wth Brim- 
ſtone, Roa, Pitch, or fach-like combus 
ſable matter, with Ozrigris Aaevich,orfuch 
like mixed with it, amdl date -np the holes 
or pallages. This neiekitenric themabom 
your Gardonas I hawexryod, and. make 
themtaketo ſame otherphator mowmay 
take a '\dead Mokenod biy mn the » hawnt, 
and that will aparate ithe Game -offett. 
'To prevent the encrediesof Caterpillors 
——_— you find any of their Puckets which 


:. adhere tw. thetwigsatiDrocayn whnctthey 
- - Jay whe 


Epps all 'the /Wanter, (as Silke 
wonmsdwinthetr bagy- taketbemioff and 
burnthem, for theapproachmgSuwinthe 
Spuing gives $f 20 that: pernicious An 
mak whomnultiplyzxoxdingly. Iv 7" 

mr rs AT" pronetto "the 
genemtiion of ;rhefe' veurmne' are 
aptto'be bredim abandance-on (Cabbage, 


af gangs or -digging theoi þ AI. alſo 
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pet down'by reaſon of the Tar,rather than 


"Several forts of Flowers areapt to-tir gunming of 
White'by 


GBS SE wr SSSS+S2AS9SO 
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ins fo effe@uil as warring, for in 
ng years they are not fo apt to breed 


us th dty. q ET 
_ Todeſtroy Citerpethers on Trees.itiz ſhi] 4" frei 


thatif you makea Ring of Tar towirds 1p 
the bottom vf your Tree, then hany a then. 

bap full of Pz/a#ires on the Tree that they 

may caſtly get ont, and when they cannot 


, ey will ſtarve for hunger, they wil eat 
tpþall the Catetp?burs : which if true, it 4s 
's e the falling upon Scy#ato' avoid Che- 


x long ſtanding, of 'removing tn- Colours. 
to bad ground, as red and purple Prime 
roſes, Blew Violets, Sweet Wilkiams, Ge 
mowers, Bc. which proceedeth from Tear- 
ary of tiouriflitent, there'requiring good 
tiourithmerit'to matntain'the dark-coloars; 
as th Trips, the'bett and lighteſt colotrs 
gre preferved by the'tnore barren Barth, 
when a rich Soil turheth 'them ro-a 'plain 
Wark colour. But always obferve, that 
chanpe of (oil preſerves variety 'oficolonrs, 

fo that it be'ro 'the 'degrees of farter or 
tener, as yot! would 'hxve your Flowers 
ihdline ro darker or lighter colours. 

"It is 6bſerveUthar there is more ofwhite 
ED than 


—— — —— — u —__—@_ 


 viety of c0- 
_ bours 21 


Flowtrs. 
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| @ftie2a- than of any other colour in Flowers, ang 
leaſt of green, that being the general. co. 
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lour, although in different ſhades, of all 
leaves of Plants, except ſome few Rarities 
that are-red or white leaved, as red Sage, 
white Marjoram, Amaranthas, and ſome 
variegated Plants. In Flowers from white 


there areall ſorts of ſhades, to the yellow, 


ſcarlet, and, deepeſt red, and to the sky- 
colour and deepeſt blew, -with varlety. of 
mixtures: it is. very rare.to, ſee a Plant 
green, yet there areſuch, as, the Roſe Plane 


_ #4inbeing only a Tuft of green leaves,and 


Of Sympa- 
| thy and 

Antipathy 
of Plants. 


the greez Primroſe hath  perfealy green 
leavesin form of a Flower, but mix'd with 


rple or. white leaves. ; The common 


Parrot Tulip hath a mixture of Green.1in 
the Flower, but it ſeems :to.be an imper- 
feQion in it_, yet it conſtantly bloſlame 
alike. Black is not unuſually found in 
the bottoms of Twlips and Aremones, but 
noFlower is known to have a black leaf, 
fave only the Bu/ Iris. Fe: 
- There is a ſympathy and antipathy 1n 
Plants. And many fabulous traditions there 
are concerning them : but this is certainly 
obſerved, that ſome Trees will not thrive 
under theſhadeor drip of another, as the 


drip of a Walnut-Tree and. of a Cherry- 


Tree 


"the natural inclination of the 


.The Art of E irvent [1 ; 
Tree ar&injuriousto. other Trees, becauſe 
the leaf is bitter, and the drip deftroyeth 
ſuch Trees or'Plants that are under it; The 
like.doththe drip of the leaves of the'Ar- 
tichoak,, arid of Hemp, which deſtroyeth 


all other jr near It; thoſe grounds 


being free from weeds: where they' grow, 
from that cauſe. Some Plants wilP not 
thrive near -others, becauſe they draw a- 


like nouriſhment, and ſo rob or deprive 


one another, as Strawberries and Flowers 
with fibrous Roots, will not thrive toge- 
ther ; but. Plants that draw contrary 
nouriſhment ; will proſper very''well 
near together,as Rxe and: Lettuce together, 


.Orions and Savory, or Lettuce, or Purſlaih, 


will grow -:very near and kindly to- 
gether. | I - 76 


There are very ſtrange Natures in ſeve- Perception | 
ral Plants," that are not by every one © 


ſerved, which is a kind of perception in 
them, tending: themſelves*to that which 
nouriſheth and preſerves them, and-e(- 
chewing and: avoiding 'that which 1nju- 
reth them. - As a Cucumber is obſerved to 
grow towards Water, more than other- 
wife it would do in cale no Water were- 
placed near-it : we may — 
op ,\ the 
T rexch 


French Boog) 'or Kidmey Donnie the Par. 
plocaton Poke or Sick, and-how they twiſt 
about; them: , arid how ill they thrive 
wicheun ſuch Helps. Ir is certam that they 
eſone perceptionof ſuch Pole, for you 
FAT .calily perceive their tender Buds to 
bend on it, and at the leaſt touch of 
it t0;twiſtabour-tt. After theſame man- 
ner; doth the D-diar Faſſerrine'or Mexican 
og &, and thedvy, tend towards a Wall 
xee, and adhere to it, with love and 
Sos, Several F ruit-Trecs alfo will flow 


riſh: better agdinſt-a Wall than ſingle, not: { | 


becauſe of the warntth or fapport only, 
but their affe&iontoa Wallas the arte 
Tree. will grow.\much fawer and bearbet-'] 
ter Fruit -againft a Wall than any other 
way ſupported , although on the North- 
ſideofa Wallithe hke is'obſerved of ſome 


other Fraits, as-Plumbs, F zlberds;8&c. The 


Roots of ſome Trees will run far towards 
any ich, fat, or moiſt place, it exciting 


_ tuch Roots whiehhave'a natural : percep- 


tion, which way the beft nouriſhment is 
to be obttined, 7 event Plants will alſo 
avoid that 'which: they delight not in, as 
moſt Trees yield-or ' foes from others 
that ſhade them, and-many Planes planted 
acar a Wall or other Fence, idechine it, and 

| lean 
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lean towards the more open Air, be it to- 
wards what Coaſt it will. The turning of 
a Flower towards the Sun, or opening 
when the Sun appears, may be cauſed from 
the warmth it receives from it, and the - 
bloſſoming of the greater Convolkoulus in 
the Evening, may be cauſed from cool 
moiſt Air at that time , the Flower be- 
ing ſo tender,that it withereth at the next 
approach of the Sun. But the inclinati- 
on of a Plant to, and averſion from any 


thing, muſt be cauſed from a perception 


in that Plant, of that in which 1t delights, 
or-which it abhors. 
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-, ThtGarden Lant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, if 
| and” Or- Pp . the weather be open and mild ; 
—_ dig and trench Gardens, or other ff 
ground for Peaſe, Beans, ec. againſt the] 
Spring : dig Borders, uncover roots of 
Trees whereneed is, and add ſuch Manure 
to them as they require : you may alſo, 
-the weather prove mild , ſet Beans and 
Peaſe. As yet Roſes may be cut and re- 
moved. E 
Prune Orchard-fruits and Vines, ſo thatY ry 

it be not froſty; nail and trim Wall-fruits pi 
cleanſe Trees of Mofs in moiſt weather. | © 
= ; Gather Cions for Grafts, and ſtick theny th 


1n the ground 3 for they will take the bet 
. te 
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ter, being kept ſome time from the Tree 3 
and, at S latter end, if the weather be 
mild, you may begin to Graff. 

Make e your Hot-bed, and ſow therein 
your choice Sallads 3 ſow Colleflowers 3 
ſecure your choice Plants and Flowers 
& $ from theinjury of the weather, by Covers,” 

by Straw, or Dung: Earth up the roots 

of ſuch Plants the Froſts have uncovered. 
Set Traps to deſtroy Vermine, where 
| you have or fon ſach Plants or Seeds' as 
- | they injure. 
Take Fowl, deſtroy Sparivws i in Barns, 
and near them 3: kill -the Opes or Bull- 
- || finches that feed on the buds of Fruit-trees, | 
iff Dig a Weedy Hop-garden.. * Hop-garden 
138 Turn up your Beohitdpand: - SAY dpiarys 
her] them with warm and ſweet Wort dexte- 
the roully, Allo you may'remove Bees: « 


ref Things of Beauty in $ caſo vr the Garden 
,1 of Pleaſure. f 


re- wer 4 Ivy Bayes, Juniper, Comalaree 
Eughs, Pine Apple-trees, Fir-trees, Rofſema- 

hatY ry, Lavender, Perriwinckleithe white, the 

t53] purple, and the blew, Germander,- Flags 

- | Orange-trees, Lemon-trees; and Myrtle, oF, 

ic ory be ſtoved,ſweet Mar Joram;warm Sets 

bet T 3 F Ec 
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Garden and -OUa ma et/prune and trim Fn rut- G 
—_—_ E- trees, ay y fans them from Moſs : 
and Cankers,- . Now is a, very good time | , 
for grafting thetmore forward fort of Fruit- : 
' trees; if the weather be temperate. - 
Your tender Wall-fruit cur not till you 


think the hard Froſts are over. 

Plant Vines, or any forts of Fruit-trees | » 
in open weather : trim up your Pallifade- 
hedgesand Eſpaliers : ſet Kernels, Nuts, or - 
None of Fruit, and other hard ſeeds. 

Lay branches to. take root, or place 
Baskets, ec; of: Earth for the branches to 
paſs through. - | 

Sow Annie, Bak, Peaſe, Raddiſh, Parſ: 
nips, Carrots, Onions, Parſley, Spinage, and 
other hardy Herbs or Seeds', and plant 
Cabbage-plants : plant out Colleflowers 
into warm places: Alſo plant Liquorice. 
Yet you may deſtroy. Sparrows. Now is 
the time the Bull-finch doth the. greateſt 
harm to the budsof Fruit-trees. 

Make. up. your Hot-beds for Melons, 
Cucambert, &c. Sow Aſparagus. Conti- 
nue  Veroymoaripe, 2 and pick up all ” | 
Snails 


take Fiſhz the moſt Fiſh being. now In 


* 
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Snails you can find, and deſtroy Frogs 
and their Spawn. 
A good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds, and 


Now you may , if the weather prove zy-garden 

mild, plant Hops, and dreſs them that are 

out of heart. daft ; Cy 
Halfopen your paſſages for Beesz and 497 


now may yeremovethem. 


Things of Beayty in Seaſon for the Garden 


of Pleafyre. 


The Mezerion-tree , which now bloſ- 
ſoms, Crocus Vernus, both the yellow and 
the grey, Primroſes, Anemones, the early 
Tulippa, Hyacinthus Orientalis Chamairis, 
Frettellaria. 
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<Ais is the vrincipal Month in the 
Ss. year for grafting all ſorts of Fruit- 
trees, - Now cover the roots of all ſuch 
Trees you laid bare in the Winter prece- 
ding, and remove fuch young Trees you 
omitted to removein the better Seaſon. . 

Carry Dung into your Gatdens, hogs 
chards, cc...” 

Turn your Fruit inthe Room where i it 
lies, but opennot yet the Windows. 

. You may now tranſplant moſt ſorts of 

| Garden-herbs, Sweet-herbs, and Summer- 
flowers; make Hot-beds for Cucumberz, 
Melons, ec. Saffron alſo may now. be 
planted, and Madder. ' 

Now ſow Endive, Succory, Leeks, Rad- 
diſb, Beets, Parſnips, Skirretg, Parſley, Sor- | 
rel, 'Buglos, Borrage , Chervil , Sellery, 
Smallage, Allifanders, @*c. Allo Lettice, 
Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purſlain, Turneps, 

| Peaſe, Carrots, Cabbage, Creſſes, Fennel, 
Marjerom, Baſil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spinage, 
Marigolds, ec. 

Dceſs -up and ſtring your Strawberry- 
beds 3 uncover Aſparagus-beds, and tranſ= 

| plant 


Garden and 
Orchard. 


_ plant Alpes ; tp: and hn Artichoaks 
and Liquorice. 

Stake and bind up the weakeſt Plants 
againſt the winds : ſow Pinks, Carnations, 


 &*c.. In this: Month ſow-Pine kernels, and 


the Seeds of all Winter-greens. 

' Plant all Garden-herbs and Flowers that 
have fibrous Roots.  : - 
- Sow choice Flawers thata are not natural 
for our Clime in Hot-beds this Month. - 


You may now plant Hops; it is a very Hop-gardes 
ſcaſonable time to dreſs. them. 


: "=" 
£ : 
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Now the Bees fit, keep them doſe night Apiey: 


and morning , if the weather prove. ill, 
You may; yet remove Bees. . 41s 


Things of Beawy # in S eafon fr the Garden 


of Pleaſire. 


Violets, eſpecially the fivgle blew, which 
are the earlieſt; / the yellow Daffadil, the 
Daifie, the Almond-tree. in bloſſom, the 
Peach-tree. in bloſſom, . the: Comelian- tree 
jn bloſſom, ſweet Bryer, 


APRIL. 


| The Garters - 


APRIL. 


T_T Ai Api, true Medea ofthe Ther, 

; That makefh ON FER Can 

// ad 

IWher we deſpair, thy ſeaſonable ſeaſnable Showers © 

Com hy Core, 4x6 chear r tho avooging 
EIT 2H 


and Maes may yerGraff fore fortsof Fruit 
orchard. witheStock thebeginning of this Month. 
_ Now {ow all comps of! Garden-ſeeds in 
dry weather, and plant all forts of Gar- 
' den-herbs in wet weather. 

Plant Feeneh-beans, Cucambers, Melons, 
Artichoaks and Madder, and ſow fuch 
tender Seeds that could not abide the har- 
der Froſts : fet French-beans,'  * 

; Gather up Worms and Snails after even- 
ing Showers, or carlyin the morning, 

Sow-your Annual Flowers that come of 
Seed, that you may thave Flowers all the 
Summer : z and tranſplant ſach Flowers 
with fibrous Roots you left unremoved 1n 
March : ſow alfo the Seeds of Winter- 
greens. 

Now bring forth your tender Plants you 

pre- 


c 


28g © 
preſerved in your Conſervatory, except the | 
Orange-tree, which may remain till May. 

Tranſplant and remove your tender 
Shrubs 5 as Jafimines, Myrtles, Oleanders, 
&c. Towardsthe end of this Month alſo 
in mild weather, clip Phillyrea, and other 
tonlile Shrabs, and, tranſplant any fort of 
Winter-greens. 

Plant Hops, and pole: them in the be- mep-gardin 
ginming of April, and bind them to the 
Poles. of 

Open the: doors of the Bee-hives, for 4zia7. 
now they hatch, that they may reap the 
benefit of the Flowry Spring 3 at\d be 
careful of them. eg 
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Things of Beauty in S auf or the Garden 
Plies ut 


In this Month comes the double white 
Violet, the Wall-flower, the Stock Gilly- 
flower, the Cowſhp, the Flower de Luce, 

e | andLilliesofall Natures, Roſemary-flower, 

the Tulippa, the double: Piony, the pale 

Daffadil,, the French Honyſuckle , the 

Cherry-tree in bloſſom, theDamaſcen and 

Plum-trees in bloſſom, the white Thorn in 

leif, the Lelack-tree. CO RTE ro ors 
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Orchard. 


Hop-garden 


Apiary. 
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Sow the more tender.Garden Seeds; 
as ſweet-Marjeram, Baſil, Thyme, and hot : 
Aromatick Herbs and Plants: ſet Sageand 


Roſemary. 


Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Me- 


lons, &c. excepting with: Glaſſes : 
Purſlain, Lettice, e>c. 


ſow 


At the-end of this Month; take up ſfach 


"Tulips which are dried in the ſtalk. 


Bind Hops to their Poles, and make up 


the Hills after Rain. 


Watch the Bees now ready to  fiyarm. 


Things of Beauty i int S eaſor for rhe Garden 


of Pleaſure, 


. In May come Pinks of al ſorts, eſpecial- 
ly the bluſh Pink, Roſes of all ſorts, ex- 


= the Musk, which comes later, Hony- 
ſackles, Strawberries, Bugloſs, Columbines, 
the French Marigold, Flos African®,Cher- 
ry-treein Fruit, ibes, Figs 1 1n Fruit; Raſps, 


Vine-flowers, Lavender 1n Flowers , 


the - 


ſweet Satyrian with the white Flower, Her- 


ba Muſcaria, Lillium Convallium, the 
Piel in Bloſſom. 


JUNE, 


| Ponthy Direnions, 


JUNE, 


TOW begin to Inoaate : dat of Garden a 


| VN cutting Trees, other than the young 
ſhoots of this year: pluck” off Buds where 
you are not willing they ſhould branch 
borth, | 

Water the latter Planted Trees, and lay + 
moiſt Weeds, &c.at the roots of them. 
| It is a: ſeaſonable time to diſtil Aroma- 
tick and:iMedicinal ' Herbs, : Flowers, 'e*c. 
and to drythemin'theſhade for the Win | 
ter : Alſo tomake Syrraps, eve. 1 
- Gather Shails, Worms, O'0. and deſtroy 
- Ants andother Vermile..:. 

Set Saffron, plant Roſkinary _ Gilly- 
flowers ſow Lettice , and other Sallets, 
for latter Salleting, 

Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſerve 
them that are cool and dry : water the dry 
Beds 3 take up your bulbous roots of Ty: 
lips, Anemomies, ec. 

Inoculate Jaſumines, Roſes, ec. Alſo 
tranſplant any ſort of bulbous roots that 
keep not well out of the ground. Now 
- plant ſlips of Myrtle, ſow latter Peaſe. 

F Die Ground 
gar- 


Orchard. 


where you intend a Hop- Hop-gard 
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garden, and bind ſuch How: to the Poles 
the wind hath ſhaken off. 

Bees now ſwarm plentifully 3 therefore 
be very vigilant over DA they will re- 
quite your care, *' 


Things of Beauty in Seafor for the Garder 
of Pleaſure. 


In this 'Month comes Pinks of all 
ſorts, Roſes of all forts, Honyſackles, 
Strawberries , Bugloſs, Columbines q .-", 

F RE \Fraiit, R 
tree in Fruit, an 
Vine-flowers , Lavender an c 
{weet Satyrian with the while Flower, 
Herba Muſcaria, Lilla Comrallium, the 
Applerec in Bloſſom. ' 


 ZULY. 


Cy 


oof py Peg nad BY — pos fi, cbs AY - 


© unthly Diregtons. "Rr. 
FULY. 
T is a prmcipal time forthe Inoculation Gardes ud 
of choiceFruits, Roſes, e$c. WY 


And for the Summer-praning of your 
Wall-Trees for the making of Cherry- 
Wine, Rasberry-Wine, &c. 

Cut off the ſtocks of ſuch Flowers that 
have done Bl , and cover their 
roots with new fat Earth. . 

Sow Sallet-herbs for latter Salleting : 5 
and alſo Peaſe. - 

z. Take away the Stailsifrom your Mural 
7065s, 
_ Jip Stocks, and other lignous Plants 
and Flowers, and lay roand'Cur- 
nations for encreaſe, watering them, and 
ſhadowing them from the fervent Sun- 
beams. Lay alſo Myrtles, and other curi- 
ous Greens : clip Box, and other Tonfile 
Plants. 

Graff my approach, and inoculate Ja- 
ſimines, Oranges, &*c. 

Tranſplant or remove Tulips, or other 
bulbous roots :- ſome may be kept out of 
the'Ground, others immediately planted. | 

If the Seaſon be very dry, the watering Hop-gardes | 

| ot | 
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of the Hom will very much advantage 


- them, and make them the more fruitful : 
| if it prove moiſt, renew and cover the Hills 


 fpiary- 


ſtill with freſh Mould. 
Now Beescaſt their latter ſivarms, which 
are of little adyantage 3 therefore i It's beſt 


to prevent'them. 


Streighten the entrance of. your Bees: 


— Kill theDrones, Waſps, Flics, > 


Things of Beauty i 7 S, Gov for the Gardei 
of Pleaſure, 


The Roſe Bay a the Fndian i in iFlow- 
er, Gillifowers in all' Varieties, Carnati- 


ons, Musk Roſes, and the Lime-tree in Bloſ- 


ſom, early Pears and Plums in Fruit, row? 


nitings, hogras daarel 


AU- 


7T 


AUGUST. 
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TJ Hs ts a very good time for Inocuſa- Garden and 
ctO0Nn mM the former part of this Orchard. 


Month. # 

You may now make Cider of Summer- 
fruits 3 prune away ſaperfluous Branches 
from your Wall-fruit-Trees, but leave not 
the Fruit bare, except the red NeQorine, 
which is much meliorated and beautified 
bylying open tothe Sun. 

- PnſlupSuckers from the Rootsof Trees; 
unbind the Buds you Inoculated a Month 
before, if taken. Ln Rs 

Plant Saffron, ſet ſlips of Gilliflowers, 
ſow Anniſe. Now 1s beginning a ſecond 
ſeaſon for the encreafing and trinſplanting 
moſt Flowers, and other Garden-Plants ; 
as Herbs, Strawberries, ec. 

The Seeds of Flowersand Herbs are now 
to M athered : Alſo gather Onions, Gar- 
lick, exc. #: 

Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turneps, 
and other Plants, Roots and Herbs for the 
Winter, and againſt the Spring. Toes 

' Now ſow Larks-heels, Canditufif Co- 


lumbines, ec. and ſuch Plants as Will en-: 
dure the Winter. V You 


290 -. The Gardeners | 
3 You may yet ſlipGillflowers, and tranſ- 
plant bulbous Roots about Bartholomew- 
tide: ſome eſteemit the only ſecureſeaſon 
for removing your Perennial or Winter- 
_ greens as Phyllirea's, Myrtles; ec: IE is 
alſo the. beſt time to. plant Strawberries, 
 andit is notamnls to dreſs Roſe-trees, .and 
/, . plant them about this time. 
_ Hojearden - Prop up. thoſe Poles the Wind blows 
\__ down : Alſo near the end of the Month 
I gather Hops. _ Suge 3in og 
4riny, Towards the end of this Month take 
 'Bees, unleſs the goodneſs of. the weather 
provoke you to Nay till the-middle of the 
next: deſtroy Waſps and other. Inſe&s,and 
| ſtreighten the paſſages to ſecure them from' 
Robbers. | 76+ 3 


Things of Beauty in Seaſon for the Garden 


. © of Pleaſare. 


The Myrtles bloſſom this Month; and 

- continue flowering until . the middle of 

December, Plums of all forts in Fruit, 

Pears , Apricocks , Barbaries ,: Filbeards, 

Musk-melons, Monks-hoods ,, of all Co- 
outs. -- Too ” 

fs a 
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Rae ere and Perry Gone 42A 
n __ x"; et rchard. 

of ſuch Fruits as are not laſting,and 
ather moſt ſorts of Winter-pears, and 
Gln Ih ſorts 'of Winter-apples 3 but gather 
hþ | Pot long-laſting Fruit tillafter Mzchartmae. 
- 1: Sow: Cabbapes; ' Colleflowers, 'Furnips, 
Onions, &c. Now trafiſplint Artichoaks, 


+ | 2nd Afparagus-roots, and Strawberries, 
> | out of the Woods: plant forth your Cab- 

bages and Collefloyers that were ſown in 
d « \ 


| Arguſt, and make thin the Turnips where 
they grow too thick. . 

Now plant your Tulips, and other bul- 
” | bous Roats.yau formerly took. up, or you . 
may now remove them : you may alſo 
tranſplant all fibrous Roots, 
1 Now retire -your choice Plants into the 
e | Conſervatory, and ſhelter ſuch Plants that 
are tender, and ſtand abroad. 


L Towards the end of this Month may 

. you gather Saffron. 1 .,.: | 

| Now finiſh the gathering and drying Head 
of your Hops ; cleanſe the Poles of the 

| Hawm,-and lay up the Poles for the next - 

_ | Spring. | 


V 2 Take 


_ 


Poppies of all colours, Peaches ofall ſorts, 


Take Bees in time 3 ſtreighten the en- 
trance into the Hives 3 deſtroy Waſps,@*c. 
Alſo you may-now remove Bees, 


Things of Beauty in Seaſon ed the Garden 
EE Pheaſure.- 78 


In this Month comes Grapes, Ay 
Melo-Cotones, Nedarines p Cornalns, 


Wardens, Quins 


}- 
Co 


POP. 


VI fruits throughout this Month. 
Naow is a very good timefor the planting 
and removing of all ſorts of Frait-trees, or 
any other Trees that ſhed their Leaf. 
Trench the ſtiffer grounds for Orchard- 
ing and. Gardening, to lie for a Winter 
mellowing. Now lay open the roots of 
old and unthriving Trees , or ſuch that 


Ake Cider-and Perry of Winter- Grd and 


Orchard. ; 


ſpend themſelves too much, or too ſoon - 


in bloſſoms. | 
Gather the reſidue of the Winter-fruits ; 
alſo gather Saffron. 


Sow all forts of Fruit-ftones, Nuts, Ker- 


| nelsandSeeds, either for Trees, or Stocks. 


Cut and prune Roſe-trees. Many of 
September-works may yet be done, 'if the 
Winter be not too forward. 

Now plant your bulbous roots of all 
ſorts, and continue planting and removing 
ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with fibrous 
roots, if the former and better ſeaſon be 


omitted. 


This Month is the beſt time to plant Hy-gardeh 


Hops : And you may bag or pack thoſe 
you dryed thelaſt Month. Now 


| 


F 
| 
| 


Apiayy. 
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Now you may y fikely remove Bees, 


Things of BeantySh Seaſon fot the Garden 
» Pleaſure. | 
"In this Month. come. Medlar, " Bulls: S, 
Roſes cut or remoyed to come late, ome] 


lyokes, and ſuch wee 


NOVEM: 


Ponthlp Directions, 295%. | 
NOVEMBER. 


Eaſe and Beans may now Fo ſetz ſome ogy nd 
P ſay Garlick : And trench or dig Gar- Ss 
dens. 

Remove and olant Fruit-trees 3 furniſh 
your Nurſery with Stocks againſt the 
Spring. 

Yet may you make Cider of hard Fruits 
that are not pulpy. 

Prune Trees 3 mingle your rich Com- 
poſt with the Earth in your Orchards a- 
gainſt the Spring, 

Some very hard Fruits may yet be ga- 
thered. | 

Lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Cabbages,Col- 
leflowers, ec. either for your uſe, or to 
tranſplant for Seed at the Spring : cover 
the Aſparagus beds, Artichoaks, Strawber- 
ries, and other tender Plants, with long- 
Dung, Horſe-litter, Straw, or ſuch like, to 
preſerve them from the bitter Froſts; lo 
dig up Liquorice. 

Now 1s the beſt ſeaſon to plant the fair- 
eſt Tulips, if the weather prove not. very 
bitter. 

Cover with Mattreſles, Boxes,Straw, @*c. 
| the tender Seedlings. V 4 Plant 


2960 - The Gatdeners - 

3 Plant Roſes, Lilac , and ſeveral other 
Plants and Flowers, the weather being 
open. fs | 

As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, e&*-c. 
»»--2rd!n Now carry dung into your Hop-gar- 

a den, and __ It wich tors of Bk ths 
It may rot againſt the Spring. 

4piary.  _ You may this Month ſtop up your Bees 

: cloſe, ſo that you leave breathing vents 3 

or you may houſe thein till March. 


Things of Beauty in Seaſon for the Garden 
of Pleaſure. 


Holly, Ivy Bayes, Juniper, Cypreſs-trees, 
Eughs, Pine Apple-trees, Fir-trees, Roſema- 
ry, Lavender, Perriwinckle the white, the 
purple, and the blew, Germander, Flags, 
Orange-trees, Lemon-trees, Myrtle, and 
{weet Marjoram, warm Sets, 


 Bonthiy Directions. | 
DECEMBER. 


- "Ou may now: fet ſuch Fruit-trees ag Gain. 
t Y are not very tender, - and ſubje®” _—_ 
| 10.199 injury fans: Poet, 51 
s Alſo tranſplant any ſort of Fruit-trees 
> | in open weather : Plant Vines, ' and other 
Slips and Sjons, and Stocks for grafting. grafting 

Yo Vines if the weather be open. 
7 Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, ink | 

choaks and Strawberries, y 2 with warm 

Horſe-litter , Straw , &*c. if not covered 
2 before. 
= Sow Beans and Peaſe if the Winter be 
e | moderate : trench ground, and dreſs it 
5, | againſtthe x, 
d Set Traps for Vermine, and. pick out 
Snails out of the holes of walls,@*c. 

Sow or ſet Bay-berries, Laurel-berries, 
ec. dropping ripe. 

This Month may you dig up Liquorice. 

Dig a weedy Hop-garden, and carry rwp-garden 
Dung into tit, and mix 1t with Earth. k 

Feed weak Stocks. Aplary, 


Wwe 


Things 


Things of Beauty in Seaſon for the Garden 
of Pleaſure. 


- Holly;Tvy, Bayes, Juniper,Cy preſs-trees; 

Pine Apple-trees, Fir-trees, Roſe- 

mary, Lavender, Perriwinckle, the white; 

the 2a and the blew ; Germander, 

anne E-trees, Lemmon-treesMyrtle, 
freer rn am B's warm Sets. 
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ge 73. 1. 3. for Maternus 'r. laternws. Pp. 151. d&. 
Snazls, Caterpilars. | 
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| Alphabetical Tan ABLE, 


A. 
 Coni ices, vide Wolfsbane. 
African Marigold. 
Alaternus. 
Gilded. 
Time to remove. 


Alifanders. 


| Almonds dwarf. -_ - .. ol 
Althea Fruticoſs, vide Shrub Mallow. 


Amaranthus Purpureus, 
, Common. | 
Amomum Pliniie 
Anemones. 
Early. 
| Late. 
Antipathy of Plants. | 
Anterrbinum, vide Snapdragon. 
Apples of Love. 
Aqua Celeftis. 
Arxach. 
Arhours. 
Arbutts. > | 
Time to remove. 


_ Fade, vide Judas Tree. 
Arbor. Vite. 


\-. Time to remove, 
Aptipkes. 
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Their ordering, _  p-178 
| Late. A p- 18 
Artichokes of Jeruſalem. Þ- 187 
Aﬀes dung. _ | op ' | PÞ.240 
 Aﬀparagus: ' 1 IT. 
Their ordering. | P- 174. 
Aſphodils. | P- 117 
Aviary. rs p. 66 
Auricula%. P. 141 
Blew Borage leaved. __ Þ«165 
B. 
Þ AManſtinm, vide Pornegranat tes 
Balm. -- ' Þ- 221 
Balfam Apple. p. t5x 


Banqueting houſe, vide Pleaſure houſe: 
Bay Tree. P: 7 
When and how to plant and cemove.p88.89 


Roſe Bay Ye | p. 156 
Baſil. P.221 
Batchelors button. 2 SPIr42-5 p. i151 
Beans. = | *P- 195 
Bean Trefoyl. ' p. 102 
Bears ears, vide Auricula's. bn TT 
Bears ears Samide. | p-163 
Bee-Flowers. P- If 
Brets. p. 18%, 215 
To keep long, 27 OCT 
Bell Flowers, TT og 12 &$, 
Bindweed. P- 14S 
Blewbottles. OE _ 15] 


Blood to mix with earth. OP. 234 


m__ 
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Thi Tab Fe 
Rloodwort. | = 
Bore Viſta's. ET UEIE G19! __ 


Bones to mix with earth. .. $235 
Double Virgins bower, 6 c vil Wa 
Box Tree. $75 : 
When and how to Plant.': - :' = 8, 
- When "P8839 


Brick-Walls, and their mths, pe 
Flower of Briftol. 


Spaniſh —_ 

Bulbops rooted Flowers, 

Bugloſs. | 
Burnet. - 


Brrrage. 


Cc. 


bba 
Cf Fo keeplong 


Calceolus Marie, vide * Ladies —_—_ 
Camormil. 7. 
Double. | 
Campions 
andy Tufts. 
Caraways. 


OWEISs 


Caulworts. Þ 301, 204 
Cedars 


Illars Oo —_ 
Cap 


The "Table. 3. 
Gnas, 11 P4174 


- - Time to remove. SHES -- 
' Celaftrus. - 11333 141 4 41 07 peg 
. - "Time to remove. <2 15 7 nie Bg 
Chalky Land, | - i ipc:20 
Its1 improvement: : VION D105 $1211 A P- 13 
Champignous. + .- | u'2a2 
Cherry-doubleFlower'd-:: :. :': ir: . | pd ro4 
Chriſt's Thorn. 0 10 12 p85 
. Time to remove. .. 1i;po89 
Chibbols. {1411 TE 
Chards of Artichokes. 144) : 14104 pat St 
DIL fs Of Beets. .:p/288 
Chexvil. - _ 
Ciftus Ledon. ibid, 
Claiy Land. P. 10 
Fg Its improvement. IT 
ary. | 14 
Coaſimary. $28 A 2 
Colehicum, vide Meadow Saf —_— ET 
Columbines. ' © * © Pe 246 
Gvbtrulas.  Þ- 148 
Corn Sallad. MS 
Green Corn. © -;+ Þ- 222 
Cortuſa Matthioli, vide Bears Sanicle. | ' © 
Cowſlips. - - P.. 14T 
Cranes Bill. | TRE P: I5T 
Garden Creſles. _— Tr P: 2 


Tndjian Crefles. | OP RR 

Water Crefſes. a 

Crocs. {03119 07 62 Py n 
"os 


Crown Imperial. 


warns car” *RaS 7 
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GCucumbers. 
Gutting of Plants often. 
Cyclamen, vide Sowbread. 
Cypreſs Tree. 1 
Time to remove. 


Cytiſyp,videBean trefoyl. 


Cytiſus Lunatus. 
D. 


FA3Afodils. 
"RL 2, Daiſies double. 


.Deers dung, 


Dill.” 

Dittany. 
Dogtooth'd Violet. 
Dog'Fennel double. 


 Dials, 


JE. 


TWIArth enriched. 
ML #3 By mixtures, 
Earthen Walls. 


— Elder embroidered. 


Elder Buds. 

Endive. 

Eſchalots. ' 
Eſculents. 

Eugh Tree, 
+--.1- Time to remoye. 
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p.210 
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P- 69 
P. 88 


”Þ 256 


P- 213 
Þ. IST 


Þ- 240 
P-217 


P- 145 
P- I1S 
Þ. 152 


-Þ-93 


P- 224 


+ P+233 


6:23 


_ 7 


P- 22L 


P. 215 
P»- 193 
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F Exotick 


Exotick Plants. | Þ-'152 
Experiments. 29910 * P« 257 
FF. ISO 
TD Eathers to mix with earth. P:235 
Featherfew double. © © PoiFT 
Fennel. * p. 217 
Fennel Flower. P- 151 
61s oM Ig P-2T | 
lianTi o 1 | 
Fiſh to 6. OY earth, | - pe: : 
Firr Tree. +5; _. 74 
Time to remove. DS --, cn 
Corn Flags. - © p.a1$ 
. Fleſh to mix with earth. P. 235 
Flowers their uſes. a oteeta ren WP Þ r: 
Flower of the Sun. 7; P.153 | 
Flower Trees. | P. 89 
Flower Pots. | - P. 19,66 
Flowers of variety of colours. P. 272 
Watring them. P- 250 
- Fountains. _ P-1I6,49 
Fox gloves Sa P- 151 
Fraxinella, vide Dittany. | 
Fritillary. $24 P-I11 
G. 
Axdens of Pleaſure. _ x 
| Their influence on the mind. -2 
Their original. + - -  - ibid. 
Their 
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->Garlick. ; 
, Gelder Roſe, * : 
- Gentianella. 
| : Geranium, 

: Gilliflowers. 
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Their &xcellency. 

Their ſcituation. 

Neceſſary defence. 

' Form. | : 
Contrivance. 


Late. 


-. 7 To graft. 

-;-: .; To defend. 

' Stock-Gilliflowers. 
Queens Gilliflowers. 
- Gilded Plants. _ 


* . Toencreaſe. 
| .'4 Time toremove. 


| Gladiolzs, vide Cornflag. 
-[Glattenbury thorn. 
-* »; Time to remove. 


Gnat Flowers. 
Goats dung 


. Grape Flowers. 


Graſs Plots. 
Graſs Walks: 
Grotto's. 


Groves their excellency. 
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Air to mix with Earth, 


.&L Haſtings. 
Hellebor. 
Hepatica. 

Herbs ſweet. 
Honeyſuckle. 

Holly hedge. 
Rally Tree. 

Gilded. 

- Time to remove- 
Hollihocks. 
Hollow koot. 


. Hoots to mix with carth. 


Hop buds. 


Horns to mix with earth, 


Horſe Cheſnut. 
Time.to remove. 
. Horſedung, 
Hot ſpurs. 
Hot beds. 
Humble Plant. 
Hyacinths. 
Tuberous. 
Hypericum Frutex. 
_ Hyſop. 
Hooks Lampaſs.. 
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Cy os 3 8 P-23 5» 236 


P-235 


P- 144 
:[_*:4bid, 
ES) P» 2418 
P03 

p29 

Þ-73 

P- 78 
' Þ- 88 


"'P. 146 
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P-221 


P- 85 


- p.88|/ 


P- 239 
Pe 196 
P*253 
pP+ 150 
Pe IIT 
P» 164 
P- 104 
| pÞ-220 
Þ-266 


}. Taſſe- 
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Their ſeveral ſorts. 
Late. 


Jafſemines Indian, 


| Spaniſh. 
Ilex» F 
Time to remove. 
Improvement of Land- 
By labour only. 
Sweet Johns. 


| Iris. 


Tucca, 
udas Tree. 
Junquils. 


K. 


Eiri, vide Wall Flowers. 
| Kidney Beans. 


T 
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T Aburnum, vide Bean Trefoyl, 
_ LadicsSlipper. 

Ladies Smocks double, 

Lang de Beuf. 

Larkſpurs. 

 _ Yellow, 

Lavender. 

Lawrel. 


P- 196 * 


"The Table. 


Gilded, p.78 

Time to remove. . p. 88 
Laurus Tinus. P- 71 
 Laurus Indica. ,: -. Pe I56 
Leather to mix with Earth. 133.7 P.236 
Leeks. | P- 193 
Lemons. 11:tb::j 7 Ps 164 
Lettuce. | P- 212 


_ Lencoinm, vide plus Violet and " Gilli 


flower. 


Mariem Syriacum, cx African Mallick.  p+166 
ns Maſtick 


Lilac.! | | 43.7 P- 99 
Lilies. : .; ' P.114 
__ Gilded. : 'Þ. 80 
Lilly of the Vally. P- 143 
Lime. P- 242 
Linn Tree, vide Tilia. 5x 

. Liverwort, vide Hepatica. 

Loamy Land. P- 9 
Lupines, P: 149 
M, 

Alt duſt. P- 241 
Shrub Mallow- p- 104 
Maracoce P. 156 
SDRD. -;, -. P. 219 
Marigolds. - NO P. 148, =, 
Marly Lands. 41%  P+.1N 
_ _ " Their improvement. 3,127 56 Biff 
Martagons. - 1. PIE 
Marſh Marigolds, 2 wal 2 
Marvail of Peru. | p- 145 
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Maftick Thyme, vide Thyme, 
Sweet Maudlin. A D228; 
Melons. P. 207 
Mezerion. D.10r-- 
Milk to ge Plants withal. P+ 246 
Mints. p. 216 
Moly. P- 117 
Moles to defiroy. P. 269 
Monks hood. P-.I5E 
Moſs to deſtroy. P. 264. 
Moſs a great annoyance of Trees & Ground-p.265 | 
Mounts. | | p- 4r 
Moth Mullein, p-I5L 
Mud of Ponds. P. 241 
Mugwort Gilded. Pp. 80 
Marc. P- 242 
Muſhrooms. * p- 222 

How to obtain thems P-223 
Muſtard feed. p-217. 
Musk Scabious, Pp. 147 
Muſcaries, vide Ions. es 
Myrtles. P- 153 

N. 
*Arciſſus, vide Daffodils. J 
Naſturtium Indicum, uide Crefles: 
Nave WS, | Po 4 $2 
Neats dung. p. 238 
Nep. P-217 
Nettle tops. P. 22T 
Nigella, vide Fennel Flower. | 
Night Shade Gilded. _Þ 80 
| | &3 * Noll 


Noli me tangere.. 


| » Nonſch, vide Flower of Briftl. 


h QO. 


Belisks. - | 
I Olcander, vide Roſe bay. 
Onions. ! 
© To makelarge. 
Orange Tree. - 
To order it. 
Ornithogalon, vide Star Flower. 
Orrach. 


P. 


les. 
Pallifades. 
Parſley. 
Parſnips. 
Paliurus. 
Time to remove. 
Roman Parſnip. 
Patience. 
Peach Tree double Flowered. 
Peaſe. 
Peaſe tops. 
Peaſe everlaſting, 
Pellitory double. 
Penny-royal. 
Peony. 
Perception in Plants, 
Periploca. 


- The Table: 


P. 150 


ug 


The Table. 


Periwinkle gilded. 
Phalahginm, vide Spiderwort. 
Philoſophical Earth. 

Phylirea. 

Gilded. 

Time to remove. 
Pidgeons dung. 

Pines to remove. 
Pinks. 

Pilewort. 

Pipe Tree, vide Lilac. 
Pipes of Elm. 

Of Lead. 

Of Earth. 

Plants to come late. 

To defend. 

— To continuelong. 

To meliorate, 
Plants to defend from Ants. 
Platanus. 

.  Timeto remove. 
Pleaſure houſes. 
Pomegranate double bloſſom'd. 
Pumpeons. 

Potato's. 

Popples. 

London pride: 

Primroſes. 

Princes Feather, vide Commm Amaranthus. 

 Purſlain. 

Pyracantha. 
For a Hedge. 
Time to remove. 


Q 
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' = 283 Fences. 


Unning of Colours. 

Radiſhes. 
Horſe Radiſhes. 
Rampions. 
Ramions. 
Ranunculus. 
Indian Reed. 
Removing of Plants often. 
Repoſitory for tender Plants: 
Rivers their pleaſure. 
Rockets. 


Roots Eſculent, 
Roſemary. 
Gilded. 
Time to remove. 
Roſes and their variety. 
T heir oxdering. 
Early Roſcs. 
Late. 


- P.105 
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P. 271 


P. 189 
P. 217 
Þ. 127 
P- 157 
37 

P. 4O 

P.46 
P-151 
P. 217 
P- 187 

P-75 
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P. 88 
P- 90 
P. 95 
P- 96 
ibid. 


VAfon Flowers or Meadow 
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Savory. 


Sattin Flower. 
Sawduſt, 
Satyrions. 
Scabious. 


Scallions. 


Scelerio 


Scorſonera. 

Seats in a Garden. 

Seeds good to know. 

Sena Tree, its ſeveral kinds. 
Senſible Plant. 

Sheeps dung. 


Sives. 


Scarlet Beans. 

Skins to mix with carth. 
Skirret, 

Smalladge. 

Snapdxagon. 

Snails to deſtroy. 


The Table. 


Sage of Jeruſalem, 
Sallad herbs. | 
To raiſe a Sallad in few kours. 
Salts. 
Salt Peter. 
Sandy Land. 
Its improvement. 


Þ. 116 


P. 218 


P.217 
P. 212 


P-254 


P. 241 


P. 246 


P. 10 


BS 


P. 220 
P.15T 


_ P. 243 


P.118 - 
P.I5T 
P. 191 
P.216 


-Þ. 186 


P- 37 
Þ. 262 
P. 102 
P- 150 
p. 236 
P- 194 


P. 149, 197 


P- 234 
P- 185 
P. 216 
P- 147 
P- 26T 
Snow 


EO - The Table. 
Snow-drop, vide Bulbbus Violet. 


Soat to mix with Earth. ' P. 234 
Sorrel. P- 285 
Sow bread. La 2 Þoirns; 
Spiderwort.  P. 2328 
Spinage. P. 214 
Spirca Frutex. a P» 102 
Springs. | | P- 42, 43 
Squathes. | | | P- 217 
Star-flower of Arabia. P. 157 
_. Of Zthiopua. ibid. 
Star-flowers. P.111,113 
Statues. ; es : -1Þs 63 
Stock-Gilliflowers: P-.136 

_ To make doubk. P. 138 
Free-ſfione Crop. + P6757 

_ Time to remove. _ p. 88 
Stone Walls and their building. .. P«'22 
Stoves of ſeveral ſorts. | \ P. 263 
Straw-to mix with Earth. P.243 
Straw berries. P. 217 
Strawberry Tree. -PÞ- 75 

_ Time to remove. | P. 88 
SUCCOry. = bo 81909! P.215; - 
Sugar Peaſe. | P. 198 
S:ultans*s Flower, vMe Musk Scabious. 
. Sweetbriar. Þ. 29,94. . 
Swines dung: P.i1239 
Sympathy of Plants. _... P. 272 


Syringa, vide Lilac. 


” 4 


Tender Plants to fet them 
Terrace Walks. 
Sus Thiſtles, 
jorny Apple. 
| Thyme. * 
Maſfiick Thyme. 
Tillage. encouraged. 
Its objections anſwered, 


Tilia. 


Time to remove. 
Toad flax. 
Tobacco. 
Trees for Ornament. 
For Shade. 
Trees bearing Flowers. 
Tuberous rooted Flowers. 
Turnips. 
To keep long. 
Tulips. 
How toorder. 
Tulips carly. 


TY Ulbous Violet. 
Violets. 

Virginian Silk. 

Urine to mix with Earth. 


IAnſic. 
Tarragon. 
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Alks round. P.16. 


Square. re I 
Ot Gravel, — 
Of Stone, | p..30. 2-7 
| Of Graſs. w_ P34, . 
.- Thitice Walks. | P. 35. 

- Wall-flowers. _ — © P- 136,140. 
Warers. : P. 42 
Water- works. vc P.5 -j 
- Fat Waters. | OT P. 244 
Warring of Gardens. hve: P- 244 247. 

'By Filtration. | p.250 _ 
Wutjing-pots- __—_ ele Bengt 
*To preſerve them. P-253 

White thom hedg, - 24-7 BED 
Sweet Williams. OT P- 136 
Winter Greens- "4-5 © , Po:ON: 

Rotten Wood to mix with Eatth . P. 243 
Woedbinds,, vide Honey-ſuckles. ahh rH 
Wolts-bane. . P. I5T 
Woolten Rags to mix with Earth. P. 235+. 


Worms to deſtroy. _ 'P. 2459 r 


